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\ PENINSULAR CANAAN. 

{EPARATED in a manner from the rest 

KY of the world, vet in such juxtaposition 

as to render it within easy reach, that pen 

insula bounded on the north and east by 

Delaware Bay, on the south and east by the 

Atlantic,and on the west by Chesapeake Bay, 

containing the greater part of the State ot 

Delaware, nine counties—about one-third 

of Maryland, and two counties of Virginia, 

lies balmily luxuriating in peace and plenty 

The mysterious flood of the Gulf Stream 

tlows close enough to this beautiful shore to 

soften the humid climate to a mean tempera 

ture of 54> to5e throughout the 

year, 74° to77 in summer, 34> to 

38° in winter, Figs and pome- 

granates flourish in the open 

air, with peaches, luscious as no 

where else in the world, apples, 

pears, melons, berries, and, in 

short, all varieties of 

fruit growing tn temper 

ate and semi-tropical re 

gions. Wheat,oats,corn, 

ind other cereals grow 

abundantly, vegetables 

yielda rich crop, and for 

est trees of val- 

uable timber 

pine, cedar, cy 

press, and black 

and white oak 
abound. Not 

only does the 

lightest labo 

secure a speedy 

and abundant 

return from this 

venerous soil, 

but Nature, as 

though it were hei 

chosen spot, — has 

stocked it with a 

lavish supply of her sp 

cial bounties. The wa- 

ters teem with oysters, 

fish, terrapin, and crabs, 

the long stretches of 

marshy shore with wild 

fowl, and the inland 

fields, MOTUASSEeS, and DINNER-BELL AT AN EASTVILLE TAVERN. 
Entered according to Act of C 

rian of Congress, at Washington. 
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y part berries, one-third of the 
ind so near us, | oysters, and nearly all the peaches to thi 
orld’s teeming life) New York markets, it is remarkable that s 


snipe, and 


large 
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ts own At-) little is really known of it. 
quiet and trat One of the earliest English 


Italian climate and the fruit-) on this continent described the 


discoverey 
outiyvi 
hesape ike shores of this pen nstila, ana it 
natural features have but litth 
changed since that 
When New York city 
derness inhabited by 
Manhattoes, 
Plymouth 








early time 
Was a \ 
vila dee 

and 


While aroun 


ct , 
Rock all was stil 





Virgin forest, Englishmen wet 
erowing tobacco, dredging ¢ 


ters, 


and shooting wild fowl] 
this re elon. Phe vast tide of ci 
lization has swept westward 
deluging the plains of Colorad 
southward to the chaparrals ot 
and 


frozen shores of 


Texas, northward to th 


Alaska, but ha 
left the peninsula still clingin 





to old manners and customs, ol 


Harrington 4 Milford 
; {S. Milford 


+ Denton \ ! 
es \ : cially 


A ; Fp*mington 
$ t ; 
ward one travels in this region 


modes of life and traditions, wit! 
a firm tenacity. 


true the 


‘I his IS CS} 





further 


| south 
Heer word oy a 
Uy * Vi Lewes where, with but few exceptions 
pfyideevilld’ 4S Réhoboth the of the 
Gegrgetown) .-" Cy 

ff ‘ live, 


J z 
K descendauts earliei 
still with but 

sinall increase of outside popu 


settlers 
lation, Separated from the out 
side world by the broad wate 
of the and Chesa 
peake, connected only by anal 


Delaware 





row isthmus fifteen miles wide 


with the body of the continent 
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— Soe ar rf J U ; ee H10;°> one still finds here the easy-go 
aS Le of OLY S) AK op iff ea). 
7 S 48) Y LF / Princess Agne = Fo fin ing old time life, the broad hos 
Me pitality of our forefathers, thy 


careless a 






a ¢ /.3 

h~ $1 mise Js {f 

pte mow, Hijll ~é : 

SL a Oy o? r of ancient gentility 
Ast a a 


S J just tempered by an aristocratic 

f exclusiveness, So the peninsul 
lies winking at the hurly-burly 
I of modern progress, but it be 
Sue gins nevertheless at last to fee 
dubiously the intestine stir of 
modern Yankee notions in the 
midst of its indolent life. 

The peninsula embraces about 
6000 square miles of area. Ot 
this about three-ninths is com 
prised in the State of Delaware, 
agg four-ninths in the so-called East 
ern Shore of Maryland, and two 
ninths in the lower counties of 
Ly g 1p Virginia. Throughout the up 
brjnQ ‘ per portion and half way down 
the eastern shore of the Chesa- 
peake the country is gently roll 
ing, covered with verdant farms 
and clumps of oak and chestnut 
woods, the Maryland portion in 
dented with numerous inlets o1 


~ Eastvi!! 











DELAWARE, MARYLAND, AND 


creeks running far up into the 
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dl The highlands of 
Susquehanna seen, as 
vere, to break against 
e neck of the peniusu 
send rolling billows 
S sweeping adown 

ugh the counties, until 


eradually subside into 
level of the 
Along thre 
the land 
| 


stretch 


nbroken 
er portion. 
tic coast 
into a long 
irsh land, low. and cov 
ed with rank sedge grass, 
ne froma quarter of a 


to three or four miles 


vidth. his ring of that 
iarsh extends from Cris 
d, on the ( hesapeake 
de, to Cape Henlopen, on 
Atlantie. Further in 


ind, though slightly high 
r than this, the land Is vet 
yw and only partially eul 
vated, the rest being co, 
ed with a thick growth 


pines, 


rhe northern part of the 
eninsula, along the line of 
railroad which is the con 
ecting link between it 
d the great cities north 
nd south of it, has a pro 
ressive manufacturing 
mumunity. The Delaware 
River has been ealled the 


Clyde of America, but even 
the ship-yards of the Clyde 
in scarcely compare with 
Wilmington and 
In this portion of 
the peninsula are the lar- 


those of 


Chester. 


vest gunpowder and iron 
works in the country; tlour 
mills which in the early 


days of the republie pro- 
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duced more flour than all 

the rest of the country put 

together, still flourishing, 

though now left behind 

by the great mills of the 

Northwest - cotton and THE COUNTY ROAD THROUGIL A CEDAR SWAMP, NORTHAMPTON OOUNT\ 
woolen mills: leather and 

morocco manutactories, It is the Con-|and cedar and forests of pine intersperse 
neeticut of the South. From this point | the fertile meadows and corn fields, until at 


south, however, this phase of life changes, 
the vim and progress of modern utilitarian 
ism merging into the indolence peculiar to 
Southern life. At first rich with 
modern improvements supersede the busy 


farms 
ndustries of the north peninsula; and these 
igain give place to the broad peach orchards 
ind berry fields of Central and Southern Del- 
iware. These yield in turn to the scantie1 
cultivation and thinner population of Mary- 
land, where broad dismal swamps of cypress 


length the waves of life seem to strand o1 
the levels of Northampton 

For sixty-tive miles of the lower lengt] 
of the peninsula there is no railroad, ane 


that in a country rich 


in natural products 
of cultivation, and delightful in eli 
there 


easy 

mate ; are but few steam saw or grist 
mills in a region abounding in valuable tim 
ber, and where corn meal is the staff of life: 
there are no steamboat lines on the Atlantis 
side, and but few on the Chesapeake, where 





almost the only means of beine reached 
from the outside world is by water travel. 


Thus the southern peninsula, the garden 
shore Nature 
mive Invited man by every bounty 


spot of the country. to whose 
! 


seems to | 


she could lavish upon it, appears to be cut 
oose from the rest of the world, sleepily 
floating in the indolent sea of the past, in 


capable of crossing the gulf which separates 


t from outside modern life, and undesirous 


of joining in the 


race toward the wonderful 


future.  Requiescat in pace, O Canaan of mod 


ern times, land overtlowing with milk and 
toward hose shores the footste Js 
ofthe pilgrim are directed backward! Who 
ould sit) thre ind sh thee other than 
0 rt 
ha le the county seat ot Northamp 
mn. a quaint, sleepy little place, Virginia 
peninsttiar in its character \ broad sunny 
high-road running throueh it trom end to 
en composes the main street \ row ot 
aisco ected houses lines its either side, 
road, cozy, and home-like, low-rooted) and 
vhitewashed 
Its Importance ms impressed upon the 


tor by an aged and respectable-looking 


mirt-house and clerk’s office, stauding neal 
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together, somewhat 


Withdrawn from. the 
street, aloof from the 
business part of the 
like 


aristocrats 


Townh, fwo ol 
Time 
crowd oft 


Phe 


ests of 


Candittle 
business inte 
the commu 
tv are embodied 
two or three count 
stores, a couple ot 
} 

broad, 


fortabl 


roomy, con 


looking ta 
erns facing each ot} 


] 


er jealously across thi 


street, and a barber 


shop modestly witl 


drawn from view be 
hind the corner of 

house, Such is East 
ville,the netropolis ot 


Northampton County 
The 


eighborhood 


is the centre of the 
ultra-aristocracy of 
this portion of Vii 


vinia, solidly wealthy 
people in the 
bellum days, counting 
then 


nite 


hun 
dreds and their acres 


slaves by 
by thousands old 
tumilies whose ances 
tors date far back into 
the seventeenth cen 

tury as men of impor 
and 
family, high 


tance power, The well-known Custis 
in social position and pride ot 
birth, one of the later descendants of whicl 
was the first husband of Lady Washington 
the Robins family, in honor of 
venitor, “the Hon. Obedience Robins, Cay 
alier,”’ the county the name of 


Northampton, he having been born in North 


whose pro 


received 


amptonshire, less¢ 


Others of 
Parkers, the 


England. 
the Eyres, the 
Costins, the Nottinghams. 


fame follow 

Among the many creeks that deeply in 
dent the shores of the Che sapeake stand nu 
the 
bay, with lawns it 


merous old 


beautiful waters of the 


mansions outlooking ove 
front smooth as green velvet, dipping down 


to the placid water's edge. Roomy old 
fashioned buildings are these mansions, an 
air of easy, careless gentility, somewhat de 
caved, hanging about them. Such is the old 
Parker mansion, standing on a little penin 
sula at the junetioncof two of these inlets, a 
large tine old house, surrounded by a thick 
cluster of trees, with large porches front 
and back, paved with marble slabs, and a 
long colounade running trom the kitchen to 
the main building. In these old Virginia 
mansions the kitchen is almost always sepa 


rated from the house, only connected with 

















A PENINSUL: 
wv this cove red way, thus securing cool 
ss to the house, at the same time provid- 
y the rain for the dainty 
shes, delicate vet simple, such as only the 


shelter from 
vTro C4 oks of the South can compound, it 
hose hands the simple-sounding staples of 
rh bread and pork become ambrosial, and, 
ed out with oysters and soft Crabs, a roy 
banquet. In the old day s the cook reign 
| supreme in her quarters, with a parcel of 


hy 
OLLV, 


grinning little negro boys as pages. 
fhe mistress might rule the household, the 
master the fields, but in her own dominions 
he cook reigned supreme, 

Phe old families inheriting patrimonial 
jantations and mansions seldom leave this 
of their birth, collectively forming 
) population more strictly English than any 
In their dialect 


cOUnELY 
lsewhere in the country. 
recognized 
of the 
negro twang, gain- 
ed, other 
Southern States, 


hrough early nurs- 


wn | 


something 


as ] 


ne and constant 
issociation of the 
children with their 
‘darky 


ornurses. Of course 


mamimies,” 


there is less of this 
than the 
pecul- 
iar institution,” but 
t has left its indel- 
ble impress, so that 


how in 


time of the * 


even the most high- 
ly educated have 
traces of negro lo- 
calisms and plirases. 
mingled with 
his peculiarity in- 
cident to Southern 
old English 
phrases and words 


But 
if 





ife are 
rarely used in writ- 
ings since the days 
of Shakspeare, Ben 
Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. 
When we arrived 
at Eastville a knot 
of 
cupying the tavern 
porch 
halted, with chairs 
comfortably tilted back and feet elevated, 
Americanwise, above the level of the head. 


Jonson, and 


talkers were oe- 


where we 


There is always a knot of talkers about a 
Virginia peninsular tavern porch. The old, 
indolent, easy-going, horse-trotting days 
not altogether passed away. The 
earth yields kindly the necessaries of life, 
“hog and hominy,” Nature provides the del 
icacies, so the peninsular Virginian places a 
beautiful trust in Providence and waits for 


have 
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The 
thing that struck us was the superticial con 
all are hail-fellow 
well-met with each other and with any vis 


the fig to drop into his mouth. first 


gvlomeration of all castes; 


itor whom chance may thing among them: 
all have the same peculiarities of speech 
That 
something that distinguishes the gentleman 


all dress alike roughly. undetinalbl 
from the boor seems lost here, until a length 


ened acquaintance shows it in time; but 
it is difficult 


Classes, 


al 
lirst to distinguish between 
* There is one way to classify them.” said 
an epigrammatic gentleman, not ot North 
* Should 
the 

if’ he 


shoes, he possesses a potato pateh. and per 


wmupton, speaking of this point. 


you meet a man walking along road 


with bare feet, he is a poor white; lias 


haps a corn tield; if you see one aris me a 


HA eas? MS 


WOW) D 








OLD REOORDS, 


eart with one ox harnessed to it, he is 
middle-class farmer; if you see one driving 
an open wagon, he is a gentleman; but it 
you see one driving a gig, he is a prince.” 
As we stood on the porch talking with a 
knot of men 
duced, a negro girl bustled out with all the 


to whom we had been intro 
temporary importance due to one who an 
nounces the hour, and 


rang a bell perched at the top of the tavern 


dinner vigorously 
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h, which emitted a cracked and melan ‘Waal, Sir, it’s all very well to talk about 
holy vet welcome sound. fixin’ up yer tarrapin With spices an’ things; 
We found ourselves the centre of much | but give me my tarrapin straight. You first 
iriosity and interest to the Eastvillians. | bile him till the under shell comes ott easy 
Phey did not see us doing any thing but | then you take out the gall-sac, aw butte 
alking about with a sketeh-book, the use | him. an’ put pepper an’ salt on him, aw the: 
f which they knew not: and as 


many of 


you have a tarrapin that is a tarrapin.” 





THE Ot 


TiS TOMB AT 


them had never heard of an artist, and knew 
o more of monthly magazines than of loco 
motives, their curiosity waxed great. 

Phe tavern clerk sidled up to us, the first 
norning we were there, with the mysterious 
vords, “If you have any keerd you'd like to 
show, PIL stick it up for you.” 


“Eh?” said the person addressed, some- 
vhat startled; “I don’t understand.” 
“Oh, TL reckoned you was a commission 


merchant, and would like to put up your 
ame 
‘No, Lam not a commission merchant.” 
*P’r’aps you're a salesman then ?” 
*No, Pm not a salesman either.” 


“Oh!” A pause; then: * Then what might 
o be doin ?” 
“Oh, Pim only looking around to gain 


some information.” 


And so the word went about that he was 
i detective. 


© Sterne! how wouldst thou have de- 
ighted in Mr F ! how thy keen yet 
kindly pen would have revelled in sueh a 


subject !—his kindliness, his quaintness, his 


oquacity, his long-spun anecdotes of by- 
vone Southern statesmen whom he had met 
n days of former greatness; 
i) 


and, above all, 
unetuons, loving talk about 
things that tickle the palate and please the 
arnal man, so liberally bestowed on this 
chosen region 

He tilts 


legs on the ce 


Is 


lingering, 


back in his chair, crossing his 
al table in the queer old coun 
ty clerk’s office, with 


high 


its flag-stone floor and 


windows, 


ARLINGTON PLANTATION, 


In this same county clerk’s office, safely 
stowed away in an old corner cupboard, are 
a number of mildewed, tattered volumes 
containing the ancient of North 
ampton, dating back as far as 16382. Thess 
contain a number of semi-ofticial law cases 
tried apparently by an unofficial court 
queer cases, describing old peninsular lift 
in a series of outline pen sketches, odd ane 
interesting, in quaint characters difficult to 
decipher. 


records 


So-and-so “fined seven hundred 
pounds of tobaccoe” (the currency of that 
time), * and costs of court. , one hi 
dred and twenty pounds of dittoe.” Wheth 
er the Court was obliged to smoke the * to 
baccoe” received as perquisites is not stated 
in the chronicles. Another case is that of 
a bull that escapes into “John Symmes his 
field.” 
Symmes take a gun and fire at said bull 
but hit him not, whereupon Thomas his 
servant taketh y® gunne and shooteth y 
bull in his backside, making him both to 
skippe and leape.” John Symmes was not 
a crack shot, to say the least. 

In another case 


The witness deposeth: “Saw said 


a servant dies from ex 
posure, and a semi-official coroner’s jury 
brings in a verdict that “ Riehard Costin 
his negroe John came to his deathe by y 
will of God and y* inelemencie of y® weth 
er.” And so numerous cases go to make up 
a whole picture of life, quaint and amusing, 
vet in their unofticial 


and unbusinesslike 


air much resembling the Northampton of 
the present day. 
Some ten or twelve miles below Eastville 
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es the old plantation of Arlington, the seat 
if the well-known Custis family—a fruitful 
ice, a drop or more of whose blood flows in 
early all of the leading families of penin- 
sular Virginia. One tine day, under the 
eadership of Mr. F—— 
this old plantation, formerly a great tobacco 


. we drove down to 





beauty of the Eastern Shore as the cross 
ness of his wife at * Williamsburg in tl 
parish of Burton.” The father-in-law of 
Martha Washington was evidently the 
crankiest of eccentric old gentlemen. 
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Across on the other side of the peninsula 


which is but narrow in this its lower part, 


furm, now subdivided into numerous small | stand a number of half-vuined and very di 


estates, F - chattering in his loquacious 
style, we listening, amused by the graphic 
pictures of old-time life our companion 
drew, 
“Dye see that house over theer?” point 
ng to an old brick mansion embowered in 
trees. “Well, that’s Ky re Hall, where old 
Colonel Eyre lived. Al! I recollect the old 
colonel well. A fine high-toned old gwentle- 
man he was. We used to say the two finest 
ventlemen in Virginia was Colonel Eyre and 
his overseer, Mr. Lockwood. The old col- 
onel used to ride about on a blood mar’ over 
his plantation. Whenever he passed a nig- 
ver, no matter what the man was doing, he 
had to stop his work and bow, and the col- 
mel always tonehed his hat. He was a 
mighty polite man, the colonel. ‘Kind?’ 
Oh yes, 1 reckon he was a kind master. 
We all had to be kind to our niggers then, 
they was worth so much. They 
ain’t as well treated now as they 
was then, I reckon.” And so he 
talked on, unfolding the good 
und evil of the defunct “ institu- 
tion” with unconscious naiveté. 
Arlington is a broad-lying, 
fertile plantation, stooping 
vently to the waters of the 
beautiful Chesapeake, that 
seem to bathe the shoulders SR 
of the old “tobacco place.” 
The mansion has long since 
rumbled away, and no ves- 
tige of if remains; but near 
ts former site are a num- 
ber of old tombstones that 
once stood, as is customary 
throughout Virginia, close 
to the old homestead. The 
rather elaborate mausoleum that covers the 
remains of the father of Martha Washing- 
ton’s first husband bears an epitaph that is 
rather a remarkable production of its kind. 
Here it is: 
“Beneath this Marble Tomb lies y* body 
of the Honorable John Custis, Esq., 
of the City of Williamsburg and Parish of Burton, 
Formerly of Hungars Parish on the Eastern Shore of 
Verginia and the County of Northampton the 
place of his Nativity. 
Aged 71 years and yet lived but seven years 
Which was the space of time he kept 
A Bachelor’s House at Arlington 
On the Eastern Shore of Verginia.’ 


, 


rhe epitaph tells all: he considered no time 
of his life liring but that which he spent on 


nakedness. 


lapidated windmills, posted close along the 
broad marsh that lines the shore, like se 
many landmarks of the past. We examined 
one of them near at hand, interested in its 
quaint style as it stood alone,a drove of 
little black pigs rooting around its founda 
tion, its arms stretched imploringly aloft 
without a vestige of sail to cover thei 


A long lever with a wheel at 


tached at the end of it was the means 
whereby it was turned in the direction ot 









} 


OLD MILL. 


the wind. These windmills have long sinee 
passed the age of usefulness, and are now 
abandoned in their loneliness to crumble 
away neglected until time shall remove the 
last vestige of them. 

In the old plantation days a portion of 
a field was generally set apart for a negro 
burying-ground, where their bodies lay un- 
molested by ploughshare or hoe. Now that 
slavery is a by-gone thing, remnants of the 
former force of black servants still come to 
the planter begging that, as one by one 
their companions die, they may lay their re- 
mains in the last resting-place beside their 
relations. The burying-grounds are gener- 
ally marked by a clump of trees, around 


the Eastern Shore. And yet it is much to| which the farmer religiously ploughs, not 


be doubted whether it was so much the 


disturbing the low mounds beneath which 
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e the remains of perhaps the planters’ 
former faithtul servaits. 
Outlying along the Atlantic coast reach- 


ing from Cape Charles to Cape Henlopen, 
from the Chesapeake to the Delaware Bay, 
is a continuous chain of islands, correspond 
ing to the Sea Islands of the Carolinas, sep- 
rated from the main-land by a sheet of wa 
ter varying in width from a quarter of a 
mile to seven or eight miles, bearing difter- 
ent names in its more considerable portions, 
such as Chineoteagne Sound, the Broadwa- 
ter, Sinepuxent forth, 


Bay, and so These 





} humerous 


islands, varying i 
length 
than a mile to two 
or three 


from less 
leagues 


are of two chai 
either low 
and marshy, covered witha thick growth 


of rank 


acters, 


sedge, the refuge of countless 
millions of tiddler-crabs, the brooding 
place of numberless gulls, marsh-hens 
(Virginia rail), and willits (a variety ot 
snipe), or sandy, and covered with al 
ternate strips of pine glade and salt 
meadows, on some of which run wild a 
peculiar breed of ponies, called * beach 
hosses” by the natives. Off-lying from 
Northampton and separated 
from it by the Broadwater, is one of the 
most 


County, 
considerable of these islands, re 
joicing in the not very enphonious hame ot 
Hog Island, a favorite resort of thousands 
of tish-hawks, which mate, brood, and reat 
their young at this spot, finding ample 
sustenance in the treacherous 
of Broadwater shoals. Stretch 
ing here and there through this sound are 
reefs of “* 


means of 
shallows 
rocks,” 


oyster spots 


whereon oysters have lived, propagated, 
and died for ages, until the accumulated 
mass of shells and live oysters has grown 
into a reef nearly as hard as a rock close to 
the surface of the water. 
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We who proposed making a trip to this 


stand found ourselves on our way thither 


1 small open boat, under the care of an 
nerieneced guide, following the tortuous 
ndings of one of the many creeks that in 
rsect the off-lying marsh along the shore. 


North and south, as far as the eye could see, 


tended the broad salt-marshes, here and 
iere relieved by a so-called island—a patch 
vround somewhat elevated above the sur- 
minding marsh, clustered with a growth of 


PRUM-FISHING UN TI 


pines or cedars, mostly sernbby and stunted. 


(iverhead sea-gulls and forked-tail terns | 


wheeled clamorously, while flocks of snipe 
ind eurlew swept in rapid flight along the 
more distant marsh. Along the banks of 
the creek numberless absurd little fiddler- 
crabs stood erect, waving each his one pre- 
josterously large claw at the intruder, or 
went popping into their holes that riddled 
the marsh in all directions. Here and there 
1 column of oysters called “ cat’s-tongues,” 
vrown into an irregular, consolidated mass, 
thin, bitterly salt, and useless, stood in black 
clumps, tangled with weed and drift. So 


ve passed out through the crooked wind- | 


ings of the creek, past a long low marsh 
called “Gulls’ Island,” on account of the 
numberless gulls, terns, marsh-hens, and 
willits that build their nests at this spot, 
and so into the Broadwater. The fishermen 
take innumerable eggs here during the sea- 


son. One can see their black figures, stoop- | 
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ing with baskets, gathering the eggs, while 
in the sunny air above them a cloud of clam 
orous gulls hovers with anxious cries, 


Indeed, these marshes are plentifully 


stocked with Nature’s dainties. None but 
those who have tasted can jud 


What a 


delicate morsel a spotted marsh-hen’s egg is, 
or how savory that of the gull—surprisingl) 
large for the size of the bird—or the sharp 
pointed egg of the willit. The nest of the 
marsh-hen is built ina clump of sedge above 





SURF, HOG ISLAND, 


high-water mark, that of the willit on the 
ground beneath an overshadowing knot of 
grass, and the gull’s upon a few sticks or 
drift, open to the air. Besides these dain 

ties, wild fowl and snipe abound in their 
season, growing surprisingly fat. The wa 

ters are plentifully stocked with fish, and 
numerous terrapins—the most sought after 
of all delicacies—abound. These latter are 
generally canght in the autumn, when they 
commence digging down into the mud, where 
they lie torpid during the winter. The 
hunter, walking slowly along the bank, look 

ing closely with practiced eye, presently sees 
a round spot of mud softer than the sur 
rounding marsh. Into this he thrusts along 
pointed stick until he strikes the back of 
Master Terrapin, when nothing remains but 
to dig him up from where he lies, as he 
thought, so securely. In the spring and 
learly tall they are caught with nets in the 
deeper pools where they abound. 
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LOG-CABIN OF 


Leaving the creek and the marshes, we 
ailed across the beautiful Broadwater, just 
rough enough to make the boat dance mer- 
rily, passing numerous fishermen in little 
ockle-shells of skiffs on their way to spear 
drum-fish on the shoals. The drum some 
what resembles a large black-fish. and re- 
eives its name from a peculiar drumming 
Oise it makes under the water, probably 


caused by the sudden expulsion of air from 


the air-sac or bladder. Ona calm day their 
smothered thum! thum! ean be distinctly 
heard in all directions. They are taken 
with a harpoon, which the fishermen throw 
with the greatest accuracy, striking the fish 
it a considerable distance below the water. 
When the fish is struck, the pole comes loose 
from the gaff of the harpoon, to which it is 
attached by a cord some six or eight feet 
long; this then serves as a float, constantly 
drawing the fish to the surface until it is 
exhausted. The drum, strong and lusty, 
sometimes runs for a mile or more, dragging 
the pole through the water with surprising 
velocity. Away goes fish, and fisherman in 
pursuit, up and down the channel, until at 


length, fairly tired out, the victim is eap- | 


tured and hauled into the boat. We were 
told that these tish are sometimes taken 
weighing over a hundred pounds. 

lhe inhabitants of Hog Island are nearly 
all fishermen and their families, the execep- 
Hions Comprising one oT two store keepers 


and the United States light-keeper’s fami- 








POOR WHITES, 


ly, the light-house standing on a little sa 
knoll in the eastern part of the island. A 
the time of this visit the fish-hawks wer 
mating, and as they circled overhead t] 
air was filled with their peculiar not 
sounding like the ery of a half-grown ehicl 
en. The party struck across the island t 
the sand-dunes, about a mile away to thi 
eastward. Nothing could be drearier tha 
these hillocks of bare sand, rolling in une 
lations of whiteness; yet withal it is a p 
turesque dreariness. In some places 1 
sand-hills were eighty feet high, covering 
every vestige of trees they have buried, ey 
cept at the sloping sides, where the oc« 
sional skeleton top of some dead pine pro 
trudes through the surrounding whiteness 
Beyond the hillocks, to the eastward, stretel 
es a barren waste of flat sand resembling 
the ripples in water known to sailors as 
“cats’-paws.” On the distant eastern shor 
the surf of the Atlantic breaks with perpet 
ual rumble and roar, now loud and angry 
as the sound is borne down on the sa 
breeze, now with a muffled and distant 
thunder as the wind dies away. 

The wooded portions of the island are in 
many cases swampy, and tangled with 
thick growth of vines and underbrush —e,» 
cellent harborage for that most abominable 


of nuisances the wood-tick, as we found from 
personal experience, 

On almost every tree on the borders of 
this swamp, standing stark and solitary 
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een a huge mass of twigs, indicating a fish- Nothing could be more spirited than this 
awk’s nest. Some of these are of enor-| scene. The day was windy, and the break 
nous size, the interstices between the sticks | ers roared thundering up the beach, filling 
n some cases being occupied by families of | the air with salt spray. Little sandpipers 
erackle, or common crow-blackbirds. The | ran up and down at the edge of the water, 
small, solitary, stunted trees that stand at | following the under-tow down until it met 
the feet of the sand-dunes are also frequent- | the on-coming wave again. In the offing 

burdened by one and sometimes two of | the dark and troubled Atlantic cut sharp 





these huge, unwieldy nests, and in some|against the horizon. In the foreground 
cases they are perched on the bare sand | stood the fishermen, clad in a motley of 
atop of some bald, melancholy knoll. | water-proofs, sou’ westers, and huge rubber 
The light-house stands at the southern boots reaching to the hips, standing thigh- 
extremity of these hillocks, which are con-| deep in the water. Presently one of them 
tinually shifting their position, moving ever | hooked a fish. He threw his line over his 
inland and southward, destroying every | shoulder, and turning, splashed through the 
thing in their way. Even the light-house | surf up the beach, dragging his tlonneing 
seems in some danger of submersion by this | captive after him and landing it bodily. 
rolling sea of grit, and already fences and These fishermen live in small cottages on 
trees appear half drowned by it. Below the | the westward of the island, standing back 
light the level waste of sand extends far | each in a little yard, some with a row of fig- 
away southward to the sea, the life-saving | trees in front, their outward appearance 
station looking like a speck in the extreme | poorly indicating the sumptuousness of the 
distance, | bill of fare of the meal the visitor will re- 
In the afternoon we took a stroll across | ceive within—ham and eggs, hot corn bread, 
the intervening sand-flats to the Atlantic | drum-tish steaks, clam stew, coffee, and pre- 


coast, where a number of fishermen were | serves. No matter how poor these people 


drum-fishing with strong lines heavily load- | are, they always manage to live well, having 
ed with lead, which they cast far out beyond | for their every meal what people of the out- 


the breakers. | side world consider dainties. 
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MALL-COACIL FROM NORTHAMPTON, 


Perhaps the reader has never seen a Vin 
rinia bed; the huge pile of feathers, mat- 
tress upon mattress five feet high, Pelion 
upon Ossa, into the depths of which one 
sinks as into a valley, a mountain of feath- 
rs rising high upon either hand; the gor- 
reous counterpane resembling Joseph’s coat 

point of motley, the valance of snowy 
nen, The best bed in a poor \ irginian’s 
house is as the apple of the housekeeper’s 
eye. It stands conspicuous, the first object 
that eatches the visitor’s glanee. In sucha 
hed we (compelled to a night’s stay upon 


the island by a coming storm and the un- | 


seaworthiness of our boat) found our weary 
frame recumbent, somewhat to the disturb- 
anee of the original inhabitants, who took a 
bloody vengeance upon us. This bed stood 
not in the main room of the house, but in a 
large apartment in the second story, haunt- 
ed by a ghostly spinning-wheel, two or three 
old sea-chests, and some bonnet boxes. Im- 
mediately above it was the roof, sloping on 
either side to the eaves close to the floor. 
he storm soon broke in all its fury, but we 
only dimly heard it as we floated away into 
the fathomless sea of sleep. 

We had a happy opportunity, soon after 
returning to the main-land, to inspect the 
neans by which the United States mail 
service connects Northampton with the rest 
of the world 


Four o’clock in the morning, and dark as 
night, with just a faint inkling of light 


tempering the eastern sky. An early eup 
of coffee at a hospitable friend’s, and then 
a ride of a mile to eateh the mail-stage on 
the county read from Northampton to A¢ 
comac. The morning was raw and chilly; 
it had rained the night before, and silvery 
wreaths of mist clung around the edge ot 
the woodlands, betokening moisture and 
marsh within their gloomy shades. Chuck 
will’s-widows called hurriedly out of its 
piny glades, and the mocking-birds the 
nightingales of America—were yet heard 
from the tangled thickets. 

We had pictured the mail-stage to om 
selves, not, perhaps, as the old-time mail 
with its guard, its blue panels, and its crest 
but still with a pair of brisk peninsulat 
horses bowling quickly along the county 
road, with rattle of chains and jolly lurch 
ings from side to side. When we reached 
the county read the gloom had given way 
to the dusk of dawn. A curious spectacle 
came limping and hobbling along, with many 
eccentric lurchings and side movements—a 
white horse with a preposterously deformed 
leg, harnessed to a crazy wagon, creeping 
through the shadows of the pine glades. 

“Has the stage passed yet ?” 

“Waal, I reckon this yer’s the stage,” ii 
a reproachful accent. There was another 
occupant of the stage, Nottingham by name 
They say if you hail any man as “ Notting 
ham” in Northampton County, you hit his 
name two times out of three. 
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Your horse is rather lame,” we ventured. 
“Walval, boss, Lreekon he’s jest as good a 
oss as you'll find in Northampton County. 


How - 


sumever, we change hosses at Bell Haven, 


He don’t go fast, but he woes regular. 


iil then we git a tine one.” Bell Haven is 


the intermediate station between Eastville 
and Anancock. Here the change of * hosses” 
as made, and when we stepped out from 
veakfast at the queer little tavern we found 
he late dilapidated white animal replaced 
by a vicious-looking black, with a straight 
eck, a backbone that sagged in the mid- 
dle, and sharp little promontories at the 
points of his shoulders and hips. 

“Jes’ you tack the reins and start *im,” 
said the driver, standing at a respectful dis 
tance and tossing us the reins, of which we 
Otf started the 


orse, ran over a large stone, caught the 


only managed to catch one. 


hub of the wheel in a corner of the fence, 
tearing away a couple of rods of palings, 
nd brought up with a lureh in the middle 
of the road. There he stood immovable, 
vith legs apart, refusing to budge, resisting 
| entreaties and commands, and standing 





as thongh meditating. After the space of 
about five minutes he apparently came toa 
determination, for with another sharp lurch 
he started once more at au ambling trot. 
We had no more trouble with him from 
this point to Anancock, excepting an occa- 

vual halt in the middle of the road, as 
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though the animal were debating the feas 
bility of turning back; but he reconsidered 
the point on every occasion, and finally car 
ried us safely into Ananecock, Certainly. 
considering how the mail-carrier of North 
wnupton endangers life and limb, net to 
speak of patience, he deserves the palm for 
patriotic disinterestedness and self-sacrifice. 
In some of the off-lying Atlantic islands 
before referred to, owned by private indi 
viduals, numbers of cattle and sheep are 
raised, running nearly wild, and requiring 
but little attention, finding ample suste 
nance in the rank salt sedge or in the serub 
bushes that cover the more elevated sandy 


portions. It was sheep-shearing time, and 
us we were curious to see not only these 
island sheep, but the manner of shearing 
them, we had an excellent opportunity of 
examining both the one and the other m 
der the pilotage of the owner of one of 
these islands—one of those many temporary 
| friends whose open-handed hospitality w« 


have so much cause to remember, 


B keeps bachelor’s hall on the mais 
land, under the strict supervision of a self 





relying, self-asserting, kind-hearted colored 
woman, Aunt Saber, an ex-slave of the B 

family, to whom she seems to have attached 
herself with all that faithful, uncompromis 
ing affection sometimes attending the old 
“patriarchal institution.” After many vi 


cissitudes subsequent to the war, during 
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OLD FIRE-PLACK, 


hich B had served in the Confederate 
navy, he returned once more to settle in Vin 
vinia,and Aunt Saber, who had nursed him 
when a child, came to keep house for him. 
She calls him * honey,” scolds him vigorous- 
ly, and oversees his household economy with 
the strictest attention. 

B ‘’s lawn slopes gently down to the 
shore of asalt creek or inlet from the Broad 
water, along the bed of which lie quantities 
of delicious oysters, which ean be raked up 
fat and deli- 
cate bivalves, not flaccid as those in a city 
restaurant, but plump, firm, and sweet, as 
they never are but when fresh from their 
At the shore of this creek, its 
bow on the gravelly beach, lay a large flat- 
boat, with a leg-of-mutton sail, in which 


not fifty yards from the house 


native beds. 


B and his guest proposed to cross to the 
island of the sheep-shearing. The crew con- 
. the writer, four men, and a 


; the freight of two baskets 


sisted of B 
small negro boy 
of “ grub,” sheep-shears, and a demijohn of 
water, for rarely any thing but rain-water 
can be obtained at these islands. 

They reached the island about night-fall, 


und after wading about a quarter of a mile 


through five inches of salt-water across an 


overflowed marsh, finally arrived at their 


It wasa 
tle log-built hut, containing but two small 
The lower one, half tilled by a 


destination—the overseer’s cabin. 


rooms 4 


gantic bedstead, is used for kitchen, sitting- 





AUNT SABER’S KITCHEN, 


room, bedroom, and dining-room all in one: 
the upper, for some mysterious purpose that 
man knows not of. 

Luckily a warm fire awaited the bedrag 
gled travellers, and a hearty meal of the food 
Aunt Saber had put up for us, eked out 
with a dozen or two of delicate marsh-hens 
eggys—tidbits for a king. 


carried a bushel or so of these beautiful lit 


The overseer had 


tle eggs over to the main-land to sell, but 
had luckily left enough for our consump 
tion. 

The night passed comfortably enough, ex 
cept for the requisitions of the native oc 
cupants of the bed, a heavy smell of damp 
clothes in a close room, an oceasional feeble 
grumbling of the men on the floor (where 
the overseer’s wife had wrapped them up 
like four babes), and once the frantic yells 
of the little darky, who had the nightmare. 
and scrambled over the recumbent men 
Beyond thes 
little inconveniences, the night passed as 
comfortably as could be expected. 

At dawn the next morning the men start 
ed to scour the island over and collect the 
stray sheep ina flock. They were scattered 
in all directions, some along the Atlantic 
surf, some across the marsh, some in the 
thickets in the southern part of the island. 
At length the sound of distant bleating was 
heard, and soon the drove 


amid muttered execrations. 


constantly aug- 


mented by the stragglers that joined it from 
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rectious slow ly and relue tantly moved 
a moment more and 


rushed tumultuously into it. 


ird the sheep-pen ; 


The shearing was done on a long table, a 
pentecs work-bench, the small negro be 
vy sent into the pen to ¢ atch the sheep for 
shearers. It was amusing to wateh him 
the cautious way in which he would ap- 
ch the frightened drove huddled in a 
ier, he searcely less frightened himself. 
suddenly he makes a dive, 
sses his sheep, stumbles. — 
the whole tlock gallops 
body. 


er his prostrate 


{nother rush is more for 
ite, and he fastens his 
wk little 


shaggy wool on the back of 


hands in the 


ome old ram, which drags 
m, grinning, yelling, and 
th gleaming eyeballs, 
lf around the peu before 
animal acknowledges 
If conquered, in the 
ernoon the wind blew up 
1 the northeast and rain 
n: the poor denuded 
shee DP, shivering in the cold 
nd, looked so miserable 
that B in very pity 
stopped the shearing. 
cold passage 
ross the water to the 
main-land. All 
to the skin, silent. and grim, 
the little darky’s teeth roll- 
like ivory 
Saber scolded 


ve arrived, of course. 


It was a 


were wet 


castanets. 
Aunt when 
“What yo’ come aeross fo’ 
dis kine o’ weather, any- 
way?” But she presently 
provided a roaring tire and 
warm clothes; then, seated 
with feet 
stretched to the grateful 
blaze, with a bottle of claret 
ud our pipes of tobacco, we 
rather enjoyed than other- © 
Wise our late experience. 
Judge sauntered in. 
His family live in one end of B 


n easy-chairs, 


—’s house, 


and he seems in the habit of dropping in in 
the evenings to have a friendly pipe and 
“powwow” with his landlord. He is a dry, 
taciturn man, but occasionally drops into 
irratives of his services during the late war. 
“Gentlemen,” he began, leaning back 
mtortably in his chair, “ I remember serv- 
ng in the Confederate service here on the 
Lastern Shore.” 
“T didn’t know the war reached here,” we 
said. 


“Oh yes, we all marched out to protect 
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“And what then ?” 
“Why, then—we 


Before we 


all went home again 
broke up I recolleet laying in 
front of the Yankee lines at Nashville, up 
the county here. There was no way of get 
ting water there except by crossing asroad 
up which the Yankees shot at us. I do 
hate bullets, ventlemen, hate 


So I vot 


them infer 


nally. 


a big nigger to bring the 
turn 


water for me whenever it was my 











LUZZARDS, 


One morning he comes in to me, and says 
he, ‘ Boss, I isn’t 


ateard of bullets. 


like white genlums. I's 
Idon’like’em. I wouldn't 
git no mo’ water, boss, ef you gave mea half 
adolla’’ Well. gentlemen,” said the judge, 
retlectively, “ there’s no doubt about it—the 
nigger is the greatest coward under heaven.” 

A picturesque sight is Aunt Saber’s kiteh- 
en, With a large open fire-place in which 
she can stand upright, a hnge crane hung 
With a variety of pot-hooks and hangers, its 
mantel-shelf adorned with bottles and hung 
around with newspaper artistically scallop- 


the land from the invader—till the Yankees | ed at the edges, and standing in front of the 


came down under Lockwood.” 


blazing logs an array of pots, pans, spiders, 
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MOUNT CUSTIS MANSION-LOUSE, 


ind kettles emitting odors of corn bread | sketch of this interesting interior—*" wa 
and the like, appealing balmily to the inner | now, honey, ef you haven’t got de head 
man. It is raining, and a couple of picka-| you! now ef dat hain’t my spiders jes « 
ninnies are warming their bare black toes | natural ez life! Why, lmight tigger a wee 

in the ashes, sharing the genial warmth | ‘fo’ I eould do dat.” 
“ with a boxful of goslings nearly drowned The Virginian plantation houses on t} 
out by the northeaster. 
‘Waal, now, honey,” says Aunt Saber, | frame, large and roomy. As in other place 
along the southern peninsula, they genera 


portion of the sea-side are generally built « 


standing with a frying-pan in her hand 


voking over our shoulder as we make a| ly stand close to the shores of a creek, \ 
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visited several comfortable and cozy houses 
of this kind, among the most so Mount Cus- 
tis, about three miles from Drummondtown, 
the county seat of Accomac, one of the old 
Custis farms, as its name indicates, 

The buzzards in the southern peninsula 
very abundant and exceedingly tame, 
being protected by the law of Virginia, as 
in other Southern States, where the decom- 
position of refuse takes place with such 
rapidity that they are most useful as seav- 
They build in the depths of the 
swamps that abound throughout this coun- 
try. We visited one of the nests of these 


ire 


engers, 


birds in the gloomy recesses of a swamp, 
an 
vines 


where almost tropical tangle of trees 
and rendered it 
One constantly sees these birds, either sail- 
ng in graceful gyrations through the air, 
flapping awkwardly up from the road-side 
to some low tree within easy reach of the 


nearly impassable. 


carriage Whip, or indolently sitting in rows | 


ilong the top of a worm-fence, scarcely no- 
ticing the passer-by. 


Numerous Revolutionary cannon are scat- | 


tered throughout the peninsula. How they 
got there it is hard to say, but there they 
are, like so many veterans long past the 
years of active service, stranded in a coun- 
try district. 
ing recumbent in the grass, converted into 
a temporary horse and carriage by a small 
impish negro boy “’tendin’ baby 3” 


Sometimes they are seen ly- 


some- 
times standing ereet at the village street 
corner, their muzzles in the ground, their 
butts serving as an excellent means where- 
by the inevitable small boy can take his 
necessary exercise, 

The soil of peninsular Virginia is rather 
kindly than rich. Certainly it has not that 
richness of virgin land of which it is said, 


“Tickle it with a hoe, and it laughs in a 


harvest ;” but light manuring produces a | 
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quick return and ample crops, and that con 
siderably earlier than in other places north 
of Norfolk. There is still a remnant of the 
old style of farming to be seen, of whieh it 
was said that there were only three crops 
raised in Virginia—corn, hogs, and niggers, 
of which the hogs ate all the corn, and the 
niggers devoured all the hogs. One of these 
“crops,” however, is removed from the list 
The* poor white” is poor very poor, The 
small farmers of the North can not compare 
with these in absolute destitution of money. 
* Doetor” of them, who had 
slowly recovered consciousness after being 


said one 
terribly injured by an exploding grindstone 

* doetor, Lreckon Pm pretty badly bruck 
up, hain’t 1?” 

“Yes, my man; you are hurt just about 
as badly, to stand a chance of recovery, as 
any man | ever saw.” 

“Thet’s so, Wival, doctor, do 
you know, thet ez poor ez Lam, an’ ez much 
ez I need money, I—I wouldn’t ev hed this 
happen to me fer—fer frenty-fire dollars !” 

Many of these poor whites are day-laborers 


thet’s so. 


on the neighboring tarms, but others work 
a small patch of potatoes or corn on theit 
own account, in ground mostly so filled with 
stumps and so given to overgrowing bushes 
to be to any but 
One sometimes sees them working in thei 
| tields, 


| as useless themselves. 
Paterfamilias does the ploughing, 
Filius Minimus drops the corn, and the rest 
come in regular sequence, Mater leading the 
hoeing. 
| The poor are wofully ignorant, as the 
upper Classes are, in many instances, indo- 
| lently unprogressive, though far less so than 
| formerly. In short, the Virginia portion of 
the peninsula seems sunk in a Rip Van 
| Winkle sleep that bas lasted a hundred in- 
| stead of twenty years, and that as yet shows 
but small signs of awaketing. 
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THE STUDY 


M 


the present trove 


OF ART IN BOSTON 


USEUMS of the fine arts may be 


to doa 


said 
to us of America, at 
, Similar to that which the 
monasteries of Greece, Byzantium, and Italy 


service 


and, in missal painting, that of St. Gall, in 
Switzerland —aeccomplished during the tran 
sition period from the fourth century to the 
Renaissance in the thirteenth. 

The monasteries were the chief conserva- 
tories of art throughout that long term of 
and They protected it 
our museums defend it 
against an enlightened age, 


change violence, 
from the dark ages: 
That is to say 

if the phrase need ¢ xplanation 
of enlightenment of that kind which 
been rather narrowly called * practical,” and 


an eXCess 


has 


of progress in commerce, invention, polities, 
thre of land 
mperilled the higher development of the 
wsthetic. What that 


of painting 


ud subduing hew areas, has 


was it caused oui 


earliest: school the school of 
Copley, West, Trumbull, and Stuart, follow- 
Allston 


spark Of its lnspiration to the next comers ? 


ed by to expire, leaving scarcely a 
Phis result was due mainly if not altogether 
to the absence of efficient means for presery- 
ing traditions, disciplining new painters, and 
training the general public to a spontaneous 
vet refined and discerning appreciation of 
artistic effort. There has now been no seri 
ous question for a long time as to the strong 
and redundant native ability of Americans 
In the plastic arts. Neither has there been 
of whole-souled yet keen 
response to good work among the people oft 
wealth who 


Wanting a kind 


have known how to use their 


incomes for other than the more coarse and 
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obvious needs or pleasures. I lately hear 
it remarked by a young artist of aecknuow 
edged gifts, who also has the faculty of ob 
serving and reflecting upon his art in vai 
relations, that, talk as may 
publie ignorance in America touching 
fine arts, there has been 


ous 
the 
the 
the 


we about 
among us, it 
long-run, an encouraging amount of in 

stinctive recognition bestowed upon the best 
performance (though indisputably mach bad 
art has been fostered besides). The opin- 
ion finds support in an analogous one ex 
pressed by Reményi to a friend of the pres 
ent writer. The violinist declared that there 
Was something in American musical erit 

cism far more to be prized than the expet 

enced finesse of French or the erudition ot 
German and English writing of the same 
class, namely, an easy and unaffected dis- 
crimination, a firm grasp of points having 
the most significance, with a use of phrases 
sometmnes deficient in a technical way, but 
revealing at once an insight into the heart 
of the wsthetic mystery. 
fairly 


Thus we have it 
well established that there is both a 
positive bias in our national character to- 
ward productivity in the arts, and an innate 
cordiality about encouraging those who pro- 
duce. Nevertheless, painters find existence 
hard and precarious amongst us. Were it not 
for a modest patriotism on the part of some 
of them, which has net always been recog 
nized generously enough, we should soon 
have none of the better class of artists on 
our shores; and those who now steadfastly 
persist in a career at home, either through 
choice or necessity, sometimes stand terribly 
near starvation. Of the more suecessful, 
some, tired of the uncertain, thin, and plu- 
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vious atmosphere in which art must dwell 
on this side of the Atlantic, have gone t« 


England and France, where they have found 
ongenial surroundings and better support. 
Now here is a contradiction: on the one 
ide, American character with its inborn re 

spolslveness to the artistic; on the other, 
American artists finding it next to impossi 

je to achieve a healthy, balanced growth 


» this country. Do we ask the reason of 


this contradiction ? 


Once more the answer 
must be, Beeause we have not heretofore had 
proper means for the conservation of the 
arts. What one powerful mind or one group 
of such minds may accomplish, after gallant 
and prayerful struggling, is lost to all sue 
essors; each aspirant has to fight the old 
ecround over again, and to waste in Thanceu 
ring for temporal success that fine super 
fluity of inspiration which ought to be given 
wholly to spiritaal victories over form and 
color. Hence the necessity of museums and 
“art s¢ hools, 

In this whirlpool of energy wherein we 
exist, and with the conditions that still 
dominate in the greater part of the coun- 
try, the attention which may be fixed for a 
time on a few prominent artists or their 
works is soon absorbed into the centre of 
material activity again. The only way to 
change this is partially to break up the voi 
tex. We must give the currents of popular 
life anew direction. The goal to which that 
direction refers can he kept before us only 
vy well-appointed museums in which the 
achievements of art are permanently and 
tangibly shown; the means for impelling 
people toward the goal in view are sup 


plied by the public-school drawing system 
and the free evening classes in drawing, 
Which find a culmination in schools like 
that established at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, in’ Boston, This is the underlying 
philosophy of the movement for improved 
art study begun in Massachusetts some 
eight or ten years ago, which has led to 
the establishment of the best general graded 
scheme of instruction yet inaugurated in 
this country. It is not to be supposed that 
this movement was begun solely out of a 
love for the beautiful, or to ripen local art 
as an end sufficient in itself. The cultiva- 


ted New-Englander has not laid aside his 


traditional shrewdness in parting with cer- | 


tain ancestral crudities, and sound business 
reasons were found for State legislation in 
favor of artistic training. The mortifying 
experience of England in her World’s Fair 
of 1852, which resulted in the formation of 
the South Kensington Museum and schools, 
told at last upon the observation of Yankee 
Inanufacturers and merchants, who saw the 
immense strides that the mother country had 


taken since cultivating design in her indus- 


tries. This was once well exemplified by a 
secturer at the old Central School of Design, 


ithe minds of teachers, the public at large, 
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in London, who showed his audience three 
marmalade pots of exactly the same size. 
The first, a plain jar, cost fourteen cents; 
the next, which had a mimic thistle em 
hossed on it, cost eighteen, though the jar 
was still plain white; the third, which had 
aspray of the orange painted on it in colors, 
sold tor twenty-four cents. Yet, mark cave 

fully, neither of the decorated jars cost the makes 
two cents more than the plain one, So much 
value does ornament add. The commercial 
importance of design might easily be proved 
here on a much larger seale, but unfortu 
Let it be 
enough to say that in IS70, after less than 


nately statistics are not popular. 


eighteen years of South Kensington, the 
value added to cotton goods manutactured 
in England was twice and a quarter the 


original cost of raw material. This enor 


Vv Work 
auship was largely owing to the improve 


mous rate in the addition of value 


ment in patterns caused by the new art 
training. Anple prece dent, therefore, could 
be cited in support of the Massachusetts 
Legislature when it passed an act, in April 
[s70, declaring that any town might, and all 
towns and cities of over 10,000 inhabitants 
must, annually make provision for giving 
tree instruction in industrial or mechanic 
al drawing to persons over tifteen years of 
age. This instruetion, either in day or even- 
ing schools, was wisely placed under the care 
of the regular local school committees, so 
that the study became at once a part of 
the regular education of all embryo citizens 
who should attend the public schools at all. 

Before going any farther, let us look into 
one or two of the Boston schools, and see 
how this branch of knowledge, at once use 
ful and tlowery, is followed out by the chil 
dren. Like all proverbial blessings, that of 
education inart here falls upon the rieh and 
the poor alike. In the Eliot School, for ex 
wmple, where the pupils are contributed 
from a poorer quarter of the city. we find 
them tracing the same lines, copying the 
same designs, pictures, or models, furnished 
in the Brimmer School, where a class of 
more fortunately circumstaneced children do 
their studying; and, best of all, we tind them 
exercising the same sort of knowledge and 
imagination in making original decorative 
or architectural designs. Some examples 
of the work which these common-school 
classes produce are given in this article, and 
as they have been chosen in order to show 
the regular progression of acquirement, a 
short account of the plan now followed will 
serve to make them more interesting. One 
does not at all appreciate on a first glance 
how much method and what careful thought 
on the part of the State Superintendent of 
Drawing they represent. 

A kind of supe rstitious terror as to the 
difficulties of learning to draw reigned in 
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the city government when the matter | cultivating his intelligence as well as his 





first broached This notion had grown!) eve and hand. In this way he is equipped 


out of the ut stematic way in which pu-|) with a vocabulary, which he can use with 


entire facility when he comes to more difti 


/ ek {cult forms of artistic expression. The first 
| 2 figure given here is based on the square 
\ and cirele,in subdividing which the eve be 


wins to acquire accuracy. Every design ot 
this sort is made up by repetitions and re 

arrangement of a small unit—in this case a 
three-quarter ellipse, supplemented with 
sections of diagonals and other simple lines 
In the next pattern we see what was don 
by a boy of eight in the way of original de 

sign, using straight and curved lines within 
squares. His production, though mechan 
ical and very elementary, shows that his eye 
has been accustomed by the previous exer 
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vifted, and then suecess came only aft- 





er squandering much valuable effort. 2.—ol PRIMARY SCHOOI 
Mr. Walter Smith, a graduate of South 
Kensington, who took charge of the draw- | cises to select good forms. Besides calling 


ing in the State, applied the gradations | invention into play thus early, the primary 


usnal in other studies as soon as he could! course teaches drawing from oral descrip 


make the required changes; and now the tion, without the pu 
child encounters but one difficulty at a time, J pil’s seeing the de 
mastering that before going on to face the ffi C sign le is to*repro 
next. _ “ duce; and another 


In the primary schools he learns the “al very good point in 


phabet and nomenelature of form:;” he be it is the drawing, 
vins with lines and the simplest $4 trom memory, desigus 


veometric forms, drawing them 4 which have been 





lirst npon a slate—so that even \ Vee tanght previously 
\ : . 

the slight additional difficulty of | Every one will pet 

producing the same effect on pa A Qaid’’ ceive how much 






per may be avoided—and after this discipline must 
strengthen the mem 
ory, andin that way 


act favorably upon 


ward in his book. 
These make a basis 


for varied ontline ex 


ercises, with which | otherstudies,though 
he becomes perfect Pa this and the learn 
ly familiar, all of { ing to detine and 
them having some oo draw plane geomet 


ric figures are mere 


ffine of beauty to 
stimulate him, and 3.—ORIGINAL DESIGN, GRAMMAR SONOOL, THIRD OLABS, ly incidental advan- 
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taves. The main thing is that, here at 
the start, the children learn simple prin- 
iples of drawing which they can never 
forget, and from them they can go on 
developing technical power with great 
ease. This power will serve them well 
it every turn in life, whether they are 
to be machinists, carpenters, workers in 
stone or iron, gold, silver, or tin, pat- 
tern-drawers, engineers, artists, arehi 
tects, teachers, lecturers, Inventors, ag- 
riculturists, naturalists, antiquarians, 
journalists, or art erities. In faet, it 
has been said by an edueator that ‘a 
hoy or girl who can draw has acquired 
one qualification for nine-tenths of the 
occupations into which ali labor is di- 
vided.” 

That the promise of these careful 


vginnings has not been exaggerated 
in what I have just written will be 
seen as Wwe pass on in our inspection 
of the ascending grades of this pub- 
lic-school work. By the time we reach 
the grammar schools we find in the lower 
classes original designs like the third ex- 
ample given here, and in the higher classes 
others, like the next in the series. This 
one is from the hand of a girl of fifteen. | 
Though it is perhaps not the most shining 
instance that might be pointed out, T have 
selected it in order to give a fair represen- 
tation to the coming woman as well as the 
coming man. If a politician were writing 
this article, he would tremble for his future 
in venturing to say what Iam about to say, 
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more especially since the design just men 
tioned comes from that home of liberty, the 
Bunker Hill School; but, not being engaged 
in the making of a platform, T must boldly 
state my conviction that, below the high 
schools at any rate, the boys succeed better 
in original design than the girls do. Why 
this is so Lam at a loss to explain on any 
accepted tradition, because the reigning be 
lief—dune perhaps to the aptness of women 
for faney-work—seems to be that in decora 
tive design women are naturally more gifted 


than the male sex. Women, however, are 
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( DEOORATION OF OUP ANI I I 
e conventio in mind and habit than 
ho consequently have the larger share 
of origina The fact. as above, 
s stated: this « 
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latter often includes intricate patterns. 


\ 


one time drawing maps from memory w 
practi ed, but this, L believe, is not done ver 


Phe 


found to inerease the precision of the fre 


much now. instrumental training i 


hand work when introduced at this stage 


Next in order are the high sehools, 


here the element of shading is brought in 


Simple Lroups composed ofa jar, a cube 


ball, 


and so on, are drawn and shaded fron 
the actual object, giving a chance for study 
ot 


light and shade upon them. 


graduates 
Atter this, va 


rious reliefs are used as models; 


smooth surfaces with nicely 
for instance 
a plaster cast of a couple ot quinees on 

twig, with their leaves—which gives oppo 
tunity for dealing with shadows of greatet 


Alliam 
Moreover, thre 


inequality—or a cast of some of the 


bra ornamentation, 
ot 


range origina 


design becomes 


sugees Po ve wider and at thi 

1 >the gran same time more 
mar schools: th special: instead of 
most mportant a mere re-arrange 
1 element add ment of conven 
ed to the es of tionalized flowe) 
prima instruc and foliage forms, 
tion is ft choice the pupils are re 
of natural foliage, quired to invent 
berries, ete., as the their design and 
subj he for orig DESLUNS FOR I wa ae AGES OF PUPILS, apply it to some 
inal design. Ihe particular decora 
teacher gives, as here, a leaf divested of | tive purpose, such as wall- papers, tiles, 
ecidental pecnliarities—simply a conven- | plates, cups, and lace. Thus we have here 


tionalized leaf and some buds. With 
these the young scholar makes a design 
of any shape she chooses, introducing 


abstract curves if so disposed, 


Or pel 


haps the theme to be treated is an acorn 


md an oak leaf, in which case the cup 
of the acorn can be made into a pretty 
horde Among the illustrations will 
be found one representing a page of a 
copy-book, in which the process is 
shown: given a maple leaf, a design to 
fill a « e, another for a square, a third 
for a rectangle, are required. But be 
sides iis the grammar-school classes 
have free-hand drawing in outline, and 
from models on the blackboard or solid 
objects rhe latter are very simple, but 
the geometric construction of solids like 


the cone and eylinder is explained to the 


pupils as they draw, and thus they are 
ible later on to understand the structure 
of more complicated objects, the forms 
of which are based upon these. In this 


exercise the process of drawing from na- 


ture is begun, for the students here de- 
velop the faculty of seizing the main 
underlying forms of natural objects, 


Which of conrse are large ly reducible to 


geometric figures. he other lessons of 
' , 
this grade 


geometric drawing with 


The 


are 


instruments,and memory drawing. 


S. 
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FIRST INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING AT 


a eup laid off in regular professional style ; 
and it is worth while to reproduce two 
plans for a lace collar and some edging, 
which illustrate the contidence and grace 
of touch and the appreciation of the beau 
tiful attained by one of the pupils so long 
as four years ago, when Mr. Smith’s system 
was not nearly so complete as at present. 
In things of this sort, and at this stage of 
proceedings, the feminine genius seems to 
come out ahead of the masculine. The 
Girls’ High School, indeed, may be called 
the most flourishing in the city as to art, 
and has a room properly fitted up for draw- 
ing, in which the beauty of the examples 
ranged about produces a very favorable 
effect. Rooms like this have an wsthetic 
atmosphere much to be desired in all the 
schools. Some members of the advanced 
class in the boys’ high schools select ma- 
chine drawing for their chief attention, and 
have made very good copies from flat mod- 
els; while others, again, apply themselves 
to the first steps of pictorial art—one of the 
girls of the ex-senior class, to cite a case, 
making a sepia copy of one of Turner's land 
scapes (presumably from a lithographic on 
engraved copy). Naturally, these branches 
can not be carried very far in the schools, 
for just at this point the common-school in- 





we 
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struction in drawing ends. But when they 
have reached this limit, the students are 
prepared to go forward alone; and, in fact, 
from there on they will be their own best 
instructors, unless they wish to enter a tech- 
nological school, or to go abroad for the ben 
efit of study with the modern masters of 
fine art; for all that they have learned in 
school is solid, connected, and self-reliant 
knowledge. When they copy a drawing of a 
stationary engine or square-threaded screw, 
or an engraving after Turner, they know 
just how to render every line and surface 
It is with them no painful imitative job, 
like the efforts of school-children who man- 
aged to draw all sorts of things in the old 
“copy-books,” without ever learning how 
to reproduee the same things from nature. 
The technical facility with the peneil of 
boys and girls who emerge from this course 
at the ages of sixteen or nineteen is as un- 
conscious as the ability to write, and henee- 
forth they can go about drawing landscapes, 
animals, human figures, or machines and 
patterns for themselves, constantly progress 
ing farther on the path in which. they have 
been so well started. ‘To be sure, the hu 
man figures which they draw will at first 
be poor affairs, because in that noblest and 
most difficult funetion of art they have had 
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no practice, (Prom- aS 

sing gramimar-school 

pupils were at one ABS 

time allowed to draw AR 

from life at the Low- NS 

ell Institute, and ss ¥ seen?” 4 
probably similar fa- 

cilities will in) time 3 . ‘ 6 ‘ Pane x several vears Carried 
we, provid- SAL ‘ 4 rh Y Y re. recap 
ed.) jut the  pro- -4 . - co Which many teach 
cesses have been hi SS LESS ers, and also mechan 
tered, and after that ORIGINAL DESIGNS, EVENING DRAWING SCHOOL, ics, hadattended wit] 
the proficiency — at- 


tained in any thing like figure-drawing will 
depend upon time, industry, individual tal 
ent, and opportunity for studying from the 
life. 
Enough 


has already 


been accomplished 
to prove that this is net an overstatement, 
although at first, and even now to some ex 
tent, the full advantages of the system could 
hot he reap dl in the upper schools, because 
so many of the students there liad passed 
through the lowet erades ol general educa- 


tion before drawing was made one of the 


requirements or put upon its present foot- 
ing of scientific thoroughness. Only the 
original designs are reproduced here, be 


cause it would be difficult and tedious to il 
lustrate the various stages of dictation and 
memory drawing, and because the desigus 
the effeets of drill in exer 
Great stress is laid on free-hand work 
trom the start,and when contidence in that 
has been gained, pupils in the higher gram 


mar classes are allowed to use tracing-papel 


embody those 


Cises 


in copying and recombining parts of figures 
wd designs which they have already been 
over in free-hand drawing, the object being 
to familiarize them with the simple combi 
nation of elements, divested for the time of 
any added effort of the hand. 

One part of the public instruction not 
yet mentioned lies somewhat outside of this 
course, though governed by the same man- 
and 


work done 


agers 
the 


drawing, 


ou similar principles. ‘This is 


in free Classes for 


of 1870 the 
Christian Unity Society of Boston had for 


evening 


Previous to the law 


profit. Free evening 
schools being maintained in Boston for oth 
er studies, it was thought well to have the 
same thing in drawing, and some of the in 
strnetors in the former benevolent lectures 
at first shared in this portion of the city’s 
work, When the experiment was begun, 
after very brief public notice that it would 
be tried, nearly a thousand men, women, and 
children registered their names for entrances 
within a week, and many more were turned 
away because the rooms provided could not 
accommodate them. This shows how great 
was the real desire and need for an evening 
school. Among these thousand persons en 
rolled ninety-six distinet oceupations were 
represented—the oldest pupil was fifty-five 
years of age, and the youngest fifteen—but, 
as night be supposed, carpenters and ma- 
chinists were the most numerous. Very few 
who attended had ever had any instruction 
in drawing, however, so that all were start 
ed upon about the same order of tasks. The 
teachers also had something to learn re 
specting the best method to be adopted 
One enthusiastic pre-Raphaelite requested 
his class in general drawing to select small 
pebbles, and forthwith make representations 
ofthem. It is a little pathetic to think of 
this assemblage of earnest but ignorant dis- 
ciples, who had come to ask for the bread 
of art. sitting patiently down to their feast 
of stones, and trying to make something of 
it. The experiment proved a failure, and 
the Kensington style of outlines, placed on 
the blackboard, was substituted for the peb- 
bles. Improvement began at once, and then 
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twigs, oak leaves, and plaster casts were 
brought into play. To encourage quickness 
of execution, after outline and shadow had 
been fairly well grasped,a very pretty and 
poetic device was adopted. The path of 
knowledge was strewn literally with flow- 
ers: rose-buds, tulips, petunias, and callas 
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were brought for the students to draw from; 
and the generous interest which the whole 
study roused among the citizens appeared 
in the readiness with which certain florists 
and the Horticultural Society sent flowers 
gratuitously for this purpose. Lasting only 
a single evening, they had to be copied in 
the two hours devoted to a lesson, and it 
must have furnished a pleasant stimulus to 
the workers to make the flowers live again 
on paper, amid the expiring perfumes thrown 
out by the actual blossoms as they slowly 
faded. It was a gentle agency for discipline, 
which worked very well. One pupil insist- 
ed upon depicting the usual models with 
coarse, heavy lines, even applying these to 
the blossoms. Seeing this obstinate trait, 
the teachers flung a pot of lilies at him ly 
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way of punishment; that is, they placed lil 
| les-of-the-valley before him as amodel. Thy 
pupil was baffled. It was clearly imposs 

ble to represent lilies-of-the-valley by means 
of heavy lines, and from that hour the fanlt 
was completely cured, 


How perfectly sym 
bolic of the whole culture of art, that an un 
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discerning eve and prejudiced hand should 
be conquered by a delicate little tlower! 
A class in free-hand drawing from the sol 
id model succeeded better than any other 
during this first winter's session ; and really 
the results which were shown from them in 
the first exhibition of publie-school draw 
ings, held May 1, 1871, only tive months aft 
er they began, were astonishing. It was in 
this small class, too, that mechanics gained 
| themost. They had come to the school with 
a restless conviction that they must use in 
strnments and do technical work at once, 
but the fact was that instruction in instrn- 
| mental drawing was found to be wasted upon 
| those who did not gain some proficiency in 
| free-hand. Ornamentation was tanght, with 
something of its history, and the difference 
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VURNAMENTAL BORDER 


IN PLASTER ( 





HONE YSUOKLE), DESIGNED AND MODELLED BY PUPIL OF 


APPLETON STREET SOMOOL, 


vetTween good and bad design was shown 


by hanging examples of both in papers and 


printed cloths. The committee were not sat- 
istied with what was thus hastily accom- 
plished, but felt the great importance of es- 
tablishing the evening schools more tirmly. 
One encouraging observation made was that 
although owing to hurried organization the 
classes were conducted almost without rules, 


though they embraced people of very 
unlike habits and associations, complete or- 
der prevailed, so that any lady might at 
tend the lessons without annoyance to her- 
self, and there were no cases of discipline. 
Matters having been thus finely set in oper- 
ation, the City Council of course—as some 
part of a municipal government is always 
refused 
the appropriation for the @vening drawing 


sure to oppose far-sighted measures 
school for the next year. This caused some 
trouble, but was finally remedied, and evei 
ice that time this part of the undertaking 


has proceeded with the greatest success, 


SI 


Phere are now tive of these schools in Bos 
ton, and another is soon to be opened in Ros 
lindale distriet. They were imitated in othe1 
cities, one having been formed in Worcester, 
one In New Bedford, and so in Lowell, Hav 
erhill, and Cambridge; but the last-named 
has not been kept up. The Boston schools 
ive open four evenings each week, but no 
pupil can attend on more than two. It is 
a fine sight, that which you obtain at the 
Appleton Street Scho »] between seven and 
nine at night. There, in three spacious 
rooms at the top of the solid, quiet, well- 
lighted building, x silent troop of absorbed 
workers—men, women, boys, and girls—are 
bending over their boards, pencilling away 
softly, carefully, happily. One of the apart- 
ments is given up to those who are drawing 
from flat copies. Here is a young man striv- 


ing to eatch the lasting vet elusive grace 


of some old sculpture, say the Riccardi Sap 


pho; here a woman in a cheap figured shaw 

who patiently studies the play of muscles 
on the Vatican torso. Yonder black boy 
rubbing out vigorously, and then applying 
himself again to his outline, seems very much 
inearnest. Then there are young girls with 
a womanly seriousness resting on their fore 

heads, and eyes that glance at you a mo 
ment with the calm passion of art, then tur 
back to the copy. In the other two rooms 
half the occupants are made of plaster, and 


| those who are not are hard at work making 
| portraits of those that are. 


Curious, to see 
these dumb, white, lifeless figures receiving 
so much reverent attention from the living 
the young forms, colored palpitatingly with 
inflowing breath! It is human, couscious 
clay studying worshipfully that other bean 
tifully fashioned dust, and growing the bet 
ter thereby, even ministering to the expan 
What 
interests one much is to trace the same con 


sion of the soul through this process. 


centrated, dignified repose in all the faces 
of the pupils, different as they are among 
themselves, because they are all turned to 
ward some aspect of one common ideality 
A small class who model in clay as well as 
draw from the antique has been formed here, 
and some of the most meritorious efforts of 
the pupils have been cast and hung up on 
the walls for their encouragement and that 
of their fellows. 

“That is a very good frieze indeed,” says 
a member of the committee, pointing to an 
original cast among these, as we go through 
the room together. “ Who did that ?”’—to 
the teacher. 

“The young man who did it is here,” says 
the teacher; “over there in the corner.” 

In fact, there has been a quick glance 
from the corner, which shows that the 
young modeller is delighted, thongh he is 
now bent over his drawing-board again as- 


siduously. The committee member, whose 
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rd of praise (owing to his high character 
i art as well as other things) descends like 
iL sort of crown on the young man’s brow, 
voes up and congratulates him directly. 
Every body in the room feels happier after 
that fortunate little incident. 
Looking into the list of two hundred and 
fifty pupils at this school, [ found among 
hem the following occupations, coming ex- 
etly in this order: Fresco painter, student, 
salesinan, errand-boy, grocer clerk, sail-mak 


r.cabinet-maker, bell-man. Amony others, 


taken at random, were a switchman, an art- 
st (lady), box-maker, cigar-maker, house 
vork servant (a woman), a shoe-cutter, 

ismith, tailor, upholsterer, engraver, li- 
thographer, machinist, clerk, marble-cutter, 

irver, decorators, apprentices, a scenic art- 
st, amerchant and his wife. 

The flat copies used here are chiefly Ra- 
vaisson’s splendid photographs from the an- 
tique and Géréme’s “Cours de Dessin,” sets 
of which have been loaned by Mr. C. C, Per- 
kins, Who was wisely elected chairman of 
the Drawing Committee in 1873, and has 
served the cause indefatigably and most ef- 
fectively. The expense of the evening 
schools during the winter of 1870-71 was 
ibout $4000, or at that time $10 90 per cap- 
ita. Ib is proportion. 
Pupils have to pay for the paper and rub- 
ber they use, which, by-the-way, makes 
them much more careful in their work ; and 
instruments return them 
each night to the desk, very few cases of 
Inisappropriation There is a 
class for mechanical drawing in Bedford 
Street, which is well worth visiting. <A 
hundred green-shaded lights hang like a 
swarm of big Cuban tire-flies over the heads 
of the students at their long rows of desks, 
these jets being ingeniously connected with 
the gas-pipes by rubber tubes, so that they 
can be slid along upon an iron frame and 
desired. We 
found pupils and teachers here so deeply in- 
terested in what they were doing that they 
had allowed the atmosphere to become suf- 
focating, and were not even aware of it. 
Phis was the only tangible objection to the 
study of drawing that I had encountered, 
but if was speedily removed by partly open- 
ing the windows. 


now much less in 


those who use 


occurring. 


adjusted exactly as may be 


The school has two of 
the most enthusiastic teachers that can be 
imagined, and their enthusiasm takes the 
form of very hard work, great cleverness in 
getting up the best modes of instruction, 
and incessant extra labor over the details 
of the school ont of hours. 

The students are all men (some quite 
young), mostly apprentices to builders or 
machinists, and they come here at night to 
lay up new capital that may aid them in 
the day work on which they depend for a 
living. A very interesting course was shown 
us on a set of cards done by former pupils. 
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From 
a simple dotted line each pupil is carried on 


Its gradation was simply exquisite. 


through every kind of line employed in me- 
chanical drawing, and taught their various 
uses; throagh several styles of lettering: 
then into plane projections, followed by the 
projection of solids, and next of curved bod 
ies, Closing with the introduction of solid 
bodies into others, and isometric projection. 
When all 


been learned, pupils eleet to make a special 


these elaborate elements have 


study of architectural or machine drawing 
The measures for teaching these advanced 
branches are equally good. [saw one young 
fellow, who had been there but a few weeks, 
who had passed through the initial course, 
and was making a fine colored drawing ot 
a street hydrant of which he had taken a 
rough sketeh in all its parts. The bydrant 
was on the other side of the room, in pieces, 
nor was allowed 
to refer to it; he had to rely solely on his 
sketch. Now that young man will soon be 
able to command a higher salary, because 


and he could neither see 


he can go to distant places, make sketches 
of machines, bring them back, and draw out 
the whole thing in working plans; or, if not 
that, he will utilize his sketthing faculty in 
inventing or in becoming at some time a 
manufacturer himself. The evening class 
at Charlestown serves a very useful pur 
pose: it is entirely devoted to ship-draught- 
ing, Which is more likely to be congenial to 
the young artisans of that part of the city, 
where the great steamers land, and where 
the navy-yard is situated. It is to be hoped 
that the atmosphere of jobbery surrounding 
the latter institution will not contaminate 
the class, which has been one of the most 
successful. None of its work can be repro- 
duced in these pages, for somewhat the same 
reason Which Heine ungallantly assigned for 
not giving diagrams of the Géttingen wom- 
en’s feet in his Reisebilder 
per large enough could be found. 


no sheets of pa- 
The me 
chanical drawing of the evening schools 
would not interest general readers, excel- 
lent though it is; but a glimpse of thei 
free-hand work is given in the illustrations. 

The system merely outlined in these par- 
agraphs has been built up to its present ex- 
by eight unselfish 
labor on the part of a few citizens and as- 
siduous exertions by the State Director, Mr. 
Sinith, whose health has now temporarily 
broken down under the strain. 
been seconded by faithful subordinates. It 
was in the nature of things that many ex- 
periments should have to be tried before 
the whole plan could be perfeeted, and the 
want of sufficient funds often compelled 
slow progress and the adoption of a make- 
shift policy. But there were many people 
who allowed nothing for these hinderances ; 
and strange as it may seem, this vast project 
of improvement has been carried out against 


cellence ouly vears of 


These have 
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continual narrow opposition, sneers, and 
criticism, At first there was a party who 
looked upon even mechanical drawing as 
an idle accomplishment, with which the 
State had nothing to do: and afterward 
there was a party who thought that me 
chanical drawing was entirely beneath the 
notice of the State, whieh ought to concern 
itself only with teaching the fine arts. But 
these persons have not sueceeded in pre 
venting a great improvement in education : 
and how warmly the debt to Mr. Perkins 
for his large share in assisting to accomplish 
it is acknowledged in Boston, may be in 
ferred from the facet that his name appeared 
on all the tickets for School Committee in 
the last election. He will thus continue at 
the head of the drawing department.  Be- 
fore looking at the cost of introducing draw- 
ing, the reader must be reminded that one 
Ma 


we source of expense and difficulty was 
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the Necessity af 
teaching all the tea 
ers at the same tit 
that the pupils 
gan the study At 
first special instruct 
ors had to be ey 
ployed in the h 
schools, lectures ane 


lessons were 





to teachers in all t 
grades, and a Norn 
Art School was es 
tablished to tra 
teachers who hie 
not yet begun prac 
ticing their profes 
sion. As fast as 
teacher Inasteres 
one of the five re 
quired — branches 
free - hand, mode 
memory, geometrr 
al drawing, and pes 
spective credit was 
given for the exan 
ination passed 
that one branch, br 
notuntilallhad bee 
learned was a ce 


tificate given. = hh 
1275 over L000 teaecl 
ers passed examina 
tions in one subject 
and eighteen hea 
masters took full d 
plomas. Four years 
before not a mast 
or teacher in the cit 





could have taught 
more than one 
branch, and specia 
Instructors woul 
have been out of 
the question by rea 
son of the expense involved, Sut in 187 

all five were being tanght in forty-nine 
schools out of fifty-eight. Since then the 
state of things has improved still more, and 
only five special instructors are now rr 

quired in the whole of Boston. The sys 
tem has thus been grafted on to the regu 
lar machinery of the schools, making very 
little additional expense to the tax-payers 
and no more labor for teachers than before 

although croakers had predicted that this 
could never be done, A similar outery of 
sympathy for teachers had been raised when 
music was added to the curriculum a short 
time before; now both these refining pu 

suits are carried on without any extension 
of the school-hours, and are found to quick 
en pupils in their other studies. Only two 
hours are given to drawing in the primary 
per week, one and a half in the grammar, 
and two hours in the high schools. 
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It would be difficult, even with a greater 
umber of wood-cuts, to give an adequate 
dea of the good results reached every year 
by the devotion of even this small portion 
of time during the two terms. These were 
manifested in the first exhibition held in 
May. In71. A well-known artist, examining 
some of the free-hand drawings shown there, 
remarked aloud: “It’s impossible that they 
vere done without dividers and the rule. 
That, now, Was never done without instru- 
ments.” . “Indeed it was, Sir,” said a little 
virl who stood near, * for I did it myself!” 
No one would now be so incredulous, for 
children can be seen doing this sort of work 
it any time during drawing hours in the 


schools. People used also to suppose the 


question unanswerable in the affirmative, | 


which is now sometimes asked: “Can any 
melearn to draw?” The work just referred 
to above came from the Shurtletf School, and 
represented every scholar in it, yet there 
was not a single bad production in the col- 
lection, Which sufficiently proves the possi- 
bility of teaching children who may not have 
been known to have any capability in this 
direction, The exhibition of 1871 was pe- 
culiarly convineing, because the system was 
not at that time even fully organized, and 
had not got the momentum, so to speak, 
whieh it has now aequired. Another show- 





ing was made in 1872, with the same sue- | 


cess; the last exhibition was in 1875, and 
there will probably be another in May of 
this year. 


schools for 1873-74 was $31,835 52; for 174 
75 it was only $380,187 
$1600 in one year, while great improve- 
When we 
distribute these amounts among 50,000 pu- 
pils who are getting the benetit of them, we 
find that to teach drawing costs but a few 
mills a day for each student, and the knowl- 
edge thus given may be worth to him hun- 


ments were also being made. 


dreds or thousands of dollars every year in | 


ifter-life. By so much as he is a gainer in 
this way, the State will also profit. 

There is room for criticism of the teach 
ing, if it were wise to dwell upon its limit- 
ations. Every system planned for large 
masses of minds must be somewhat me- 
chanical, and in the painting of the teach 
ers in the Normal Art School we sometimes 
observe the bad effect of this. It also seems 
t matter for some regret that color is not 
used in the public-school drawing. But the 
Museum of Fine Arts (to say nothing of in 
dividual masters and exhibitions of goose 
paintings) will do much to enlarge and 
inake more graceful the style of graduates 
from the schools. The museum was origi- 
nated at about the same time with the State 

: drawing, but independently. It was in the 
hands of a small group of wealthy and enl- 
tivated gentlemen, but very few people could 
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guess eight years ago what strides would be 
made toward a full expansion of the idea be 
tween then and now. ‘Training in the pro 
duction of art has to be helped along, after 
a certain point, by training in observation 
of it; and before the mind can be fully im 
bued with the sense of beauty, the eye must 
get into the way of experiencing a certain 
physical pleasure in the contemplation ot 
exquisite masterpieces of art. The founders 
of the museum knew this, and provided the 
means for imparting that pleasure. They 
also recognized the principle that a treasure 
house of the beautiful ought itself to be pie 
turesque, and so they have begun a noble 
edifice in the Italian Gothic style, one-quar- 
ter of which is now completed. 

The main substance of it is brick, with 
terra-cotta mouldings, capitals, and other 
details. The mellow yet fresh and earthy 
red of this terra cotta gives a very bright 
look to the front, at one point in which a 
large relief of the same material is let into 
the wall. It represents the nations doing 
homage to art. And here and there a terra- 
cotta head leans out, looking down solemnly 
at the approaching pilgrim from amid the 
light and variegated tints of the facade. 


| One feels the artistic atmosphere exuding, 


as it were, through the material of the walls 
A beautiful porch, supported by clusters of 
slim granite columns polished till they shine 
like glass, admits us to the spacious hall and 


stairease. This grand vestibule is finely 


| lighted up by high windows at the back, 
The cost of drawing in day and evening | 


which perhaps interfere a little with the 


| picturesqueness of it, but make it eminent 
a rednetion of over | 


ly useful. Every thing can be seen well. 
Here, at present, are assembled a few pieces 


}of sculpture and other objects, which meet 


us like outposts of the regular collections 
disposed about the rooms. Among the mar 
bles is Crawford’s “ Orpheus” (an illustra 
tion of which was given in the last number 
of this Magazine), which brought the seulp 
tor his first encouragement from his coun 
trymen. 
we read how the future statesman appre 


In Pierce’s Life of Charles Sumner 


ciated the struggling artist and accom- 
plished the purchase of this statue. A bust 
of Sumner, from the same hand, close by, 
seems to commemorate the connection of 
their name and fame, and is a part of Mr. 
Sumners bequest to the museum. Craw 

ford’s “ Hebe and Ganymede” is a gift from 
Mr.C.C. Perkins; and here, too, is to be seen 
Miss Hosmer’s “ Will-o’-the-Wisp,” an eltish 
faney full of nimble motion. One extreme- 
ly well-devised exhibit in this lower hall is 
that of some sixty fragments 
hands, and inscriptions—set in the wall just 


torsos, heads, 


las their like are to be seen in Rome, whence 
these specimens collected by Mr. Perkins 
A faded though still magnificent 
| Gobelin tapestry of the fifteenth century 
; Ae ‘ pace 

|hanging on one of the walls diversilies the 


came, 
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effect of the place. It represents France 
crowned by Victory, assisted by numerous 
parrots and a wealth of fruits and flowers 
lyed with refulgent colors—indigo blue, and 
carlet that might once have been Milton’s 
vrain of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes 
old.” Then there are many casts from the 

alls of the Alhambra, courteously present- 
ed by the Spanish commissioner to our Phil- 
adelphia Exhibition, and two trophies of 
clectrotype reproductions from arms and 
armor. In some cases along the walls are 


valuable contributions of Peruvian mummy 


cloths woven with crotesg le ile SIYHS, Mooi 
sh, Kabyle, and Spanish pottery, and, best 
of all, some pottery ol the Western mound- 
builders, Certain of these jars are very 
graceful in form, others have human or ani 
nal heads, and two dishes give the outline 


! 


of a fish, the handles forming | 


head and tail 

vhile the dorsal and other tins are shown 
the different sides. In significant prox 
nity to these is found some of the latest 
American ceramic work, from the Chelsea 
Pottery, near Boston, where for several years 
a Mr. Low has been turning ont some ex- 
Wisite pieces ln thre Limowes style. Phis 
rings us to the door of the Egyptian Room. 


lu studying art historically we are com 


wlled to study antiquities also. It is from 
iis fragmentary silt of ages, represented 
iy clay vessels, burial garments, decorated 
coflins, old wine vessels, and so on, that the 


beauties of art, properly speaking, slowly 
] 
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ooze of a swamp. M 
seums Of art suffer fro) 
the same difficulty t] 
Goethe once points de 
us eXIsting In museu 
of natural history, y 
that in them we see ¢ 
objects ot interest ti 
away from their fit s 
roundings, thrown « 
of the order of time a 
place, and set arbitray 
ly side by side. The 
rectors of this muse: 
keeping both these fa 
in mind, have beg 
with the ancient Eg 
tian relics most fort 
nately secured by M 
G, ( » Way; of Boston 
the original English e« 
lector’s death, and ger 
erously prese ited to t 
museum in Ik72. Here 
we have the heavy wood 
Chl TUN Y Cases, oute 
and inner, and the lo 
ies themselves in high 
ornamented cartonages, 
as the stiff forms made 
of linen and fitted close to the body at but 
are called. The artificial faces are colored 
red for men, yellow for women; and the mun 
my of Anchpefhir—a lady of rank——has 
eilt face, with hieroglyphic odes rum 
down each of her sides one to the ris Mg 
one to the setting sun—and forms of thi 
Egyptian mythology distributed over the 
rest of the surface. Ina case near by hat 
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a “robe of justifieation,” which the dwellers 
by old Nile supposed to be worn by the 
dead in the trial before Osiris, and a bead 
net-work containing a human face, a wing- 


grew up and opened into full perfection, as | ed beetle (the symbol of creative power and 


] 


rgeous blossoms may root in the | of the sun), as well as other forms. Full of 





saeco. 















A GROUP IN THE 
solemn interest, also, are the osirids—sacred 
talismanic figures of stone or wood placed 
n the tombs—from some of whieh in 
scriptions speak with the voice of a long 
perished faith through twenty hundred 
years: “This will do all that is to be done 
there in the Divine Undermountains. Be 
hold, herewith evil is warded off there by 
any one when it happens to him. Call ye 
me, count me, whenever a festivity is cele- 


EGYVTIAN ROOM, 


brated there: when the field grows green, 
when the bank-dams are overtlowed: when 
the sacred boat is rowed between the sandy 
shores trom east to west.” These things. 
together with the mysterious pectoral amu 
lets and nilometers in limestone, lapis lazu 
li, and carnelian, the rings, necklaces and 
gems, and little stibinm bottles, stir the im 
agination to some purpose, and in this way 
at least affect the art student directly. To 


—— 


stray ey 


she 
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understand the estheties of any age he 
must know and feel the religious symbolism 
of that time; and here he gets some insight 
into the material conception of immortality 
among Egyptians, which Bunsen has inves- 
tigated, Studying the miniature wax genii 
of Amenti( Paradise), with heads of a monk- 
ey,a jackal,a hawk, and the canopie jars 
with heads of cats and dogs, whieh con- 
tained embalmed human viscera, he con- 
nects them with the work of the American 
mound-builders, and is led to reflect on the 
earliest movements of human eraft in fash- 
ioning images. Much remains to be added 
to show what Egyptian architecture and or- 
nament were, but the collection has several 
fine pieces of sculpture from the eighteenth 
amd nineteenth dynasties, presented by the 
family of Mr. John Lowell, founder of the 
fumous Institute bearing his name. These 

















are,a black granite 
figure of Pasht, the 
colossal head of a 
king placed on a 
block of red granite supposed to be a frag 
ment of a throne, and parts of the lid of a 
sarcophagus. Some of the throne frag 
ments have portions of figures cut into them 
Over the farther door is a bass-relief cast of 
Seti L attacking a fortress in Palestine (Seti 
was the predecessor of Rameses I1., undet 


whom Moses was in Egypt), and a colos 
sal Memnon, from tha’ in the British Muse 
um, sits before the door. A papyrus plant 
blooming near him gives life to the whole 
collection. There are other small pieces of 
sculpture in one of the cases, and some of 
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the terra-cotta lamps of a late date show 
Christian emblems creeping in, just as at 
one time before Christ Greek and Roman 
art influenced the Egyptian slightly. But 
this was a mere reflex from an art which in 
itself sprang largely from the Egyptian. 

Says the old poet, Nicholas Michell, apos 
trophizing Egypt: 

“What owes the past, the living world to thee? 

All that refines, sublimes humanity.” 


At first, looking about dt these uncouth and 
sometimes repulsive emanations of the Egyp- 
tian art instinet, it seems impossible that 
they shonld have any thing in common with 
the gloriously beautiful works of Greek fic- 
tile and sculptural creation. But when one 
passes into the next room, called the First 
Greek, it is not difficult to detect the aftinity 
between the petrified crudeness of Egypt 
and the first Hellenie strivings toward beau- 
ty. We see the mingling of influences in 
the sculptures from Cyprus, with their awk- 
ward smiling faces, recalling those of the 
Egyptian images ; but in the casts from those 
famous statues taken out of the pediments 
of a temple at gina we note a great ad- 
vance, The smiling expression is refined, 
the figures are full of action modified by a 
healthy artistic restraint; and Athene, or 
Minerva, who with the Egyptians always 
retained the form of an owl, is here a noble 
Woman exquisitely proportioned. This room 
also contains an interesting colleetion pur- 
chased from General Cesnola, smaller than 
that in New York, but exceedingly interest- 
ing; and the black Chiusi ware, which not 
even the Gregorian nor the British museum 


nor the Louvre possesses. Only two Italian | 


inusetins have it. The Cyprus pottery, this 

Chiusi ware, and the Greco-Italian vases, 

chietly presented by Mr. T. G. Appleton, rep- 

resent the growth of ceramic art for about 

nine hundred years preceding the century 
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before Christ—from the early lacustrine jars 
fashioned by hand without even the potter's 
wheel, through the several periods of mere 
line decoration, Assyrian intluence, Greek 
modelling, and figure-painting, and finally 
the epoch of moulds, and of decadence in 
shape and coloring. 

The Second Greek Room is filled with tine 
casts from statues of the golden age of Greek 
sculpture—that of Phidias, of whom Mr. Ap 
pleton, in a brief publication relating to the 
museum, has trenchantly said,“ He was not 
only aman, but a school.” The perfect cul 
mination of a national genius is seen here 
to the best advantage by contrast with the 
work of an earlier epoch in the preceding 
room. Archaic stiffness and timidity have 
disappeared from the lines of drapery, the 
figures seem to breathe a larger, more ex 
hilarating atmosphere; and in the frieze of 
the Parthenon, hung about the walls, we 
tind the horse introduced with a mastery and 
grace which placed the Greeks at this time 
so far beyond all predecessors, and out of 
the reach of after-comers. This room con 
tains also casts from the statues unearthed 
by the German government at Olympia. 
This, with the Third Greek Room, is much 
used by students for drawing and painting 
from these best of models. The last apart 
ment in the series is devoted to Roman and 
Renaissance casts, some of which were put 
chased with the Sumner fund. Among the 
antiques are to be seen a Greek vase from 
the Pisan Campo Santo, which Nicholas of 
Pisa utilized in reviving seulpture in the 
thirteenth century. Here too is the beau 
tiful Bacchanalian vase from the Townley 
Gallery, mounted upon a small four-sided 
altar from the Angusteum in Dresden. 

The staircase leading to the upper story 
is well arranged with some objects to carry 
along the attention, and on the walls above 
are hung West’s well-known “ King Lear’ 
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thetically, to cover with his attention. My 
Martin Brimmer, who as chairman of the ey 


ecutive committee has done a great deal ti 


ind a number of others. 


help the museum’s growth, has presented 


is a very useful col 


1 are copies of old masters charming seleetion of drawings, water-co 


ors, and pastels by Francois Millet, whic! 


Thomas Dowes to the Atheneum. The find their place here; 
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and at present Turner's 
“ Slave - Ship” (now 
owned by a Bosto 
lady) has been places 
on exhibition in this 
hall. It undergoes 
more serutiny tha 
any thing else in the 
museums; and, if it 
neither “ emotiona 
insanity on canvas, 
as it has been flip 
pantly but wittily 
characterized, ho 
perfect composition 
in every square incl 
taken separately, as 
Mr.Ruskinmaintains 
it is an exceeding) 
useful subject fe 
study. 

Something over 
hundred and fifty pir 
tures are to be see. 
in the large galle 
opening from thre 
hall, many of whicl 
are the property of 
the Athenieum,placed 
here on permanent 
loan. Others are lent 
by private owners, 
and some belong t 


the museum. Itis i 
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LAWRENCE ROOM, PANELLED W 


many ways a collection affording opportuni 
ties for keen enjoyment and profitable study, 
though it is not within our present scope to 
describe its merits —somewhat kaleidoscopic 
in various senses, for changes are constant- 
y going on through the withdrawal of loans, 
Phe almost total absence of old masters is, 
of course, a serious weakness; but this may 
be partially remedied in time. 

On the left of the gallery, entering, a 
doorway opens into the room devoted to the 
Gray collection of engravings—a_ priceless 
addition to the museuin’s treasures —depos- 
ited here by Harvard University, to which 
it belongs. The cartoon of Paul Delaroche’s 
“Christ the Hope and Support of the Af- 
flicted” is also displayed here; some of 
Charles Sumner’s engravings hang upon 
the walls, and a few specimens of Chinese 
engraving have been added. 

Next to this is the Lawrence Room, en- 
tirely lined with fittings in carved oak, 
dating from the sixteenth century, and sup- 
posed to have been used in a chapel. It 
has two rows of panels, a ceiling, mouldings, 
cornice, brackets, and pilasters, with carved 
figures, and six bass-reliefs from the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. On panels in this elab- 
orate wood-work are nine portraits, all de- 
picting royal personages or connections, and 
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among them copies of Holbein’s portraits 
of Henry VUL, Edward VL, and Cardinal 
Wolsey. In these rich and appropriate 
surroundings full effect is obtained for old 
“Ginevra” marriage chests, cabinets, other 
Italian furniture and carvings, and some 
Italian Renaissance bronzes, derived from 
the Castellani collection and other sources. 
The fittings were presented by Mrs. T. B. 
Lawrence, who had a rare collection of ai 
inor (destined for the museum) destroyed in 
the great Boston fire of 1872. The insur- 
ance money was applied by her to this new 
purchase, in addition to some magnificent 
altar cloths and church vestments in ruby, 
emerald, and searlet velvet arabesqued in 
gold and other gorgeous threads. Some of 
them hang here, and add greatly to the 
splendid) sombreness of the apartment, 
which forms a sort of resting-place amid 
the crowding claims on the eye and brain in 
other sections. Oddly enough, some great 
arras hangings de haute lisse, in the Loan 
Room beyond (which is the largest room 
yet opened in the building), came near shar- 
ing the fate of the lost Lawrence armor. 
They were stored in a warehouse in the 
centre of the district burned over in 1872, 
but were fortunately brought off in safety, 
while the more durable objects of metal 
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ine s us the second time 
pestries had escaped that danger, for 


ere bought by the donor, Mr. George 


©. Hovey, atter having been rescned from 
Louis Philippe’s burning chatean of Neuilly 
1 IS48. 0 One is led to wonder how many 


strange adventures the big Flemish men 


nl women here depicted in scenes of sum 


mer, Winter, and autumn may have had 


JAPANESE DRAPERY. 


during the three centuries that have softly 
dimmed the bloom of their searlet and blue 
and delicate green costumes, standing out 
against the golden-tinted backgrounds. On 
the walls of this resplendent Loan Room 
are various Persian hangings, and the whole 
area is lined and filled with cases containing 
rich textile fabries, among them a fine group 
ot Japanese costumes and other things 
showing the utmost luxury of art in indus- 
try. One may continue here the study of 
ceramics so well begun in the First Greek 
Room below, for here may be seen the mys- 
terious lustre of the Moorish pottery, the 
majolica derived from this, the Chinese and 
Japanese supremacy of color in porcelain, 
and the products of Dresden, Sévres, Capo 
di Monte, Ronen, St. Petersburg, Worcester, 
Chelsea, Minton, and many another famous 
factory. There is much that is curious and 
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delightful in the fine Italian medals: t] 

gold, silver, and gems from all quarters of 
the globe and wrought in many different 
periods; the “longevity vase” of China, o 
which the word “longevity” is repeated six 
ty times in characters of rubies and eme 
alds set in pure gold; the cloisonné ehnan 
els; the cinnabar lacquers; exquisite an 
unsurpassed Japanese carved bronzes: thi 
rare embroideries and laces; the inlaid Pei 
sian brass-work, recalling that which He 
rodotus mentions as having been sent by 
Aly attes, the father of Crassus, to appease 
the oracle. The inthuence of these things is 
prodigious in disseminating knowledge and 
refinement. The Loan Room and the Egyp 
tian are the most popular on free days 


the former because it strikes the universa 
taste for luxury, the latter because its very 
antiquity makes it bizarre and novel. 

The present building was begun by pri 
vate subseription. In 1875-76 over $261,000 
were given for beginning the structure, be 
sides smaller sums for auxiliary needs. Sine 
then snndry bequests and gifts have enrich 
ed the museum’s resources, and in the pres 
ent year some $20,000 more were raised foi 
the building fund. During the year befor 
the collections were moved from the top 
floor of the Atheneum about 10,000 persons 
visited them. After they were placed it 
this more fitting repository the total of on 
year’s visitors was 38,698. This enormous 
increase was largely due to Saturdays’ being 
made free days, which extended the intlu 
ence of the institution to precisely thos 
classes who most needed it. The next year 
(1877), the museum having been thrown 
open free on Sundays as well, the munber 
of people who came to it was 158.446 
four times as many as in 1876, though the 
building had to be closed for a whole month 
in 1877 for re-arrangement. On a Sunday 
the rooms are densely crowded with people, 
old and young, among whom appear great 
numbers who clearly have not had much 
chance to make themselves familiar with 
works of art hitherto, and some who show 
but little ready capacity to enjoy them. Yet 
it is an intently interested crowd, quiet and 
receptive, and not disposed to make fun of 
what it can’t understand, but seriously try- 
ing to learn, Late one Sunday afternoon 
I lingered there, fascinated by this spectacle 
almost as much as by the contents of the 
Loan Room, while the red, sleepy light of 
a great sunset struck higher and highei 
through the lofty windows, and played on 
the tinted and tapestried walls, The peo- 
ple moved about in the deepening shadows 
unremittingly, gazing until obliged to go. 
Outside, the sunset, clear and flawless, began 
to fade as we emerged in a big throng; but 
the rays of a sunset like that, having once 
brought the joy of beauty to our eyes, are 
never wholly lost, though they fade out of 
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THE STUDY OF ART IN BOSTON. 








ANTIQUE SCHOOL, UPPER CLASS, BOSTON ART MUSEUM, 


sight; and so I think the rays of finer light 
from the human handiwork which those 
people had been looking at will never quite 
leave their minds nor their children’s. 

But this is not the only way in which life 
is imparted to the instruction afforded by 
our museum. Very early in the growth of 
their plans the trustees aimed at forming a 
school for the several arts, to be held in 
the museum building. Seareely was the 
new edifiec formally opened when Professor 
William R. Ware, of the Technological In- 
stitute—-an eager friend to the arts on ey- 
ery cccasion—called a meeting and pushed 
to completion the project, which, owing to 
lack of funds, had been held somewhat in 
abeyance. The school was opened in the 
winter of 1376, under direction of a perma- 
nent committee, among whom were Messrs. 
John Lafarge and William Hunt. To this 
committee the rooms used for the school are 
loaned by the museum trustees, who also al- 
low the use of the collections to the students. 
It was at first expected that the artists on 
the committee would take an occasional su- 
pervision of the school in addition to the 
work of the regular instructor, Mr. Grund- 
mann, of Antwerp; but this has not yet 
been done. Mr. Grundmann and his assist- 
ants, however, are amply qualified for the 
work they are doing, and accomplish good 


results, so far as may be with pupils who 
are not bound to attend the school more 
than three mouths. Each pupil must come 
at least four times a week, though instrue- 
tion is given only on three days. He or she 
is put at first into a room provided with a 
seductive assortment of casts, from which 


jone is chosen at pleasure by the student, 


for copying. The drawing made here deter- 
mines the novice’s place in the classes, so 
that this innocent little process becomes a 
sort of initiatory torture—a very necessary 
one, however. There are several grades of 
classes in drawing and painting from the 
cast and from life: an evening class for 


linen and boys who draw from the nude; a 


class recently organized for sketching from 
draperies of various kinds; and a sketching 
club among the students for acquiring ra- 
pidity and freedom in sketching in oils, eray- 
ons,or water-colors. They sit for each other 
in costume, and this exercise has been found 
a very good means of counteracting the for- 
mality and want of independence which are 
apt to creep into a school. Moderate fees 
are charged, and the school—which was 
started by a guarantee fund—is now a self- 
supporting institution. 

Not content even with this important 
school, the museum management have adopt- 
ed a sort of free-trade principle in building 
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up a complete academy of the arts by ad 
mitting to their demesne all parties who 
wish to form a subsidiary art school. Dr. 
Rimmer, long celebrated in Boston for his 
wonderful method of teaching anatomical 
drawing, gives his blackboard leetures in 
the neighboring Technological Institute as a 
part of the general scheme of study encour- 
aged by the museum, and has lately added 
to these a course of anatomical modelling in 
clay (the germ of a school of sculpture), be- 
sides giving lessons in pictorial composition 
and design which are of the utmost value 
in developing creative power. During the 
past winter, also, a school of carving (in wood 
and stone) and modelling, for women, has 
been opened in one of the basement rooms 
of the museum, under the auspices of the 
Women’s Ednueation Association. In this, 
women who, for the most part, intend to 
gain a living by the art, labor earnestly for 
live hours a day, first modelling a form in 
clay, then cutting it in wood or plaster 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


They also learn to make plaster casts from 
their own models, and later in the course 
make and execute original designs. The 
teacher is Mr. John Evans, who carved some 
tine colossal heads of great orators for the 
Harvard Memorial in Cambridge. The 
latest addition to the schools is one for art 
needle-work, which was started by a few 
ladies interested in developing this branch. 
This is largely patronized by amateurs, but 
is intended chiefly for free pupils, who will 
be able through the knowledge gained in it 
to obtain profitable employment. If, as Dr. 
Von Falke maintains, the reform of house- 
hold art should begin with embroidery, the 
school ought to accoinplish something of 
great value. Several Boston artists are sup- 
plying designs for the pupils gratuitously, 
and the latter are also to be taught princi- 
ples for use in producing good designs of 
their own. 

Nothing has been said here about the 
Lowell Institute School, because that has 
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en broken up for the present, and 
ts casts are in use at one of the even- 
ug drawing schools. 

From this rapid survey a tolerably 
lear idea may be obtained of the 
elaborate and comprehensive means 
for art study now provided in Bos- 
ton. The State system is very little 
inderstood even by most residents. 
\ cultivated citizen recently, meeting one 
of the drawing committee, said, “ And so you 
have got all those children in the public 
schools at work painting pictures: I don’t 
see What good that is going to do them.” 
Che truth is, the systei in the schools teach- | 
es What has been well defined in one of the | 
reports as graphic science, and not fine art. | 
But, nevertheless, it is scattering far and 
wide the seed of the tine arts, and is sending 
out every year thousands of budding men 
and women whose eyes have been trained to | 
see. They will gradually form an immense 
appreciative body, a great portion of which 
will also actually be producing something 
of artistic value. While they are adding to 
the beauty and value of industrial products, 


THE LIFE 

Is there any thing on earth, 

Where the strongest are not strong, 
Half so feeble in its birth, 

Or so sure of death, as Song? 
Frailer blossom never grew, 

Pelted by the summer rain; 
Lighter insect never flew— 

Searcely come ere gone again! 
Children, who chase butterflies, 

May pursue it, to and fro; 

Little maids who sigh, “ Heigh-ho!” 
May deplore it, when it dies ; 
Loftier deeds to men belong— 
Larger Life than Song! 


* SONG. 


SCLLOOL FOR EMBROIDERY, LOSTON ART MUSEUM. 


and spreading the refinements of art through 
the humblest homes, and while some ot them 
may ripen into students of ideal art, the mu 

seum schools are at work enlarging the per- 
ceptions of luxurious amateurs, and training 
young painters in the higher order of artist- 
ic production, Of course genius can not be 

made by either scheme of instruction; but 
these may often aid in bringing it to intelli- 
vent and successful use of its powers. Ina 
country of popular institutions no great 
period of art ought to be looked for which 
does not count on a thorough public sym 
pathy; and to secure that, all classes should 
be united. The study of art as now con 
ducted in Boston is founded on this prin- 
ciple. 


OF SONG 
There is nothing on the earth, 
Where so many things are strong, 
Half so mighty in its birth, 
And so sure of life, as Song 
Never pine on mountain height 
So the thunder-bolt defies ; 
Never eagle in his flight 
Soars with such undaunted eyes! 
Conquerors pull empires down, 
Think they will not be forgot; 
But if Song pursue them nof, 
Time destroys their dark renown: 
Nothing is remembered long 
But the Life of Song! 
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| r is curious to observe how a great rail 
way throws into obscurity the country 
through whieh it 


passes, 


It plants widely 
separated centres of civilization here and 
there along its route, but practically it cuts 
off its way-side vill 
with 


from 


wes Intercourse 
In the old diligence days 
between Innsbruck and Botzen 
vas familiar with frequent travel; its post- 

house was enlivened with throngs of passen- 
; gers, and its special industry or interest had 
a a public upon which to thrive. The Bren- 


hel this. The 


the world 


every vill 


Railway has changed all 
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tempted by beanty o1 
mance, halting to awake 
onee more the echoes whit 
have so long been stille: 
in the guest rooms of thy 
abandoned Gasthaiiser. 
Railway travel down the 
valley of the Eisach is en 
inently satisfying; the rate 
of speed is slow enough fo1 
one to take in intelligent 
ly the most attractive feat 
ures of the landscape ; 
halts 


its 
are frequent enougl 
long enough for 
to study the character and 


the costumes of the peas 


aunts gathered about the 
stations, and one arrives 
at Botzen with the satis 


factory feeling of having 
“done” the Brenner. Sueh 
was our own Impression after repeated trial 
an impression which might have lasted 
through life had we not had occasion to learn 
its inadequacy. How often, I wonder, has 
our blissful ignorance blinded us to the best 
our journeyings have had to offer? = In this 
instance our enlightenment came with the 
drive from Botzen to Waidbruck on such an 
afternoon as seems generally to be reserved 
for the occasion of our expeditions. 
it with bated breath lest 
overhear me and break 


I say 
the fates should 


the charm, and I 


even whisper the German’s cautionary 
“nieht berufen.” But it is a secret which 
I ean not withhold from 


my readers that 
though those who precede us and those who 
follow us may be saddened with rain and 
gloom, when we travel the clouds part be 
fore our pathway, and give us sunshine and 
bright flowers and sweet breezes. 

The interest of the road begins immedi 
ately on leaving the town. The transition 
from its sombre streets and its arid piazza 
to the roses and the vine trellises is instant. 
Soon the narrow plain is passed, and thi 
great walls of the valley draw closer to 
gether, leaving at times barely room for 
road and river and railway. The mount- 
ains grow higher and steeper as the valley 
narrows, and we penetrate a deep and ma- 
jestic gorge, winding abruptly to right and 
to left; now veiled in the shades of twi- 
light, now bursting again into sunshine, 
filled always with the river's roar, and al- 
ways rich 


with a grandeur and beauty 


Which one can no more appreciate from the 


great flood of travel hy 
tween the north and ¢] 
south is swept unheediy 0 
through the valley, on 
here and there a tourist 























vindows, or even from the observation car 
ofa railway train, than one can appreciate 
Niagara from the Suspension-Bridge. The 
form and the substance we may get; but 
the spirit, the sweetness, the singing of the 
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coming, they leave us ignorant of the real 
essence of remote travel. 





cil 


The great Gasthaus at which we stopped 
for hay and coffee is a great ghost-house 
now, peopled with the memories of the post- 





A VILLAGE STRERT IN TYROL, 


hirds, the fluttering of the leaves, the elimb 
ing of the shadows, the life and the still- 
life—these need the calm and deliberation 
of slow locomotion. The pleasant greeting 
of travelling peasants; the clambering of 
scared goats up the sheer clifis; the sug- 
gestions of the fire-blackened rock where 
gypsies have camped; the hawk’s nest at the 
top of a dead tree; the strongholds where 
Hofer and his hardy men contested the pas- 
sage of the gorge, as the Romans and the 
Goths had done before them; the degree to 
which nature, unheeding all the heroic ree- 
ord of history, has drunk up the wasted 
blood with the simplest vegetation, and 
holds all these rocks and ravines as pure 
and fresh as though they had known only 
the grazing of goats and the soaring of 
hawks-—these come to the apprehension by 
processes too slow for the railway; not 


It still maintains a brave front, 
gay with flowers, fresh with serubbing, and 
always ready for the hurrying throng, which 
now, alas! sends it but rare and transient 


ing days. 


representatives, How long this old post- 
house of Atzwang will continue under its 
It gets a littl 
foot-weary travel by the high-road, and it 
is the starting-point for the Kastelruth en- 
trance to the Dolomites; but all this is lit- 
tle for so great a house, and sooner or later 
“Tchabod” must be written over its door 
way. 


old impetus no one can say. 


How many of my readers have ever heard 
of Waidbrnck? If they are told that it is 
an odd little Tyrol village under the shadow 
of the mighty Schloss Trostburg, the Roman 
Acropolis of Sublavione, and the birth-place 
of Oswald von Wolkenstein, the ‘“ Minne- 
singer,” and that at the end of its single 
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ST. ULRIOL, 


street a white pic ket gate opens to let us 
into the Grédner Thal, they will still have 
much to learn, for Waidbruck is its only en- 
trance, and thongh one of the smallest, the 
Grodner is one of the most curious and most 
interesting of the valleys of all Tyrol. 
Physically, it is a deep score in the steep 
side of the mountain, eighteen miles long, 
and 3600 feet higher at its upper than at 









its lower end. Its 
population numbers 
about 3500, whiel 
number has not ma 
terially varied foi 
ages. Until = 1st 
this people—always 
known and always 
noted—kept up their frequent intercourse 
with the world and carried to it thei 
abundant wares over the roughest of 
mountain foot-paths. Now a good cal 
riage road—a marvel of difticult and cost 
ly communal engineering—leads down the 
steep valley to Waidbruck: for us it led up 
from Waidbruck. Day had deepened to 
dusk, and dusk to dark, long before we 
reached its capital village of St. Ulrich 

locally and gutturally “Sanght Hulhrich.” 
The Grédner Bach is a roaring terrent, 
swirling its way between and around an 
gular rocks, and falling in frequent cas- 
cades. The close-lying hill-sides are steep 
and craggy. Here and there, where a little 
clearing has been possible, a thrifty farm 
house and overflowing barn cling to the 
acclivity. Every where else thick forest 
clothes the rocky slopes, and through this 
humming valley we climb higher and higher, 
past the little village of St. Peter, past ocea- 
sional level fields, and through still higher 
and higher forests of pine and black fir, and 
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ve frequent clearings and lighted win 
ows. The tall straight pines are trimmed 
f their side branches to make bedding for 
left the 
These stood li 


ttle, but often branches are neal 
»» to simulate the cross, 
quent silhouetie against 
At a bend of 
road there rises suddenly 
the 
fir-clad mountain-side, 
the 


illumined 


e clear sky. 


us, high beyond 


efore 


reat 


towerlng above very 


yvorld, and with 


golden glow of sunset, 
of the 


giant 


e majestic column 
Lang Kofel, the 
the Western 


Separated from its own sur- 


king 


Dolomites. 


roundings, standing out like 
red gold above the dark for- 
est and against the deep blue, 
solitary and unmeasured, a 
shining blaze of glory, it beck 
us on, like 


ons the pillar oft 
by night, to the wonders 


of the Land. At 
st the hills part, the starry 


tire 


Promised 


sky opens, and the sparkling 
of Ulrich 
stretch high up the sides of 
broad basin in which the 
village lies. 

At the “ White Pony” we 
found an 


house lamps St. 


+] 
The 


amiable lisping 


ndlord and an intelligent 
and friendly Kellnerin ready 
to serve our comfort and to 


Allthe 


horses, 


ministerto our wants, 
appliances of 
and 


IAPs, 
vuides, luncheons, and 
wise advice, were at our dis- 
posal for the days of our stay, 
and all the marvels to which 
the Grédner Thal leads were 
before us for a choice. 
Phe Grédner Thal itself en- 
yaved our earliest interest. 
Its hidden and so long inaccessible fastnesses 
caught 2000 years ago the reflux of the tide 
of Northern barbarians which swept down 
into Italy only to be driven back by Roman 
valor, and—save where such a sheltered nook 
as this caught fragments of the fleeing band 
to be wiped from the face of the earth. 
rheeddy of Rheetian fugitives, resting among 
these hills, staid to transmit to our own time 
the blood, and the hardy qualities, and the 
roots of a language which only here and 
there besides has escaped total destruction. 
The Northmen held to the mountain val- 
leys—the Grédner, the Gader, and the Fassa 
and spread ont over the intervening hills. 
Che Romans held the fertile lands along the 
rivers, and guarded the entrance to the val- 
leys. In time, tempted by the accumulated 
crops and herds, and by the fertile fields of 
the Rheetian bands, they encroached upon 
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their domain, usurped their homes, and ab 


nationality. Hence the mixed 


race and the mixed speed hw hich hold their 
own here better than in the Pyrenees, the 
Engadine, and elsewhere where the tongue 





BRIDE IN TILE GRODNER THAL. 


of the troubadours has told of the mingling 
of Southern and Northern blood, as the two 
races beat themselves together in mountain 
Here, to-day, well within the Aus- 
trian domain, and in close intercourse with 
the «orld their traftic, the de- 
scendants of the old Rheti-Roman heathen 
hold to their old Romance language with the 
And not ouly 
wherever a 
neve! 


warfare. 


by active 


pride of birthright possessors. 
all the world 
Grédner has settled, though he 


here, but over, 
mary 
see his native hills again, he cherishes his 
native speech, and makes it the mother- 
tongue of his children. 

It is amusical tongue, anda mixed. There 
must have been soldiers of fortune in those 
days as in ours, for Spanish and French roots 
are plenty in the speech, and these could 
have come to this distant quarter only by 
the chance fortune of war. Naturally Ger- 
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THE WOOD-CARVER. 


man words have crept into it by contact, | ly the whole population. 





la intenzion) de men 8i da t 
L pere partés la roba, y di al fi « 


che jé tuccdova, ‘L fi poeche | 
Sl arpeson), Son Jol sit da tgesa ¢ 
ténj pais dalonc. To ha ©] s« 1 
mel na slotta vita, v in puec 
sha ‘l doffatt dutt chell, che Voy 


da si pere. 


It is evident at a glance t] 
there is some spec ial sources 
prosperity in this valley w] 
marks it very distinetly tr 
other parts of Tyrol. It has 
own thrifty agriculture and 
frugal habits, its untiring 
dustry and its simple mode 


life, which go so far to n 
any people comfortable; 
here is more than the comf 
of even the best agrienultn 
valleys. A spruce New Fi 
land air is seen on every h: 

in fresh paint, new house 
trim -looking door yards, ne 
the many minor evidences ot 
good fortune, 

The secret of it all is t] 
in the last century the art of 
Holzschnitzerci was introduces 
among the people, and = the 
manufacture of 
soon became 
them. For 
industry has thriven, and | 
occupied the attention of near 
Even the ehi 


general 


and the Italian of the valleys to the south | dren on coming home from school sit at the 


has also made its mark. 


But these influ- | bench and eut busily away at the special 


ences have not sufficed to change its funda- | object to which the talent of their family 


mental character, any more than neighbor- 


hood, religion, and community have modified | 


the fundamental character of the people 
themselves; the Grédnei 
among Tyrolese, and his valley is still unique. 

‘A Resident”—evidently a priest with a 
soul above his beads —has recently published 
a considerable treatise (Gréden, der Grodner, 
und seine Sprache 
the 


which might serve to make 
language The composite character is ap 
parent at the very outset. 

Phe numerals are: Unjn, doi, tréi, catter, 


cinch, sies, sdtt, ott, nuef, dids: 


(100). Other examples are: Prim (1st), sé& 
cond (2d), si mpl single , dopl double). 

Jé soy—Tam. Tu jés—thou art. El éila 
Je he is Vous 80" we are. lo séis you 
are. Hi éiles je--they are. Jé foe—I was. 


Jo 801) stat I have been. Ji foe stat 


I shall he. El wo mél da he 
does not give it to me. "N mél dis --I am 
told (one tells me), 


been. Jd sare 


Here is the beginning of the parable of 


the Prodigal Son: 


L FIGLICOL PRODIGO, 
Unj pére ova a 


101] flonys, 


L p!u Soun va unj di da si 
: Pére! dasem® la pért, ché mé tocca, ché h 





is still distinet | er a variety. 


has been devoted for generations. It may 
be horses, or cows, or donkey 8, or shee )s 1 
| cats, or jointed dolls, or soldiers. It is ney 
The most skillful cat-maker 
would stand defeated before the smallest 
wooden soldier. If the mother and the 
erandmother made donkeys, tradition and 


family honor compel the child to make dou 


| keys, and donkeys only, and to transmit the 
*Ladin,” as the people call it, a written | 


species unchanged to succeeding genera 


tions. In this way a certain skill, or rather 


la quick deftness, has been acquired, which 


rint (20), cént 


has led to most abundant production, Ord 
narily the quality of the work is extremely 
rude; it rarely leads to any thing like a 


tistie performance ; but it has sufficed to fill 


| the whole civilized world with the painted 


| wooden toys of the Grédner Thal. Fou 


century or so these wares fonnd their way 


Thad | 


to market in the packs of the peddlers, who 
regularly visited all the principal fairs of 
Europe. Later, dealers in toys established 
themselves at St. Ulrich, and bought the 
whole product for ready money. 


The ped 


dlers turned their attention to other mer- 
chandise, and to-day furnish a very larg¢ 
quota of the pack-earriers who peddle the 
| lighter appliances of domestic life. 


wooden toys 
among 
a long time this 


as 


Perr ee oe a 








Sieben 
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With the attachment to their homes which 
iracteristic of all Tyrolese—and, indeed, 
the protit of their traf- 


S ived wit h rare economy, generally serves 


ill mountaineers 
icrense the comfort of their native homes, 

d to improve the condition of their fami 

s. In this way, as well as 
eetly, the toy industry has 

1 the ehief element in 
prosperity of the people. 
Since the road has been open 
|, the shipment of toys in 
ed on direetly from the val 
, Which is visited by buyers 
from most distant lands. We 


ige packages has been ear 


saw huge cases marked for 
Sydney, and Brazil. 
ong the valley road and on 
ill the mountain paths we 
onstantly met women and 
hildren and old men with 
back baskets filled with fresh 

painted toys, all bound for 
Herr Purger’s great Noah’s 
ark of a warehouse. 


Spain, 


It indicates what frugal life 
in Tyrol implies when we find 
that the evidence of mark- 
ed prosperity in the Grédnei 
Phal,as contrasted with small 

illeys where agriculture is 
the only resource, is. chietly 
due to a petty industry which 
brings a return of less than 
one dollar per week for each 
member of the population. 
rhis is supplemented by the 
savings of the wandering ped- 
diers, and there is a certain 
unount of domestic weaving 
which ekes out the income of 
many & family; but when all 
is reckoned, we shall find that 
the art of money-saving has been a larger 
factor in the aceumulation of Grédner 
wealth and comfort than the art of money- 
making, 

The wood-earving is not entirely confined 
to the rude toy-making in which nearly the 
whole peasantry is employed, There are 
many carvers of Madonnas and saints—some 
of them skillful—who find their market 
wherever the Catholic Church exists. The 
chief dealer in St. Ulrich has some examples 
of artistic work, inferior, however, to that 
of Innsbruck. We visited a carver’s shop 
where an old man and his wife were busy 
with church eftigies, large and small. They 
were extremely deft and clever in the hand- 
ling of their many tools, and in the precis- 
ion with which they ent to the exact line 
where the desired expression lay hidden. 
We selected an unfinished group—“ The Edu- 
cation of the Virgin”—and sat by while the 
grave and responsible maternal look was 





UND 


developed in St 









PHAL. 








Anna’s face, and a real 
learner’s interest and curiosity were awak 
ened in the Virgin. It is a rude little block, 
and we declined to have it * finished :” but 
it is full ofexpression. Made without mod 
el or drawing, it is real, honest seulptor’s 


TYROLESE COSTUME, VAL SUGANA. 


work. The trained eye of these people sees 
the statue in the unhewn wood, and they 
know how to cut away the chips which 
conceal it. 

During our wanderings we made quite a 
complete collection of photographs of Tyr 
olese costumes, some of them belonging to 
this valley. The habit with regard to dress 
varies with the locality. Here and in the 
Ziller Thal the every-day gear is not espe 
cially marked, the full costume being re- 
served for Sundays and for festivals. In 
other valleys, at Meran and at Berchtesga- 
den, the “ world’s” dress is hardly worn at all 
by the peasants. Every where the climate 
seems peculiarly adapted to the growth of 
flowers and feathers in the hat-bands of 
men of all classes and of all nations. It is 
especially pleasing to see a staid, smooth- 
shaven Englishman, who at home would 
reprehend the wearing of any thing less 
than a stiff hat, unbend his rigid lines, deck 
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A MOUNTAIN PORTER. 


himself with light and rolling felt, and sport 


a cock feather or a bunch of Edelweiss at 


his crown. It is eood, too, to see his side 


mirrors, and the little 
wreath of pleasure that winds about his lips 


long glances at tiv 


at the thoneht of such rare indulgence. 
Phe 


Many of them depend mainly on color, and 


costumes are every where Interesting. 


can not be 


but 


ete are of eu 


well reproduced in engraving ; 
as those of Val Sugana,Sarn Thal 
Most of them are 


very old, and they are all worn with tradi 


othe rs, 


rious form, 


tional pride 
Although the Grédner Thal is the seat of 
a special industry, its agriculture has all the 


minuteness and care of that of the rest of 
Pyrol. The wood-carving does not supplant, 
it only supplements, the usual work of the 
farmer. The land is good, irrigation is uni 
versal, and the little hill-side fields are very 
productive. There is only the one wagon 


road, which leads to the head of the valley, 


with a few side routes to the lateral gorges, 


vhere rude mountain carts—with wheels in 


front and runners behind—are occasionally 


Nearly the whole transportation of 


used. 
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hay and grain from the fie 


to the commodious barns 
over toot paths, Trt tise 
loads being laboriously 

ried on the shoulders of 


people, sometimes mn 
coarse sheets, sometimes 
baskets, and sometimes ¢ 
rack 
head and the back. 

St. Ulrich is the best p 
from which to visit the Ss 
ser Alp, and the Seisser A 


deemed the best 


sort ot 


resting on 


worth 

ing of all the high 

of Tyrol. 

forms the southern horizoy 

thre for n 

a mile, and its great easte 
the L: 


nowhere more imposing t 


past 


Its tir-grown bi 
Grodner Valley 


barrier, ing Kot 
here, flanked as it is by 
grand Dolomite bank of 
Meisules which ineloses 
head of the valley. 

IT have been able thus 
to withhold 
and my personal belong 
the 


readers, I ean 


ny persona 


from attention of 

alo SO) 
The day’s advent 
which lam about to dese: 


longer. 


owes some of its importa 
features to my relations v 
the eentles sex, 


ried 


man, and my wife, 4 
is large, and whose mame 
Jane, is the constant Compa 
ion, the enide—-and the eli 


of my travels. Jane is 
person of rare virtues, of quick intelligence 
of great force of character, and a cousci 
tious disciplinarian. In my case, if ever, tl 
sound motto is true, that “Ce que fem 
veut, Dieu Je veut.” 1 cherish no hope, 1 
ambition openly, whieh has not had the 
The we ll-regulated 
middle-aged current of my life owes to he 
sage judgment its even course. 


stamp of her approval. 


The devi 
tions into which, unguarded, Lam sometinics 
led are bent quickly and gently back to the 


straight path by her soft firm touch. It 
needs not to be stated that my walk an 


conversation are unimpeachable. 
all intellectual 
spiritual my superior. In the art of equi 
tation she is my inferior. Here is my on 
trimmph over her, and henceforth, when | 
see evidence of undite assumption, I hope 
that reference to the Seisser Alp will bring 
her meekly back to her own level. 

As we first entered the hall of the Whit 
Pony we noticed a side-saddle whose gener 


Jane is in things ant 


ous measurements seemed to set at rest cer 
tain doubts with which we had contempla 
ted the ascent to the flowery meadows. 
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BERG UND THAL. 


THE LANG KOFEL, FROM THE SEISSER ALP. 


The morning after our arrival a stalwart 
black horse—Moro—built after the model of 
the knights’ horses in the days of iron armor, 
stood at the door, his broad loins « aparison 
ed with that noble hog-skin. 
itate to put up a nimble girl who floats to 
the saddle with a touch, but I allowed Moro 


I never hes 


to be brought alongside a carpenter's bench, 
whence my sturdy Jane sat down upon 
lim with ease and dignity. The stout back 
settled to an unaceustomed sway, but not)- 
ing broke, and we marched bravely ont on 
our venturesome way. Being mounted, in 
convenient doubts began to arise as to dis 
mounting. One who rides for the first time 
in twenty years can not ride all day without 
Having dismounted, how to 
mount again? We were bound for a region 
where carpenters’ benches do not prevail. 
The question annoyed us—I say “us” from 
sympathy—auntil we had gone quite up tothe 
neighboring village of Santa Kristina, and 


intermission. 


had left the high-road to eross the brook and 
take the bridle-path which leads obliquely 


Was it a steep path 


up the mountain-side. ? 


Ask Jane if it was steep. I see her now 
clutching that horn with her bruised knee, 
that mane with her weary fingers, that ap 
parent summit of the climb with her any 
ious eves Tam guiltless of all wish for re 
venge; our small by-gones may be by-gones; 
old scores soon heal in my wonted heart; 
but if there had heen reckonings to settle, 
how that long and weary hill would have 
fed my heart with satisfaction! At last 
the zigzag course—each zig harder than 
the last zag—brought us out upon a plain 
an inclined plain, beyond whose distant rim 
projecting tree-tops told of level ground. 
Our guide—voluble in Ladin but halting 
in German—was a mute spectator of out 
woe. The only comfort he could suggest 
was a cooling spring in the edge of the Alp 
where we might rest and be consoled. In 
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PY ROLESK OOSTUME, SARN THAL. 
time we had finished our first two hours’ 
travel, and were fairly on the first pastures 
of the Seissei Alp, 2000 feet above St. Ulrich, 


| 


and only 4000 below the summit of the Lang | 


Kofel, which rose like a huge fortress tower 
almost across oul path. 

Lhe spring reached, my own thirsty lips 
lay easily over its brimming tlow; but the 
memories Of even twice twenty years gave 
Jane no precede nt for this method of im- 
bibition, and she sat like Tantalus at the 
brink of the tlood without the power to 
drink. My life has been marked by many 
acts of conjugal devotion, but the humility 
with which I carefully ate out a hard-boil- 
ed egg from its shell with the point of my 
penkuife, and filled the tiny eup again and 
again, until the cravings of my bride had 
been sated, must stand recorded against the 
day when I shall need special indulgence. 
We drank and we ate, and we held couneil. 
We stood at the entrance of a land whose 
praises had Jong been sung in our ears—a 
land of many eattle, of tlowers uncounted, 
and tlowing with a very tide of the richest 
milk. The air was filled with the melody 
of tinkling bells, the sun rode warm in the 
September sky, and the smoke of Sen- 
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nerin’s huts tloated over the trees. To 


on or to turn back—that was the questio 


\W lric h ria ked Us. ‘I he other desc ent wa 
not harder than the way by which we hac 
come, but it lay miles on beyond the hil 
and valleys we had come to see. Too wis 
for that, I ventured no advice, but I rejoice 
in her stout heart when my tried wife de 
cided to mount her steed and follow he: 
venturesome day to its end. Even a won 
an’s decision is not always achievement, ani 
to place that form again in ifs seat needer 
more than mental exertion. The fences, th: 
har-ways, the stumps, and the stones which 
we tried and found inadequate, it would be 
tedious to recount. At last we sueceeded 
the guide and I, by dint of our combined 
pushing, in forcing Moro close alongside 
sufticient rock, and in holding him there un 
til his charge was seated. 

On level ground all went well, and down 
hill work was easy enough, but the frequent 
steep climbs, as we came out of gullies and 
up the banks of deeply furrowed brooks, 
tested the endurance of that fond frame, and 
lined the kind face with anxious thought as 
to the coming hours. 

Yet even personal inconvenience and dread 
could not dull us to the glories by which we 
were surrounded. For miles away to the 
south and west, accentuated by dark tree 
filled valleys, rolled the green billows of this 
glorious summer pasture, dotted with cattle, 
radiant with wild flowers, and traversed by 
the slow-moving shadows of clouds. Hun 
dreds of huts and barracks shelter its people 
and its hay, and thousands of cattle feed 
over its unfenced expanse. 

The Lang Kofel, the Plat Kofel, and the 
jagged little peaks of the Horse Teeth guard 
its eastern side, and the Rosengarten and 
the ponderous horned reef of the Schlern 
wall out the world at the south. One is 
more in the heart of the Dolomites at Co 
tina, but nowhere so impressed with thei 
characteristic and solitary grandeur as here 

We had counted largely upon milk for 
our food in this excursion, and we made ou 
next halt at the hut of a Sennerin who com- 
bines the entertainment of chance travel 
lers with her dairying industry. We took 
seats on a porch at the shady side of the 
house, and at a table where two cowherds 
sat facing each other, eating “Schmarn” 
and milk from the same earthen basin. A 
similar basin of milk was set between us, 
and two iron spoons were furnished us. Pre- 
ceding writers on Tyrolean travel had em 
phasized the badness of the food, and a 
thoughtful friend in New England had kind 
ly urged on our acceptance a dyspeptic prep 
aration of parched and sweetened wheat 
meal with which to supplement our insuffi 
cient provender. This had lain unused and 
unneeded in our sachel all the way from 
home Its time had now come, and we 





oe 
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ked it, according to prescription, in ou 


| 


fhe cowherds, finishing their meal. rose 
mn the table, crossed themselves, stood 
ing the east, and devoutly repeated a 
vy praver, With due genutlection and bow 
ev of the head, and then trudged away to 


eir work. The woman of the house show 


us her simple sumunet 
wid her loom, inspect 
our novel outfit, anid sent 
s oh out Wily repyoreinyg, 


could spare no hay for 


horses, and we march 
o the hut of a bald and 
irefooted little old) man, 
ho made us weleome, and 
wl in blue-eyed wondet 
s we told him we had come 
mn beyond the yvreat sea. 


[is loft not only fed our 


ists, it furnished Jane a 
wrant couch, where for 
o hours she slept away 
weariness of her saddle, 
wl awoke refreshed for het 
ther ride. 
Chis was my first Alpine 
ury, and a very good ex- 
inle it was of the summ r 
of the mountain cow- 
der, with an open hearth 
ie smoky front-room, 
iL comfortable - looking 
Lin the milk-room. The 
idl man makes both butter 
heese from a herd of a 
ozen cows, ani his employer 
ls regularly from Kastel 
to fetch the product to 
rket. For tive mouths the 
s are kept here in the 


intains, and during the 





iv-making season the whole 


ist alp is gay with throngs 
young men and women, 
th work and musie and 
ucing. When we saw it 
iw harvest was over, and 
| the cattle-tenders were left In an 
ther month it would be quite deserted, its 
vreat elevation—tfrom 5000 to 7000 feet—-sub 


t 


jecting it to early killing frosts. It is a com 


act rolling plateau of the richest erass land, 
ivied by occasional woods, thirty-six miles 
In clreuit, and belongs mainly to the neigh 
boring Communes of Seiss and Kastelruth 
We took up our homeward march about 
ie middle of the afternoon, and = struck 
ross over the hills toward the rough cart 
track which leads through the wild Saltaria 
Gorge into the Gréden Valley some distance 
low St. Ulrich. Jane’s comfort did not 
ICTCASE indeed, her suftet ings did hot Cease 
but she is a woman, and when she had 
given to her sensations the varied articulate 
Vou. LVIIL—No. 348.—34 


UND THAL. =49 


CXPFESSLOL W ith which she is so richly vitted, 


she re lapsed into her most eloquent condi 


tion of silent and enduring fortitude, which 
more Chaat any spoke n words, tears my heart 
With the consciousness that T have, all by 
my own blundering, masculine obtuseness 


} } 
] 


echoes Lam tar from having heard 


=< 


Ce ee ae 


cadens 





TYROLESE MALD SIUINNLING, 


However, the magnificent view we gained 
of the far-away snow-fields of the Oecertle 
Mountains, bordered at one side by the reat 
vray precipice of the Schlern, and at the oth 
er by the green slope and pine-clad crest of 
the Putlatseh, could 


ve trusted to remain 
and delight her memory long after the bruis 
of the ride had been fou 


votten: so [To was sure of my tinal recom 


ing and straining 
pense. Then, too, with all her greates 
qualities, she has feminine traits which are 
always available, under skillful m uiipula 
tion, to divert her attention from her own 
discomfort. Babies, dogs, cats, and donke Vs 
hold the key to her most hidden heart, and 
even horses are extremely useful in eme 


vency I have never found that horses are 


led her a sad and sorry dance, whose last 
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GLACLER 


Offered a 
them, it is not 

Yet so firm is 
iction that a tuft of red clover blos 


fond of clover heads. 


illy 
ot 
vhich they first select. 


Esper 
haudful erass containing 
these 
her Cony 
soms is the last desire of the horse’s palate 
that I 

ring | 


can calm her wildest moods by indul 
How she would 


erin this pet fietion. 
ever have made the long and really trying 
descent to the valley, had I not kept her 
Moro supplied with these talismanice tidbits, 
I do not Thus dive rted, she 


AnOW caine 


blandly down, and [laid her bruised form, 
sore With seven hours’ riding, on the best 
feather-bed at the Pony, happy in the thought 
that I had mitigated to a marked deeres 
her unexpressed chidings for my ill-judged 
exploit 

Thi ext expedition T made by myself 
With a auice Iwo hours of slow driving 
took us up the steep road through Santa 
Kristina and Santa Maria to Plan, at the 
very head of the valley, where at a height 
of over tive thousand feet a curly-headed 
Rip \ Winkle keeps a pleasant-looking 
inn and asmall farm. While my horse was 
being ted we sat on the baleony together, 
und chatted about his possessions and his 
CUS) -LE “r re. It was with real glee that 
he lay back in his chair and pointed to a 
little arm of women and girls, gay with all 
the colors of Grodner clothing, reaping mer- 
rily in his small grain tield. He was evi- 


dently in the early stages of inherited pros 


perity, and life was all * happy-go-lucky” for 


MARMOLATA, 


Hidden 


of the world, he is likely to be his own mos 


him. away in this obscure corn 
frequent customer, and his sturdy Gretehe 
already shrugs her shoulders over his un 
thrifty ways 

My destination, the Coll di Rondella, was 
an hour and a halfaway—up inthe sky. It 
“compromise” ascent, an ascent to b 
made in the saddle, 


only 


Isa 
where a guide is take 
asa matter of courtesy, an easily reach 
ed eminence which suffices to save the repu 
tation of one who visits a mountain region 
Without tempting the Fates by crag seram 
bling, It suited my own ambition precise 
ly, and IT rode up the steep, rough bridle 
path with the feeling that Iwas performing 
Much of the 


route lies over the broken Alps, between the 


an easy and pleasant duty. 


Lane Kofel and the Meisules--here closs 
neighbors and infinitely grand—and tonch 
es nearly the summit of the Sella Pass 


Close beside the pass rises a steep mamelon 
of a hill, grass-grown to its summit, and so 
much lower than the great peaks about it 
that it seems only recently to have attract 
ed the notice of travellers. Its last decliy 
ify Is too steep for Fid 


Ing 


and is trying to 


I was beginning to toil 
and blow when the guide tanght me quit 
use of that 
Hitherto I had regarded his tail as a merely 
ornamental, or at best as a tly-whipping, 
I now, for the first time, learned 
Grasping it with 


unhardened legs. 


a new noble animal the horse 


member. 
its value as a tow-line. 
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th hands, I found it an efficient mitigator 
fmy labor, and 1 came fresh and happy to 
tlie top. 

The sky was clear, and I stood literally 

d the glories of the uppel world. Phe 
tiny houses of Campidello nestled in the sun 
shine far down in the Fassa Thal. A little 
stretch of dull Alpine grass and moss lay 
ll about; and beyond this, to the far-away 


horizon on every side, was spread outa tut 


oil and wilderness of mountain more mag- 
ficent and impressive than any sight that 
ul ever greeted my eyes before. The vast 
grim glacier of the Marmolata was close be- 


ve us, the conical peak of Tofana shut out 
the Ampezzo Valley, and the giants of Tyr- 
ol, from Vorarlberg to the Carinthian bor 
der, from the Ober Pinzganu range to the 
Venetian Alps, stood in thick array on every 
side. With a later and more diftienlt expe- 
rience in my mind, T commend the Coll di 
aA 


ondella to those who wonld see this com 


pany of mountains allunshorn of their grand- 


eur, their majesty measured by the stern 


*USTER THAL. 


seale of the ove roppimng Lang Kofel and the 
Titanic peaks of the Sella, whieh stand ont 
a full half mile above their fringe of stunt 
ed pines, Its easy climb was the best-re 
warded excursion that Limade in Tyrol. 
The constant down-hill drive to Waid 
bruck in 


road daylight revealed the superb 
details of this most charming of mountain 
roads, which our evening ascent had hardly 
more than suggested. It is as picturesque 
as the Wissahickon and as grand as the 
White Mountain Flame, and every where 
noisy with the rush of the mad Groédnei 
Bach, which pours its foaming tlood through 
a channel piled with huge roe ks. Its scen 
ery is unique among mountain valleys, as 
the secluded commu 


are its people mong 
nities of the far-away corners of the world. 

We had regarded the Puster Thal too 
lightly. 
ley where a railway has been built as me 


One is disposed to consider a val 


cessarily tame and unromantie. Even ow 
knowledge of the wild route of the Brennes 
road had not chastened us of this he resy. 
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Phic uster Thal is in its way unsurpassed Beautiful though the Puster Thal is in it 
Bevinning at Franzensteste, 2500 feet above self. it borrows even greater beauty troy 
e st t bson toa height of over 4000) the branches which it sends back into the 
Poblach pla dthencedescends mountains. Every point is full of interes 
250 fee t It is the main stem) It has no considerable industry save its ag 
{ ef ( of valleys in Southeast- | riculture, and a few quiet small towns si 
yi rance to the Plunder Thal.) tered here and there suffice for its " 
Grader Tha ' rs Thal, Antholzer Thal, merece. Yet Amthor’s Tyrol Guide devots 
| yser |] Hollenusteiner Thal, Sexen  ninety-four closely printed pages to litt 
| \ u ( Phal, Isel ‘I MOH Thal, else than an abbreviated cataloguing 
| ser Th ryen Th wd Tauren Thal. what it has to offer to the tourist. A whol 
busy summer would not nearly suftice ft 
; . ‘ oe thre exploration of most enticing attra 
5 tious, to which it is the principal entrances 
Phese ai e main arteries of a vast net It served in our case as the road to t] 
ork of me t: valleys reaching up to) Ampezzo Valley, and it attracted us by a 
ree 1} scaultiest summer wrass, other object ot pilgrimage, Interesting 
eopled eager farmers, he cling to) every corner of the world where the Enelis 
Y ist patch of ground, no matter how |) lanwuawe is read, 
eh or ho steep, Which promises even William and Mary Howitt—the most ma 
most meagre means of subsistence, ned names of our literature-—have lone set 
W hence ese peoples came it would be | up their suminer tent at Dietenheim, at t 
ind to trace, even through their dialects, ) mouth of the Taufers Thal. Thither we we 
nd the dialect sometimes changes in the | to claim one ray of their genial sunsh 
: Line ills Like the Grodnerthalers, they | before their declining day shall have s 
re probably the descendants of the mixed | forever. In a fine old chateau, from whi 
rowds of refugees who were stranded here | the high-well-born owners have tled, a 
hen the Northern armies were driven back | which now serves the modest uses of a farn 
the Romans Whatever they are in| house, they have taken the handsomer apart 
rig thre have become genuine Tyrolese, | ments for their cool and quiet retreat 
th all the acquired characteristics of a Their salon mieht be, for its size, the R 
ul ountain race, They have vielded | tersaal of a castle, but it is tilled now w 
| conditions which have every where | flowers and fresh air and smiling light, 
al ‘ itures of their fellow-coun- | with the simple furniture of the tempora 
‘ Yet the inherent germ lias not | home, where these genial, active, and happ 
‘ ved, blood and tradition still as- |) oetogenarians speed away the mellow days 
{ eir foree, and the distinetions which | ofsmmmer with their books and their friends 
ited by speech and by costume | One gets from an hour passed with then 
l fundamental distinet Ss insight into the happy possibilities of 1 
t « 1 l dl very much to the in- | old age, and looks forward with a fresh 
res | el triave Which looks | terest to the time when one’s own long dow) 
ene i ere rface show of scenery hill of life shall bring good and sweet 1 
dl dress, to inquire into the composite in- | ward for the work of the busier years. We 
ences b \\ »mankind has been made certainly turned away from their door fo 
lat these valleys, what original ever happier for the light they had she 
t SN¢ their vitality, and what) across our path 
ree 4 onment” has exerted to mould Phe Taufers Thal—a broad flat plain reach 
tte traces toward a common type ne back tothe foot of the snow mountains 
P| the Puster Thal yields nothing | had just now been the scene of a geolog 
evince ‘ iterest to its most noted event which spread wide disaster through 
rivals { is quite different—ditterent from | its community. The same deluge of ra 
em al unl it would be senseless to at vhich did such havoe in the Ziller Thal, o1 
emyt deta omparison between it and) the Opposite slope of the mountain, so satu 
hen It is idvilic, grand, pastoral, gorge- | rated the hanging bank of one of the nar 
e, broad, simple, and romantie by turns, | rower gorges of this valley that its added 
ut even in its simplest phases it is never) weight tore it away from the rock, and it 
thont the charm of the finest mountain) fell in an enormous land-slide, forming 
nrroundings Its northern side valleys run | high dam across the chasm. The waters 
nite up into the heart of the Grosser Vene rose behind the barrier and accumulated 
re d Gross Gléckner range, and tap its! a vast lake, burying deeply the farms and 
reiers for their brooks At the south it) houses of the people. Rising to the brink 
ts me the outlying spurs of the Dol-| of the dam, it poured over the soft and um 
mites, wl fi their mysterious fronts | stable deposit. It was like “ the beginning 
far over its bordering hills, and shed into | of anger.” The soft earth melted away, and 
s bosom e uncanny light with which | the whole accumulated flood came pouring 
the efleet each setting sui down into the plain, dealing destruction on 


+i. 
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ashing away tield and ¢ 


hand, w 


ong-establis] 


ed houses fron thre 


Tlie earth, cover 


¢ miles of eult 

ites ind with the barren Wash of the 
s, and filling the valley With desolation 

e the people of the Zilles Th il, these 
nts had little acenmulated wea th, and 


nistortune is absolute 


take generations of 
( frugality to repair 
damage of this swift ca 


ke tropean 


COTMMUNITELES 
ut 
j 


ch we are deprived, in 


advantage 


wt that they had been 
established before the 
lvent of the railway, and 

provided themselves 
and 
roads, 


good permanent 


rriage There runs 
migh the Puster Thal. all 
Wa 


mcadamized 


h the post service used 


V trom Franzensfeste 
! 


hard, 
over 


iw smooth, 


road, 


to be performed, and whieh. 
ww that through travel and 
Transportation 


have taken 


the rail, remains as a last 


mnecting link between the 


ivifty villages with whieh 
s lined It is a most 
irming tourist’s drive- 
wd ifs many old post 
“inns are still ready with 
comfortable — cheer, 
M mach, Bruneck, Neun 
dort, Toblach, Inniehen. and 
Lienz, and the many mithon 
ives, Offer each its own 
fractions, and eaeh is sm 
riled by ifs peculiar 
polnts of interest, 
With two good horses and 
i travelling carriage for the 
nh journey, and saddles for side exem 
slons, a congenial couple might tind in this 
of beauty the means foi passing the 
Heasant months of the year in most serene 
anid satistying enjoyment. Phe notable 
Vonders of the country are available to 
the more rapid tourist: but time. the chief 
est clement of a real appreciation of suel 
iracteristic scenery and of such a ehat 
eteristic popniation, can be seenred only 
thre compulsory slowness of driving o1 
ing. Travellers by rail are never ab 


sorbed by the country through which they 
pass. Speed carries one unhes ding over the 
surtace of all loeal life. and scenes change 
too swiftly for us to get the loeal flavor 


The best of all is to walk, to halt and chat 


at the doors of peasants’ houses, to dawdle 
away the hours at Way-side Gasthiuser, and 


to burrow slowly into the tranquil spirit of 








ND THAT 8O3 
‘ But Ja s erse to w v 
d Tam glad to compromise with the ] 
Spa el | vet the compensa tl 
need not halt for every baby ot this prolitic 
land, nor pal clover heads tor every sage 
donkey that we meet 


as charn 


It is not eve ry valley that ends 


ingly as does the Puster Thal. Which spreads 
out into a broad and fertile plain at Lies 
a mountain-embowered Arcadia, quite at 
the far end ot the active world throug] 
Which a railway passes, It is true, but where 
even the current of LOUTISTS IS Unknown 
Few alleys, too, end at the gates ot such 
magnificence, tor at Lienz is the entrance te 


the wild pass of Heiligenbint, where a ve 


itable vial of the blood of the ( rucitixion 
works its miracles at the high altar, and 
Whenee starts the rngged climb to the Franz 
Joseph Hohe, and that greatest of all Tyre 
peaks, the Gross Glickuer, which dominates 
the whole land. 

Where else than at Tolbach can one step 
out from the door of a good mode rh hotel 
and stroll into sueh a de ep slitin the mount 


ain-side as that which opens the way to the 
very heart of the Ampezzo Dolomites ? 
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THE PIANO AND ITS ANTECEDENTS 





said Thalberg, in his remarks to the 


: e social importance of the piano,” 
musical jury of the London Exhibition of 
Indl, “is, beyond all question, far greater 
than that of any other tnstrument of music. 
One of the most markeck changes in the 
habits of society, as civilization advances, is 
with respect to the character of its amuse 
ments. kormerly pearly all such amuse 
ments were away from home and in public 
now, with the more ednueated portion of soci 
ety, the greatest part is at home and within 
the tamily circle, musie on the piano const 

tuting the greatest portion of it In the 


most fashionable circles of cities private 


concerts increase vear by year, and in them 


th plano ts Like principal fenture M wya 


t 


nan engaged In commercial and other act 
| 


ve pursnits finds the chief eharm of his 
drawing-room in the tntelleetual enjovment 
ifforded by the piano In many parts of 
iLtivope ft 1 rumenf is ti y ifest sol 
ce of thre 1 nd the sol r\ Ever 
eam-anad CSSt fo st vers 1 
Y ( ( ! ‘ uy t hHxre¢ 
t tT; | | 1 tiie 
" t ( fseil 
t hal i eno 
é t rt ( ‘ 
i ed ‘ s 





RS QUARTERS ON THE UPPER MI OURL, 


dramatie and orchestral COMPOSITLOnSs I 
influence of the piano is not contined 
them, but extends to all classes: and wl 
considerable towns have otfen no ore he sti 
families possess the best possible substitute 
making them familiar with the finest con 
positions, 
and the application necessary for their pre 


The study of such compositions 


erexecution, may be and ought to be mace 


the means of greatly improving the g 


education, habits, and tastes of plano st 
dents, and thus exerting an elevating intl 
ence in addition to that retined and elega 
pleasure which it directly dispenses.” 


Chis just tribute to the piane may 


set against the torture intlieted by soutles 


thrumming upon it by girls whose pare 

have seleeted it as what they shall * tak: 
in obedience to that dictum of fashion t] 
no female child must reach the age of n 
rimony without possessing an * accomplis 


ment” wherewith to exhibit to the cas 


isitol Accomplished executants are ft 
those who play "a Irttle,” but have expre 
sion and teuch, are fewer; while the thi 
ers are a host, fhe usual course is 
Willing practice at boarding-school o1 
home until marriage: then housekeey 
Closes the piano lid Judged by any art 
‘ ra r by tl Ha a { wor 
t ste i this is e1 ( 


enera 
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team-ship must have a piano; every hote 


THE PIANO 


easure and culture are relative, and out of 
Bonnie Doon,” Money Musk.” the “ Vir- 


nin Reel.” and others of “ mother’s tunes.” 
ople who can not distinguish a tuned from 

tuned instrament may perhaps derive 
satisfaction, unlike that of the ambitious 
uuima who is the business Support of the 


no-maker, Which makes the investment 


rotitable, 


The fonr largest cities of the United 
} 


tates have about 125) piano-makers, and 


the aggregate number of planos annually 


oduced is about 380,000: thei price to thre 


iblie ranges from SL50 to S1500 each, ag 








egating, perhaps, ten or twelve im 1OnIS 
dollars, In 1852 the 180 Enelish makers 
ere producing L500) grands, 500 squares, 


20,000 uprights ; but the English prices 


re lower than the American, the best 


nds costing STOO, the squares S175 to 


50. the ordinary uprights 8225 to SBd50 
] 


These prices are less than one-half of those 


first-class American instruments ; but the 


merican piano is heavier and more thor 


ivh in Construction, better able to resist 


limatic changes, and is the best in the 


What becomes of all the panos ’ Strange 
enough, the makers all appear to thrive 
ures among them are rare, and it is not 
common for them in the dullest of times 
report themselves unable to keep yp 


th their orders. Every concert hall and 


east one; every public school must have 


veral; the young ladies’ “institute” ot 


1, A ent Egyptian Harp, from.instrument 
t Egyptian Harp ( Wilkinson 4 
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the day jingles with them, sometimes using 
as many as thirty; and the piano has come 
to be so established an article of furniture 
In private parlors that the lack of it at 
tracts notice, and often elicits apolowy as 
well Phe melodious life of the instrument 
NS, J rliaps, live to twenty vears, according 
to quality and usage. Its sounding lite 
may be twice that time, the Plano of To-day 
vreathy surpassing in tenacity its predeces 
sor of twenty years age, From the first 
downward step, when it becomes * second- 
hand,” it begins the secondary existence ot 
going out on hire, the number constantly 
thus “out” in New York city alone being 
three or four thousanea. Thus used pla ed 
tenderly by those whom hard poverty re 
stricts to this imperfect gratification of 
their musical desires, or cruelly thumped by 
others whose earthy souls have no music inh 
them.no vivid lihavibnation is needed To see 
the unhappy wandering instrument vie 
tim to plavers, owners, ane cartine lie 
Tae the memory of its earhber and more 
irtistic days. Old pianos can not dis ippeat 


1 


» crevices, as pills und needles do: thei 
natural destination is the lumber-room and 
varret, Where dust and cobwebs and mem 
ories gather npon them, and dreamy chil 
dren steal to them and softly play imagina 
rv melodies, Possibly the tine may come 
when the rage for the antique, now expend- 
ing itself upon pottery, will bring out the 
old pianos and give them market value, 
their unlikeness to the instruments then in 


use being sufficient to give them novel 


\ 
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ICrOSS Tlie oval ) 
tuned by pegs at the 
Phe psalterim chitte 
little trom this except 
its shape, which was « 


ther square or triangul 
In manuscripts dat 
from the ninth to th 
eleventh centuries Da 
ISaiways figured as p 


ing on the square ps 


riuin, but later than t 





‘Itth century as pla 
g on the harp | 
psaltery, very popu 
during the Middle Ave 
was a box having the strings stretche 
across if, and as it contained the principl 


of the sounding-board, it was a decided a 














vance Phe duleimer was similar, but Jag 

ger, both instruments being played with t 

t newness | pleetra, These ancient instruments are st 
but wuntamil- | perpetnated in the little toy for childret 
rity sometimes made with a key-board in in 


The verm of the piano, as of all other tation of the piano, in whieh strips of @las 
ved instruments, was the first use of a | or sonorous metal are struck with little ham 
ners, producing a very melodious note. hh 


ration, and all that essentially distinguish I 


stretched string to produce A sonorous VI 


re Squire of Lowe Degre” a romanunt of 


es one from another the members of the | the fifteenth century—we are told that 





family of stringed instruments is the meth ne ee Caer ey 
od of setting the string in vibration One With harp, getron, and sa 
levend relates that the god Mereury, walk With rote, ribible, and | 

y along the Nile after its subsidence, dis see i dag es lige 
covered the musical string by hitting his With sytoly ud with sautry s 
foot against the shell of a dead tortotse \W fve ( 1 
wross Which several filaments of cartilage \ 

ul dried d stretched in the sun. An With dulcet pypes of many « - 


thre nvention to the Next came the class of key-board insti 





how of Apollo, and this seems more proba ments which preceded the piano The « 
ble. to hoever first drew the bow conld citherium, or keyed cithara, appearing 
ive failed to notice the twang of thre tbout the year 1300, was a box with a co 
string The ancients had a variety of sim- |e It had catgut strings, and keys which 
ple st ved instruments Mural paintings | simply lifted the pleetra fer striking the 


i Theban sepulchre, supposed to be that | strings. The elavichord, also called moi 
of Rameses ILL, show elaborate harps, whieh | o¢hord and clarichord, had brass. strings 
ti hape trom those of to-day chieily | which were struek by a brass wedge called 
wel wr the ront pillar ; and harps have a tangent; this wedge partly lifted the 
eon fe d whose catgut strings were still | string, thus forming practically a second 


capable of producing sound after three thou- | bridge so long as the key was held down 

















Sil en darkness dl silenes Staccato passages were we I] rendered by > 
I earl yre is supposed to have dif- | and by further depressing the key after the 
fered ft 1 the harp having its strings! blow had been struck the tangent could be 
carried over a bridge—a mode 
f eonstruction still followed = 
oon struments wer played Pe acts PP 
either with the fingers * a-pick 
*on de string.” or with the 
: mt — - 
‘ ru t Ss Was sometimes - a 
s piece ot bone, held in fy mw CN x 
t { rs, and used to snap the Bix! é 
1 net ometimes a short a _ ~ 
s v «li iutive drum om —- 
= —E = aaa aaae_~——" 
s vl the strings | 
vere struel Phe cithara was 
small instrument shaped like 
ve DP, with ten = strings DULOUMER. 
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ile to further lift the string, 
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is tightening it and raising its 
h, so as to vive vreatel prom 


ce to. the Mozart 


rried a clavichord as part of his 


} 
melody, 


rave, and Bach—whose * well 


npered clavichord” is a familiar 
preferred it to the plane, 

ch he did not live to see devel 
wd, One biographer says that 
e found it the most convenient 
for the expression of his most re 
d thoughts.” 
Next came immediately pre 
ding the piano—the virginal, the 
spinet,and the harpsichord. They 
iid brass strings, but the pleetra were 
quills fastened in pieces of wood called 
jacks, this latter name being still retained 
in the piano “action.” The movement of 
the quill was a nibbing of the string; it 
rose up past the string, freeing it, and 
ere remained until taking the finger from 
the key allowed it to drop. Phe spinet 
differed little from the virginal. The harp 


sichord was of larger size, and sometimes 











Elizabeth’s virginal book, and an. instru- 
ment alleged to have been her virginal, are 
still preserved. { poem descriptive of the 
public entry of Queen Anne, wife of James 
VIi.. into Edinburgh, May 19, 1590, mentions 
that “viols and virginalls were their” 
Spenser speaks of his beloved as * playing 
alone careless on her heavenlie virginalls ;” 
and Shakspeare, ina sonnet, mentions * those 
jacks that nimble leap to kiss the tende1 
inward of thy hand,” and of 
* those dancing ¢ hips oer whom 
thy fingers walk with gentle 
ent.” 

In appearance the virginal 
resembled a very small piano; 


sometimes it was made without 








OLAV LOMORD, 


had two key-boards. The name virginal 
is associated by some with hymns to the 
Virgin, by others it is supposed to have 
been given in compliment to Queen Eliza- 
beth. At least the instrument was very 
popular in England. Henry VIIL. delight 
ed in playing it. His danghters Mary and 
Elizabeth, as well as Mary of Scotland, were 
players of it, and items for repairing vir- 
ginals and giving instruction on them ap- 
peared frequently in the memoranda of roy- 
il expenses. A book alleged to have been 


legs, aud a few small specimens 
reseinble a large music - box. 
Both the virginal and the spin- 
et were often richly adorned 
with gold, paintings, and jew- 
els A story is told that Salva- 
tov Rosa, for a wager, made his 
old harpsichord, not worth a 
scudo, worth a thousand by 
painting a landscape with figures on its lid. 
Phe virginal said to have belonged to Mary 
of Scotland, still preserved, is of oak, inlaid 
with cedar, and ornamented with gold and 
paintings. The virginal continued in nse 
nutil the eighteenth century, and one ot 
the latest notices of it is found in the Lon 
don Post of July 20,1701, that “this week a 
most curious pair of Virginals, reckoned the 
finest in England, were shipped off for the 
Grand Seigneur’s seraglio.” So common 
did the instrument become that old Pepys, 























ITALIAN SPINET, ORNAMENTED WITIL PRECIOUS STONES, MADE 


ANNIGALE DEI Rosst, 1577 
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ossiping about the great fire in London 


L665, says: “ River tull of lighters and 





wats taking in goods, and good goods 
sWimnming in the water: and only I ob 
rved that hardly one lighter or boat in 
e that had the goods of a louse in it 
that there were a pair of virginals in 
the ora ‘pai having here no more ji/ 
Mling than ‘a pair of sc ssors.’ ( 
The progress of keyed instruments was \ 
resisted by some whose love for handling \ 
t string survived. Among them was (fay 
Thomas Mace, one of the clerks of Trin- a 
College in the University of Cam \ 
Lore vho, in a thin folio called Mua- 
s Monument, Loudon, 1676, warmly 
tender the lute and the viol He ex- 
plained that the reason why the lute ‘ 
was once hard to play was that it lad er 
too few strings —ten to fourteen—where-  —~ 
is it had then sixteen to twenty-six: he 
never spent more than tive shillings a VIRGINAL. 


arter to provide strings, although he 
onld imagine that those who would be ex-!eause they may be moist with Sweat, ete 


] t 


fravagant could syn nad oas | This is the most absolute and best piace 
io. ——tT much as would keep sey keep it in always, by which doing you will 
i R eral horses, with riders. find many Great Conveniences Phere 


He told thus how to pre fore, a Bed will secure from all These In 



















serve th lute mel dis CONVETIENCES, and keep youl Glew as Hard 
coursed about chanwes | as Glass and all safe and sure: only to be 
of fashions excepted, that no Person be so ineconside 


“And that you may | ate as to Tumble down upon the Bed whilst 


know how to shelter! the Lute is there, for 1 have kuown se 


your lute in the worst | eral Good Lutes spoiled with such a Trick 
of I] weathers (which *T ean not understand how Arts and Sci 
is moist), you shall) ences should be subject unto any such Phan 


do well, ever when | tastical, Giddy, or Inconsiderate Toyvish Con 
you Lay it by inthe | ceits as ever to be said to be in Fashion o1 
daytime, to put It} ont of Fashion. T remember there was a 
into a Bed that is) Fashion not many years since for Women 
constantly used, !) in their Apparel to be so Pent up by the 
between the Straitness and Stiffness of their Gown-Shoul 
Rug and Blank- | der-Sleeves that they could not so much as 
et; but never Serateh their Heads for the Necessary Re 
between the move ofa Biting Louse, nor Elevate their 
Sheets, be Arms seareely to) feed Handsomely, nor 
Carve a Dish of Meat at a Table, but thei 





j ‘ whole Body must needs Bend toward the 
/\) ? » Dish. (his must needs be concluded by 
ni |? x . 
1 | | hy RTT NS aN Reason a most Unreasonable and Inconven 
| AA hy 1 SS A> ient Fashion.” 

| | LINRI/>) | 4% \ The leading instrument in the last cen 
| NL IPy 
| i SSC?) ply \ tury was the harpst hore. Its COMpAass Was 


& extended to five octaves Its shape was al 


most exactly that of the grand piano. Many 


‘ 
+ 





ant ssa ANAS NAO SAARINEN, 
NSE sHeRattat sere ingenious makers devoted themselves to it 


adding sets of wires, sets of qu lls, duplhi 









eate key-boards, complicated devices for im 











itating orchestral instruments. It reach 






ed the utmost development possible, whil 


missing the discovery of a better implement 





eye 1 N , ] 
wh LL E than the erow quill and jack. Frederick 
} | | 
H Wl il il | | | the Great had one made for him in Londo 


"i 








Ciscecctacciearecn serene RSE MENTE Te bt aed ata cost of two hundred guineas: its bridwes 
———————— —— pedals. and frame were silvel ts tre s 


rlolse-shell, aba Is Case Was 11 a \ 
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arpsichord by Hans Rueckers 
laimed to have been Handel's, 
though the claim is contested 
Is pire served in London It is 
six feet eight inches long, three 
feet high, and three wide, with 
yo mannals of about five o¢ 
taves each: the case in deal, 
wk and japanned; the sound 
board is ornamented, and the 
id bears Inscriptions in Latin on 


he under side An old Virgiy il, 


emarkable not only for its un 


viralleled zorweousness, but tor 
s shape, Was mentioned in Ts05 
n the Gentlenaws Magazine as 
iving just been disposed of at 
public sale. Its shape indicates 
that it was placed on a table 
vhen used, or that it could have 
heen held in the lap. The de 
scription of it says: “The case 
of cedar, covered with crimson Genoa 


velvet, upon which are three locks, finely 
engraved: the inside of the case is lined 
Wit front 


h strong yellow Tabby silk: thre 
| 


s covered entirely with gold, iving a 
horder around the inside two and a halt 
nehes broad. It is tive feet long, sixteen 
ie he s wide 9 and seven rive hes cles p>, att «lois 
so lightly and delicately formed that the 
veight does not exceed twenty-tom pounds 
Chere are tifty keys, thirty of ebony tipped 

th gold, and the remaining twenty are in 
ud with silver, ivory, and many kinds of 
rare woods, each key consisting of about 
Ya preces, 


On one end are the royal arms, 


richly emblazoned, and on the other is a 


wlic and highly finished painting of a 


crowned dove with a seeptre in its claw, 
the painting being done upona gold ground 
with carmine, lake, and ultramarine.” 

Phe essential features of the piano are 
only three the percussion action, the iron 
Many mi 
ior nprovements, such as double and treble 
which the 
power and quality of tone, as well as dura 
mlify, 


frame, ar 


d the overstrune bass. 
stringing, have been added. by 


have been wonderfully increased : 
but all these were dependent npon the first, 
ind when the hammer action was once de 
vised, the piano became an accomplished 
fact Simple as that discovery seems, man 
kind waited nearly two thousand vears for 
it, and the last centuries of this delay illus 
trate how strangely invention often works 
hear and all around a very simple improve 
ment without reaching it The orig 


nal wi 
Mi }) 


no was the dulcimer, which was plaved with 
the plectra; but as the whole hand could 
(only one pleetrum., the 


devised to ntilize the fingers and 


Nectra faster. Thus came the elavichord 
th brass “tangents” striking st 7 

S already described t] t ine ol 
ef { 1 ‘ U ‘ 1 





from tly 
to half strike, halt 


which went away correct idea 


ind used the crow quil 


then the 


t seems inexplicable blindness 


rub the string: harpsie hord-mak 
s, With wl 


Went on Improving the mechanism during 
than a century without catching the 


hammer. It is not the 


more 
lea of the steel 
string which made the piano, fo steel. brass 
amd catgut, separate ly and tegether. had al 
ready been used in the harpsichord 

Phere have been three prominent claim 
ants of the honor of inventing the hammes 
Italian 


renerally ad 


a Frenchman, a German, and an 
Cristofoli, the latter, is now 
mitted to have been the inventor, 
in 1710 


in 1770, sixty vears afterward, testified that 
the key-board 
much inferior to those of Northern Europe. 


Said he: | 


struments of 


spinets to accompany singing 1 
houses, sometimes in a triangular form, but 


private 


more frequently in the shape of an old vin 


vinal, of which the kevs are so noisy and the 


tone so feeble that more wood is heard than 


wire. I fonnd three English harpsicherds 
in the three principal cities of Italv. whieh 
are rewarded by the Italians as so many 
phenomena,” 

The name first given the new instrument 


was the hammer-harpsichord:; next, its pow 


er of giving both a lond and a soft note pro 
cured it the name of forte-piano—7. e., loud 
soft: this next changed to plano-forte. In 


1762 Mozart played upon the piano, at the 





age of six, and his letters in 1777 record hi 
great «ae rht in the pianos of Sten imal 
er ot ti aa In 1767 the piano seems te 
have heen introdneed to the 7 i n Eng 
land, for a play-l of The Beaqare O; 

it tl ( f Grarade t} tre. M 1¢ 
ounes it the end of Act I. Miss 
| 1 sing favorite song from J 


at Padua, 
But if Italy invented the piano, 
she did nothing to develop it Dr. Burney. 


Italy were 


“They have generally little octave 


0 


cate ts a iei2 


re 


+ er “3 


. 


eee 9 etn 


ae 


Le eee 
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‘ ) M Dildin on a new 
ent ed the piano-forte.”? The 
of instrument,” said Thal 
ery eal t specu IP CApPAbLiities be 
we ippreciated, tia 
s repaid their obligation to 


riting tol foimany of 


e finest productions of music, and by prac 
ig 1 net t mot thie st produet ons to 
is to be able to bring them 

ep ‘ th the greatest possible 
Mozart, Haydn, Hane incl Bee 

rote especially for it: and yet. al 


iy te of the y 





uv irpsichord was 
called by Dr. Burney aserateh 
sound at the ena of 
t il Plane Was Ot mitten 
‘ The one ol vhy 
(y ’ His lrmida 
s probabl Is vood 
isa ft the vreat composers 
ot thre ist century ever saw, 
was made in 1772 It was ey 
hibited as a suevvestive cur 
osit n the London Expos 


tion of Tso2, andl was thus 
desceribed “6 It was four teet 


and a half in leneth and two 


feet n width vith a small 
square sounding bourad at thre 
ena: the vires were little 
more I i threads, and th 


hammers consisted of a few 


piles oft eather over the 
head of a horizontal jack working on a 
briclue 


In his viv life an portant part ot 
John Jacob Astors business was the impor 
tation of London pianos to New York In 
1-00, Thomas Jefferson. in writing to his 
daughter Martha, mentioned that a Phila 
delphian had invented “one of the prettiest 
inprovements in the forte planes L have 


ever seen?” and he bought one for his Mon- 


ticello louse It was an upright, and Mr. 
Jefferson said that “he contrives to eive 
his strings the same length as in the grand 


forte-plano, and fixes his three unisons to 
the same screw, which serew s in the di 


rection of the st 


ings, and therefore nevei 


] 


vields; it scarcely vets out of tune at all, 
ind then tor the most part the three uni 
sons are tTithead at once, 

The special detects of the first pianos 
were the imperfect “ action” and the feeble 
ess and tinny quality of the tone. The 
former has been remedied by gradually in- 
creasing the size and weight, as well as the 


of the moving parts. The slendet 





Wires were made thicker, and finally 
doubled and trebled, and the lowest ones 
wrapped with a layer of wire to get in- 
creased volume of sound. Thickening the 
Wires required drawing them more tightly 
in order to get the necessary pitch ; then 








the wooden frame-work, with the utmost 
trussing which could be given to it, became 
too weak to bear the strain of increases 
tension lo remedy this trouble the “ fu 


ron trame was devised, which, combine 


vith wood, now sustains the ag 





ite pu 
of from twelve totwenty tons, and the “ove 


strung bass” permitted making the whole 


nstrument larger and heavier It the iroy 
triume did not originate here—for priority 
in respect to it is disputed America has 


nevertheless done her full share in develop 


ne the tustrument. 


It is not possible, within the limits of this 
irticle, to give a full description of the many 
processes In plano-making; whoever is cu 
rious to study the mechanism must visit a 
factory, or else examine the action when 
Withdrawn from the case. Essentially the 
instrument consists of a steel wire stretched 
between two pegs above a sounding-board ; 
a long wooden lever called a key: anothei 
called a hammer, which is thrown up against 
the wire hy a third lever actuated direc thy 
by the key, and called a jack; anda fourth 
lever, called a damper, whose felt-covered 
head rests on the wire, except when the 
key is pressed. But although simple in the 
number of its working parts, the piano is 
complex in the number of pieces which com 
pose those parts. Tap the string with a 
knife blade or a bit of wood, and it will be 
evident that neither of those will do, and 
that some peculiar implement is needed 
The hammer represents more than a centu 
ry’s experimenting. Its head is of wood, 
covered with felt varying from about one 
sixteenth to one ineh in thickness, the thick- 
est part being on the end. To make ham 
mer heads, a Jong strip of wood is taken, as 
thick as the head is to be, and as wide as 
the head is to be long; 
laid in the middle of a long strip of felt, 
which is shaved to the proper thickness ; 


the edge of this is 








THE PIANO AND 


then a powe rful press forces the edges of the 


ft the wood, and g 


t strip against vlues them 


faust; then the finished strip is sawn across 
As the 
minish im size and in the thiekness of coyv- 
from the left to the right of the key 
voard, of course one strip makes only dupli 


ot he 


le in asimilar way; and, all through, the 


hammer heads. hammers di 


nto 
ering 


tes one hamimes ad. Dampers are 


American rule of manufacturing is followed, 


t \\ 
ow 


t, to make large (puaancitne soft ench pat 
1 


( 


. aba 
then complete the work ot putting thre parts 


lar part as exactly alike as possible 


Tow ther. 


Originally the joint of the hammer was : 


i 
mere strip of leather; but this would not 
mswer, for the key must work not only 
noiselessly, but always the same, as rapidly 
is the finger can move without missing a 


stroke, and must respond with delicacy to 


hoth the force and the manner of the tin 
ver stroke. So each hammer has its own 
joint of wire, with a set serew to pineh 
the joint to the proper tightness; every 


joint in hammer and damper, every pin on 


which the keys work, and nearly every 
place where one thing rubs another, is 
‘bushed,” or covered with felting or leath- 
er; then the working parts are all “oiled” 


with that wonderful substance, plumbago, 


which is extraordinarily smooth, but dry, 


and never clogs, 


The sounding-board is thin, clear spruce, 


sensoned to the extreme of dryness, Phi 
piano must endure the American climate, 
which unceasingly fluctuates in moisture 


and temperature, the latter sometimes chan 


ne five to thirty degrees within twenty 


four hours; it must also endure the furnace 
and the stove; not only must it neither 
warp hor crack, but it must not * give,” o1 
it is worthless. The steel wire has to 
stretch a little in order to sound. Tie a 


long piece of string fast, pull on the other 
end, and snap it with the finger-nail; thus 
you Will see how a string vibrates, and that 
every time it passes to one side of a straight 
line it elongates a tritle, but is immediately 
pulled back by its own elasticity If the 
a dull thud 
produced by striking it, but as it 

little it 
“ris 


piano wire were rigid, only 


could be 
also 
by this 
The low 
er strings, being strained loosest, stand lon 


stretches a when Vibrates, it 
pute h 


used or not. 


down” 


whether 


eradually in 


stretching, 
vest > 
that 
1 


the middle ones, being most used 


is, Stretched the most by 


vibrate 


being made 


yield their pitch the soonest. 
lo stand in tune, therefore, means that the 
slipping of the tuning pegs, the stretching 
of the wires, and the vielding of the frame- 
work, all eombined—whether the air, which 
alternately slackens and tightens the strings 
little 


a as it grows warm or cold, be one 
way or another—shall not let any one of 


the hundred and sixty wires make even five 
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fewer vibrations 
this 
months’ time, can be 
but the 
exacting | 


K 


per second than it ought 


Of course result, during even a few 


attained only 
| 


shows 


ip prox- 


nately, what 


statement 
of micety 


Henee all 


seasoned, first for 


in and 


wood must 


tis strength 


PIANO-MAKING Is be 


thoroughly several veurs 


in the open air, and finally by artifietal 
heat Under the sounding-board is) the 
“bottom.” a solid mass of timber, and 
around the whole is the case. All this 
wood may be said to be not ouly solid, but 


solidified, tor gluing, well done 
of the 
Eve ry prece of wood is saw 

to 
vo, and the 


. SUPPUASSE s the 


natural adhesion grain in solidity 


and tenacity. 
ed 
where it is to built up” 
ot the 


‘veneer,’ in the piano-makers’ voeabulary, 


with a view strength in the place 


cuse is “* 


successive lavers or veneers, word 


including any wood not thicker than about 


three-sixteenths of an inch Phe subject 
of warping has been thoroughly studied 
why wood Warps, how and for how long 
each kind warps, and how one warp may be 
made to neutralize another warp; conse 


quently the several layers—with the direc 
tion of the grain so disposed that although 


each layer may warp, the result of all the 


warping shall be no warp at all—are hot 
glued together under heavy pressure No 
piece of wood is putin its place at randoms, 


the kinds are selected 
thei laid in the direc 


tion which experience las proved to be the 


but and 


disposed, 


and grain precise 


best. 
Phe 


Sa\, 


laa 
hundred 


produet ota ge 


factory 
eh, 


CTUPHON 
hve 
ot 

about 


Ihe, ana every aad 


Vantage ane 


Wwe ek. 


steam 
fitty 
A single 


powell maichimery 


nay be OY SIXTY 


| 


about four months, which is about the 


Instruments a 


one could be made alone in 


Tinie 


of the regular course. The polishing alone 
occupies nearly that time, and in a large 
factory five hundred or more cases are con 
stantly under that process, The first coats 


of | 
are taken off again with scrapers and sand 
paper, leaving only what bas.sunk into the 
wood: 


varnish, laid on the sand-papered wood, 


then come many successive coats of 


varnish, at considerable intervals; and last 


ly, polishing by the hand. 


For materials used the whole earth is ran- 


sacked, as will be understood from the fol- 


lowing English list, although of the 


SOL 


materials differ from those employed in this 
country : 








W Ww 

Oak, from Riga Framing, various parts 

Deal, from Norway W ood-bracing, et 

Fir, from Switzerlan Sounuding-board 

; rica Parts of framing 
f Hor ras. ¢ l nection 

Beech, from Euglan Wr nk, et 

sirch, from Canad be in fra 

Beef-wood, from Brazil Tongues in b 

Cedar, from America Hammer shanks 

Lime, from Eugland Keys 

Pear Damper heads 


Sycamore Hoppers and veneer 
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] the sale OF pianos there are hercee com 
pet an irge expenses, and a great deal of 
humbue Awards are no test,althougeh the 
m tract customers; and it would be a 
ail it to itteraped deciding Which one 
of | fa dezen makers did receive “96 out 
of a possible LOO”? at the Centennial On 
the faith of testimony, all had it, all have 
received the first prizes, and all lave the 
lndorsement of the most eminent musicians 
Phe truth is that though there are preter 
el rooms tor preferences, thre panos 
ott half dozen best makers are of such 

hiforn und substantial excellence that 

hoever buys one, with or without seeing 
it, is certain to make no mistake Beyond 
this circle of established names and qual 
ity are much misunderstanding, disappoint 
nent, and positive deception, Several firms 
ire obliged To be Constantly putting down 
unprincipled persons who appropriate then 
names, generally vith slightly changed 
spelling Phe cheap dealer avers that no 
plane costs over p20 to make, and that it 
is to to pay a large price for a name 
but the “name”? is only another word for 
proved quality One enterprising man ad 
vertises from a small village remote from 


centres of population that he will send a 


superb “extra grand square,” which he de 


seri 
mia 
It 


fact 


bes in the most lavish manner, the “reg 


catalogue price S900." for only S260. 


is perfectly safe to say that he has no 


ory, and that his piano would really be 
rat the price, and cost originally about 
half what he asks for it. Hlow do the 
ap plahos orminate { There are about 
y different trades in the piano, It is one 
ness to make action, another to make 
nother tomake keys, and soon. The 

‘ap pilano—its parts gathered up from the 
all shops of persous who have small eap 


no reputation to sustain, and are unde 


constant pressure to lower the price of thre 

work nanotech more Is put together by some 

body who calls himself a manufacturer, and 
stencils on the front board whatever nam 
the dealer orders Sometimes, as above 
stated, the name used is that of some well 
known maker, whose reputation has bees 
honght and is scrupulously maintained by 
honest workmanship. The quality must 
correspond to the method. It is easy to 
make a piano that costs 8200; and it is easy 
tomake another, at a casual glance just like 
the first, for a quarter of that. Nor are the 
differences alw vs perceptible at first by the 
iwerage buyer: for while there is nobody 
Vho can not instantly see and appreciate 


differences In price, many can not judge 


The cheap piano—roundly de 


clared to be as coo ah instrument as can 


he made any where—unquestionably las 
legs, cover, keys, strings, hammers, ete., and 
it will “go.” What more can any have ? 
Quality. Still, to the average buyer, any 


thing whieh has legs and a case is a piano, 

If the cheap piano would only remain as 
wood as at first, it might answer quite well 
the needs of its purchaser, who can judge 
nothing but the price. Unhappily, howe, 
er, it soon breaks through the disguise ot 
varnish and veneer, and shows itself a mis 
erable rattle-box, to the grief of the owner 
\ good piano is carefully built of the best 
inateriils, and formed into a solid and haa 


monious Whole, the problem of durability 


wing the exact and complex one already 
shown. Of course an instrument made up 
of parts constructed without regard to any 
thing but cheapness, and disposed of by 
persous who have no interest in it after it 
is onee sold, will soon yield to strain and 
climate, becoming loose and weak in action, 
bad and weak in tone, and utterly ineapa 
ble of remaining in tune. The difference is 
wonderful between the six octave, octagon 
leg piano of 1848 and its successor of 1878; 
and vet some of those little old planos, fee 
ble and tinkling as they were, have shown 
an honorable durability, for they were faith 
fully made, according to the state of the art 
at the time. They are really worth more 
to-day than the imitation piano is in its 
best estate, although it boasts all round cor- 
ners and extra mouldings. Probably good 
pianos cost more than they should, but bad 
ones are dear at any price, and the music- 
lover who has little money would do bette 
to watch his opportunity for a good instru- 
ment at second-hand than to buy disappoint- 
ment together with some shameless wand, 
One of the most Hmportant parts of the 
piano is the pedal. In the grand and up- 
right pianos the “soft” pedal takes off one 
wire of the trichord ; in squares it practical- 
ly though badly thickens the hammer cov- 
ering: in the latter form it is nearly worth 


less. The forte pedal is always the effective 











SERENADE IN 


ily a 


Phe 


vers Which stop the string as 


y piano is re harp with 
SOOT GS 
the key is released; the pedal Silipiy raises 

he dampers from the strings, allowing 
struck ones to continue sounding, their 
being increased by the sympathetic vi 
ons of the rest. 


sed, the 


If, with the dampers 
th the 


the wires show how 


frame be struck, even w 


the murnurs of 
tive and sonorons the whole mechanism 
Now the pedal is not a “loud” pedal at 

Ifnot used, the instrument is smother 
and the 


Iful wrongly, it 


feeble, ineffective under 


h wndling: if 


Hiost 
pro 
ces a mere jumble of sound; if used prop 


used 


it converts the short sound of the touch 
hntoa prolouge done, furnishing Lyeve kground 
na iccompaniment to melody, and making 
By 


characteristic 


ino another instrument. indicious 


of it ccmes the * 


singing” 


sormuch lauded by manufacturers, 


All sound, musical or not, is a mathemat 


cal matter of so many pulsations or waves 
fain 


per second. Beyond a certain point 


these waves their ra 


praity or their slowness, and }« rh tps it is 


become tnaudible ny 


too fanciful to consider “the music of 


thre spheres” a deep bass too slow for our 


rs to eateh. Sonorous vibrations are esti 


ited to be trom 16 to 38,000 pel second : 
he modern seven-octave piano extends trom 
hout 27 to 4200) pet the 


mnathematiec rule of vibrations is construet 


second. — | pon 


ed the theoretical scale, the following being 


the * vibration fractions” of a single octave: 
CG D >) I G \ B © 
1 9 fh n ; 5 15 2 
] 8 t 5 p+ 3 $ 1 
rhe meaning of this is that D makes nine 
vibrations while C makes eight; E makes 
five to four of Cy and so on, the octave al 


ways having twice the speed of the eighth 
note Faking C at 240, the 
tions per second will be thus: 
( D E F G A B C 
240) {50 


below. vibra- 


270 Soo S20 B60 qi) {Xv 


and its 


the peentiar char- 
key 


Che fraction of the minor third is 4 
Vibration number 288 ; 


acteristic of the minor a characteris- 


tic so peculiar that even the most unmusie- 
iL of people instantly recognize it, although 
barely able to distinguish one tune from an- 
other—thus mainly depends upon a differ 
ence of only twelve vibrations per second, 

The senle, both 
theoretically 
perfectly tune in both major and minor 
modes of the 


key-board and voeal, is 


imperfect. In order to play 
in 
‘signatures,” 


seven twenty- 


nine instead of twelve keys in the octave 


are required, and some authorities put the 
number as high as seventy-two.  G sharp is 
not quite the same as A flat; but all key 

board instruments, except afew with “split” 
black keys, make them so. The violin, how- 


ever, and the human voice can sound them 
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dlifferently Sturt with any key, if the 
stiecessive ones were tuned exactly to thy 
theoretical seale, the end of the octave 
would be widely astray: henee each oetave 


is tuned perfect, and the discordance so dis 


tributed over the twelve notes that it is net 


especially observable ayy where, 


| hap 
pily, alse, the so-called * concert” pitel las 


been gradually rising; the tuninge-fork A 


the fifth A from the bottom in a seven-oc 
tave piano—has risen from 405 vibrations 
pel second in Paris, in 1700, to about 450 


The effect of this change Hypo the human 
throat is deplorably injurious. 

In popularizing music the piano has had 
the chief share, notwithstanding its larg: 
cost and some defects, 
full 


a diminuendo; 


It has no power of 


sustained tone, its note being always 


its intervals are less exact 
than those of the violin, and it has no place 
Yet, next to the pipe organ, 


no single instrument equals it in rendering 


in orchestras. 


orchestral music or in its range of adapta 


bility. Probably more than two hundred 
thousand compositions for the piano have 
been published in this country, and it may 
be practle able hereafter to make the instru 
ment more widely attainable by decreasing 
its cost, although improvement of its scope 
and quality seems to have little left to do 
But no thoroughly new musical instrument 
has been invented in the last five thousand 
years; probably none exists to be invented 
Come what may, the piano will permanent 
ly keep its leading place as the instrument 


of the household. 


SERENADE IN THE TROPICS 


Wuern the nights are heavy with musk 





And the stars are ripe in the gloaming, 
The low moon breaks like an apple of dusk 
Throuvh the shadowy leaves like a pomegt husk, 
And | know that my lady is comir 
By the primrose’s Javelin p 
And the cereus open, as though 
An April frost, in its delicate loom, 
Had woven the snow-flakes into a bloom 
Of capricious and odorous snow ; 
By the shadow that, ike a glov 
The passion-flower’s if has thrown 
In the lists where the laurels breathe and move 
By the sweet syringa’s piping of 
And the jessamine’s bugles blow: 
But the lisp and the laugh of th ives 
In the hushes are low and sweet, 
At bo-peep, hid in the tamarind sheaves, 
For the hour of blossom on midsummer eves 
And the sounds of her coming feet. 


Like the 
Of the primrose 


sudden bloom through the husk 


at even-tide, 





She comes by eddies and of musk 

That flower to shape ir ral s| 
And follow her open-eyed. 

And the blush and the bloom afford 
Such a harmony ho by hour, 

My soul confesses a fond accord 

To the sweet responsive word for word 


Of the night in its perfect flows 
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vlory of Strat 
ford-upou-Avon that 
t was the birth piace 
of Shakspeare. In it 
self, iuthough a pretty 
ind charming spot, if 


snot, among Eneli 


Vhs, elfher pre-em 


beautiful o1 
ally impress 
tuated in the 
ot Warwick 
Which has been 
» garden of 

if nesties 

nh atmos 
yhere otti bq hove 
wlis surround 
vith « ry 


soft 


to soothe 
doand to nim 
contentment. It 


stands upon a level 


* = = 
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plain, almost 

centre of the isla 
through which, 
tween the low gree 
hills that roll away o 
either side, the Av« 
flows downward, past 
ancient Gloucester, 
Cardiff Bay. The cow 
try in its neighborhovs 
is under perfect cult 
vation, and for ima 
miles around presents 
all the appearance ot 
av superbly appointes 
park, Portions of the 
land are devoted to 
crops and pasture; oth 
er portions are thick] 
wooded with oak and 
elm and willow and 
chestnut; the meadows 
ure divided up by 
hedges of the fragrant 
hawthorn, and — the 
whole region smiles 
with flowers. Old man 
or-houses, half hidden 
among the trees, and 
thatched cottages em 
bowered with roses, 
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are sprinkled through the surrounding land- 
scape; and all the roads which converge 
ipon this point from Warwick, Banbury, 
Bidford, Alcester, Evesham, Worcester, and 
many other contignous towns—wind in sun 
ind shadow through a sod of green velvet, 
swept by the cool sweet winds of the Eng 


ish summer. Such felicities of situation 





HOUSE IN WHICH SHAKSPEARE WAS BORN, BEFORI 


and such aecessories of beauty, however, 
are not unusual in England: and Stratford, 
were it not hallowed by association, though 
it might always hold a place among the 
pleasant memories of the traveller, would 
never have become a shrine for the homage 
of the world. ‘To Shakspeare it owes its re- 
nown; from Shakspeare it derives the bulk 
of its prosperity. To visit Stratford is to 
tread with affectionate veneration in the 
footsteps of the poet. To W rite about Strat- 
ford is to write about Shakspeare. 

More than three hundred years have pass- 
ed since the birth of that colossal genius, 
and many changes must have occurred in 
his native town within that period. The 
Stratford of Shakspeare’s time was built 
principally of timber—as, indeed, it is now 
and contained about fourteen hundred in- 
habitants. To-day its population numbers 
upward of ten thousand. New dwellings 
have arisen where once were fields of wheat, 
glorious with the shimmering lustre of the 
scarlet poppy. The older buildings, for the 
most part, have been demolished or altered. 

Vou. LVIIL—No, 848 


oo 


Manufactories, chiefly of beer and of Shaks 
pearean relies, have been stimulated into 
prosperous activity. The Avon has bee) 
spanned by a new bridge of iron. The vil 
lage streets have been Il velled, swe pt, roll 
ed, and garnished till they look like a Flem 
ish drawing of the Middle Ages. Even the 


Shakspeare cottage, the ancient Tudor house 


ITS RESTORATION, 


in High Street, and the two old churches 
authentic and splendid memorials of a dis 
tant and = storied past have been “re 
stored.” If the poet could walk again 
through his accustomed haunts, though he 
would see the same smiling country round 
about, and hear, as of old, the ripple of the 
Avon murmuring in its summer sleep, his 
eyes would rest on scarce a single object 
that once he knew. Yet, there are the paths 
that Shakspeare often trod; there stands 
the house in which he was born; there is 
the school in which he was tanght; there is 
the cottage in which he wooed his sweet- 
heart, and in whieh he dwelt with her as his 
wife; there are the ruins and relies of the 
mansion in which he died; and there is the 
chureh that keeps his dust, so consecrated 
by the reverence of mankind 


“That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 


In shape the town of Stratford somewhat 
resembles a large cross, which is formed by 
High Street, running nearly north and south, 
and Bridge Street, running nearly east and 
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west. From these, which are main avenues, 
branch forth many and devious radiations. 
A few of the streets are broad and straight, 
but many of them, particularly on the wa- 
ter High 
Bridge streets intersect each other at 
the centre of the town, and here stands the 
Market an building, with 
belfry-tower and illuminated clock, facing 
eastward toward the old stone bridge, with 
fourteen the bridge that Sir Hugh 
across the Avon in the reign 


side, are harrow and circuitous. 


und 


house, ancient 


arches 
Clopton built 
of Henry VIL. 


few steps will 


From that central point a 
bring the traveller to the 
of Shakspeare. It little 
two-story cottage of timber and plaster, on 
the north side of Henley Street, in the west- 
ern part of the It must have been, 
in its pristine days, at least twice as tine as 
most of the dwellings in its neighborhood. 
The attic windows, 
was the almost invariable fashion of build- 
ing in 


birth-place is a 


town. 


one-story house, with 


all English country towns till the 
seventeenth century. This cottage, besides 
its two stories, had dormer-windows above 
its roof, a pent-house over its door, and al- 
together was built and appointed in a man- 
ner both luxurious and substantial. Its age 


is unknown; 


but the history of Stratford 
reaches back to a period three hundred years 
intecedent to William the Conqueror, and 
fancy, therefore, is allowed the amplest room 
to magnily 1 
or at 
father 


ts antiquity. It was bought, 


all events oceupied, by Shakspeare’s 
in 1555, and in it he resided till 


his 


HOUSE, RESTORED, 


death in 1601, when it descended by inhe1 
itance to the poet. Such 
of the somewhat confused documentary ey) 
dence and of the emphatic tradition which 
consecrate this cottage as the house in which 
Shakspeare was born. 


is the substance 


The point, as is well 
known, has never been absolutely settled 
Jobn Shakspeare, the father, in 1564, was the 
owner of the in Henley 
Street, but of another in Greenhill Street, 
and of still another at Ingon, about a mil 
and a half from Stratford, on the road to 
Warwick. William Shakspeare might have 
been born at either of these dwellings, and 
it is not impossible that several generations 


hot only house 


of the poet’s worshippers have been dilating 
with emotion in the wrong place. ‘Tradi- 
tion, however, has sanctified the Henley 
Street and this, accordingly, as 
Shakspeare’s cradle, will doubtless be pious- 
ly guarded to a late posterity. 


cottage 5 


It has already survived serious perils and 
vicissitudes. By Shakspeare’s will it was 
bequeathed to his sister Joan—Mrs. William 
Hart—to be held by her, under the yearly 
rent of twelvepence, during her life, and at 
her death to revert to his danghter Susanna 
and her descendants. His sister Joan ap- 
pears to have been living there at the time 
of his decease, in 1616. She is known to 
have living there in 1639—twenty- 
three years later—and doubtless she resided 
there till her death in 1646. The estate then 
passed to Susanna—Mrs. John Hall—from 
whom in 1649 it descended to her grand- 


been 
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hild, Lady Barnard, who lett it to her kins- 
nen, Thomas and George Hart, grandsons 
fJoan. In this line of descent it continned 

subject to many of those infringements 
vhich are incidental to poverty—till 1806, 
vhen Williain Shakspeare Hart, the seventh 
n collateral kinship from the poet, sold it to 
Chomas Court, from whose family it was at 
ist purchased for the British nation. Mean- 
me the property, which originally consist- 


i 


a 


ROOM IN WHILOIL SHAKSPEARKE W 


ed of two tenements and a considerable tract 
ft adjacent land, had, little by little, been 
urtailed of its fair proportions by the sale 
of its gardens and orchards. The two tene- 
inents—-two in one, that is—had been sub- 
A part of the building became an 
un—at first called “The Maidenhead,” after 
ward “The Swan,” and finally “ The Swan 
wd Maidenhead.” Another part became a 
mtcher’s shop. The 


divided. 


old dormer-windows 
ind the pent-house disappeared. A new 
brick casing was foisted upon the 


tavern 
end of the structure. 


In front of the buteh- 
er’s shop appeared a sign announcing “ Will- 
am Shakspeare was born in this house. 
N.B.—A Horse and Taxed Cart To Let.” 
Still later appeared another legend, voueh- 
ng that “the immortal Shakspeare was 
born in this house.” From 1793 till 1820 
Thomas and Mary Hornby, connections by 
marriage with the Harts, lived in the Shaks- 
peare cottage—now at length become the 
resort of literary pilgrims—and Mary Horn- | 
by, who set up to bea poet, and wrote trag- | 
edy, comedy, and philosophy, took great de- 
light in exhibiting its rooms to visitors. 
During the reign of this eccentric custodian 
the low ceilings and whitewashed walls of | 


its several chambers became covered with 
autographs, serawled thereon by many en 
thusiasts, including some of the most fa- 
mous persons in Europe. In Ts20 Mary 
Hornby was requested to leave the prem 
ises. She did not wish to go. She could 
not endure the thought of a suecessor 
“After me, the deluge.” 


She was obliged 
to abdicate ; 


but she conveyed away all the 
furniture and relies alleged to be connected 


AS BORN, 


with Shakspeare’s family, and she hastily 
whitewashed the cottage walls. Only a 
small part of the wall of the upper reom, the 
chamber in which “nature’s darling” first 
saw the light, escaped this act of spiteful 
sacrilege. Onthe space behind its door may 
still be read many names, with dates affixed, 
ranging back from 1820 to 1792. Among 
them is that of Dora Jordan, the beautiful 
and fascinating actress, who wrote it there 
on June 2, 1809. Much of Mary Hornby’s 
whitewash, which chanced to be unsized, 
was afterward removed, so that her work 
of obliteration proved only in part suecess- 
ful. Other names have been added to this 
singular, chaotic scroll of worship.  By- 
ron, Scott, Thackeray, Kean, Tennyson, and 
Dickens are illustrious among the votaries 
here and thus recorded, The successors of 
Mary Hornby guarded their charge with 
pious care. The precious value of the old 
Shakspeare cottage grew more and more 
sensible to the English people. Washing- 
ton Irving made his famous pilgrimagé to 
Stratford, and recounted it in his beautiful 


| Sketch-Book. Yet it was not till Mr. Barnum, 


from the United States, arrived with a prop- 
osition to buy the Shakspeare house and 
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OLD BRIDGE 


onvey it to America that the literary en 
at 
t practical shape; 


Britain was made to take 
this venerated and 
became, in 1347, a national 


thusiasm of Gre 
and 
nestimable relic 
POSSESSLOL In 1856, Jolin Shakspeare, ot 
Worthington Field, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 


» 


rave £2500 to preserve and restore it; and 


Vithin the next two years, under the super 


of Edward Gibbs, 
of Stratford, 
oft 


repaired wherever decay was visible, 


ntendence architect 


the demoli 


an 
it was isolated by 


tion the at its sides and in the 


cottages 
rear, 
set in perfect order, and restored to its an 
cient self. 

The builders of this house must have done 
their work thoroughly well, for, even after 
ill these 
laut 


years of rough usage and of slow 
at 
main solid, the plastered walls are firm, the 


incessant decline, the gre timbers re 


huge chimney-stack 
] 


POoOCcK, 


Is as permanent as a 


and the ancient flooring only betrays 

he s« OOTM d-out aspect of its boards, and 
the high polish on the heads of the nails 
which fasten them down, that it belongs to 
aw period of remote antiquity. The cottage 
stands close upon the margin of the street, 
to ancient of 
Stratford; 
i little pore | 
that 


viele 


according custom building 
and entering through 
, the pilgrim stands at once in 


throughout 
low cell its 
1 prints of the 
Shakspeare’s youthful 


stoned room, with 


place, so familiar in 
cormel ol 
Within the fi 


hioned in the brick-work; and 


hive 
himney 


ys, re place, on either side, 


re seats tas 


here, as it 


is pleasant to imagine, the boy- 


poet often sat, on winter nights, gazing 


are into the 


n that fairy-] 


umily flames, and building cas- 


es 


and of fancy which was 





AT STRATFORD. 

his celestial inheritance. Nothing else 

this room detains attention, and you pres 
eutly pass from it by a narrow, well-woi 
staircase to the chamber above, which 
shown as the place of the poet’s birth. 

antiquated chair of the sixteenth cent: 
the To tl 
left is a small fire-place, made in the recta 
gular form which is still usual. All arow 
the walls are visible the great beams whi 
are the trame-work of the building—lbe 
of that last 
Opposite to the door of entrance is 


stands in right-hand corner. 


‘1 
seasoned oak will fore ve 
a three 
) full of 
narrow panes of white glass scrawled 
over with names that their worshipful ow: 
ers have written with diamonds. The ce¢ 
ing is so low that you can easily touch 
with uplifted hand. A portion of it abo 
a yard square is held in place by an inti 
cate net-work of little laths. This 
and, indeed, the whole structure, is as po 


fold casement (the original window 


roou 


ished and lustrous as any waxen royal ha 
in the Louvre, and it impresses observation 
very much like old lace that has been treas 
ured up in lavender or jasmine. These walls 
which no one is now permitted to mar, wer 
naturally the favorite seroll of the Shaks 
peare votaries of long ago. Every inch of 
the plaster bears marks of the peneil ot 
Hundreds Of names are writté 
of them famous, but 
them obscure, and all destined at 
distant day to perish where they stand. © 
the chimney-piece to the right of the fire 
place, which is named the “ Actors’ Pillar 
many actors have inscribed their signatures 


reverence, 


here —some most of 


no vel 


Edmund Kean wrote his name here—pro 
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the greatest Shakspearean actor that 

er lived—and with what soulful venera 
ind spiritual sympathy if is awful even 

trv to imagine. Sir Walter Scott’s name 

s scratched with a diamond on the window 
‘W. Scott.” Phat of Thackeray appears 
the ceiling, and « lose by it is that of Hel 
Faucit. Vestris is written near the tire 
ace. Mark Lemon and Charles Dickens 
ire together on the opposite wall. The eat 


logue would be endless; and it is not of 


posed to have been owned by the ¢ opton 
family, and to have fallen into the hands ot 
William Hunt, an old resident of Stratford 
who bought their mansion of the Cloptons 
in 1752 The adventures through white li it 
passed can oniy be conjectured It does not 
appear to have been valued, and althoug! 
it remained in the house, it was cast away 
imonyst the lumber and rubbish In process 
of time it was painted over and changed 


into a different subject Phen it fella prey 


STRATFORD PORTRAIT OF SITAKSPEARE, 


these offerings of fealty that you think when 
ou sit and muse alone in that mysterious 


chamber. As once again I conjure up that 


strange and solemn scene, the sunshine rests 
n checkered Squares upon the ancient floor, 
the motes swim in the sunbeams, the air is 
very cold, the plac e is hushed as ce ath, and 
over it all there broods an atmosphere of 
grieved suspense and hopeless desolation 
i sense of some tremendous energy stricken 
dumb and frozen into silence, and past and 
gone forever. 

rhe other rooms which are shown in the 
Shakspeare cottage possess but few points 
of special interest. Opposite to the birth 
chamber, at the rear, there is a small apart 
ment, in which is displayed “the Stratford 


Portrait” of the poet. This painting is sup- 


to dirt anddamp. There is a story that the 
little boys of the tribe of Hunt were 
tomed to use it 


accius 
is a target for their arrows 
At last, after the lapse of a century, the 
grandson of William Hunt showed it by 
chance to an expert artist, who luckily sm 
mised that a valuable portrait might pea 
haps exist beneath its muddy surface. It 
was carefully cleaned A thick beard and 
i pall of mustaches were re moved, and the 
face ot Shakspeare emerged pon the can 
Vas. It is not prete nded that this portrait 
was painted in Shakspeare’s time. The very 
close resemblance which it bears, ia atti 
tude, dress, colors, and other peculiarities 
to the painted bust of the poet in Stratford 
church seems clearly to indicate that it was 
a modern copy of that work. Upon a brass 


beanie se 18D ae 
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plate affixed to it is the following inscrip- 
tion: “This portrait of Shakspeare, after 
being in the possession of Mr. William Oakes 
Hunt, town-clerk of Stratford, and his fam- 
ly, for upward of a century, was restored to 
its original condition by Mr. Simon Collins, 
of London, and, being considered a portrait 
of much interest and value, was given by 
Mr. Hunt 
Avon, to be preserved in Shakspeare’s house, 
23d April, 1862.” There, accordingly, it re- 


mains, aud in memory’s association with the 


to the town of Stratford-upon- 


several other dubious presentments of the 
poet, cheerfully adds to the mental confu- 
sion of the pilgrim who would fain form an 
accurate ideal of Shakspeare’s appearance. 
Standing in its presence, it was worth while 
to reflect that there are only two authentic 
representations of Shakspeare in existence 

the Droeshout portrait and the Gerard 

They may not perfect 
they may not do perfect jus- 


Johnson bust. be 
works of art; 
tice to the original; but they were seen and 
accepted by persons to whom Shakspeare 
had a living companion. The bust 
Was sanctioned by his children; the portrait 

fourteen times copied and engraved with- 
in fifty years after his death 


bee li 


Was sanction- 
ed by his friend Ben Jonson, and by his 
brother actors Heminge and Condell, who 
prefixed it in 1623 to the first folio of his 
works. Standing amongst the relics which 
have been gathered into a museum in an 
apartinent 
tage, it was essential also to remember how 
often “the wish is father to the thought” 
that sanctifies the uncertain memorials of 


the distant past. Several of the most sug- 


gestive documents, though, which bear upon 
the 


vague and shadowy record of Shaks- 
peare’s life are preserved in this place. Here 
is a deed, made in 1596, which proves that 
Here 
is the only letter addressed to him which is 
known to exist—the letter of Richard Qui- 
(1598), asking for the of thirty 
Here is his declaration in a suit, 


this house was his father’s residence. 


ney loan 
pounds, 
in 1604, to recover the price of some malt 
that he had sold to Philip Rogers, 
a deed, dated 1609, on 


Here is 
the auto- 
graph of his brother Gilbert, who represent- 
ed him at Stratford in 
while he was absent 


surviving, it 


Which is 
his business attairs 
London, and who, 

said, almost till 
the period of the Restoration, talked, as a 


in 
is dubiously 


very old man, of the poet’s impersonation 
of Adam in As You Like It. 
is shown a gold seal ring, found not many 
Stratford chureh, 
on which, delicately engraved, appear the 
letters W.S., 
Knot. 


Here likewise 


‘ars ago in a field near 


entwined with a true-lover’s 
It may have belonged to Shakspeare. 
Phe conjecture is that it did, and that, since 
the last of the 
tain the stricken 
out and the word “ hand” substituted, he did 


on three sheets which con- 


his will word “seal” is 


on the ground-floor of the cot- | 


}on the 26th of April. It 
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not seal this document because he had on}, 
just then lost this ring. The suppositior 
It will not harm thy 


Nor, as he stands por 


is, at least, ingenious. 
Visitor to accept it. 

ing over the ancient and decrepit schoo 
desk which has been lodged in this museum 
from the grammar school in High Street 
will it greatly tax his credulity to believe 
that the “shining morning face” of the boy 
Shakspeare once looked down upon it in thi 
small Latin and less 
They call it “Shakspeare’s desk.’ 
It is very old, and it is certainly known to 
have been in the school of the Chapel of the 
Holy Guild three hundred years ago. There 
are other relics, more or less indirectly con 
nected with the great name that is 
commemorated. The inspection of them al! 
would consume many days; the description 
of them would many pages. You 
write your name in the visitors’ book at 
parting, and perhaps stroll forth into the 
varden of the cottage, which incloses it at 
the sides and in the rear, and there, beneat! 
the leafy boughs of the English elm, while 


irksome quest of his “ 
Greek.” 


occupy 


your footsteps press “the grassy carpet of 
this plain,” behold growing all around you 
the rosemary, pansies, fennel, columbines 
rue, daisies, and violets which make the im 
perishable garland on Ophelia’s grave, and 
which are the fragrance of her solemn and 
lovely memory. 

Thousands of times the wonder must have 
been expressed that while the world knows 
so much about Shakspeare’s mind, it should 
know so little about his history. The date 
of his birth even is established by an infer 
The register of Stratford chureh 
shows that he was baptized there in 1564, 


ence, 


is said to have 
been customary to baptize infants on the 
third day after their birth. It is presumed 
that the custom was followed in this in 
stance, and hence it is deduced that Shaks 
peare was born on April 23—a date which, 
making allowance for the difference between 
the old and new styles of reckoning time, 
corresponds to our 3d of May. Equally by 
an inference it is established that the boy 
was educated in the free grammar school. 
The school was there; and any boy of the 
town who was seven years old and able to 
get admission to it. Shaks 
peare’s father, chief alderman of Stratford, 
and then a man worldly substance, 
though afterward he beeame poor, would 
surely have wished that his children should 
up in knowledge. To the ancient 
school-house, accordingly, and the adjacent 
chapel of the guild —which are still extant 
the southeast corner of Chapel and 
High streets—the pilgrim confidently traces 
the footsteps of the poet. These buildings 
are of singular beauty and quaintness. The 
chapel dates back to abont the middle of 
the thirteenth century. It was a Roman 


read could 


of 


grow 


on 
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on Tavern i Chapel. 


THE GUILD CHAPEL AND GI 


Catholic institution, founded in 1269 under 
the patronage of the Bishop of Worcester, 
and committed to the pious custody of the 
guild of Stratford. A hospital was connect- 
ed with it in those days, and Robert de 
Stratford was its first master. New priv- 
ileges and confirmation were granted to the 
guild by Henry IV. in 1403 and 1429. The 


vrammar school, established on an endow- 
ment of lands and tenements by Thomas 


Jolyffe, was set up in association with it in 


1482. Toward the end of the reign of Hen- 
ry VII. the whole of the chapel, excepting 
the chancel, was torn down and rebuilt un- 
der the munificent direction of Sir Hugh 
Clopton, Lord Mayor of London, and Strat- 
ford’s chief citizen and benefactor. Under 
Henry VIIL, when came the stormy times 
of the Reformation, the priests were driven 
out, the guild was dissolved, and the chapel 
was despoiled. Edward VI., however, grant- 
ed a new charter to this ancient institution, 
and with especial precautions re-instated the 
school. The chapel itself was used as a 
school-room when Shakspeare was a_ boy, 
and till as late the year 1595; and in 
case the lad did really go thither (in 1571) 
as a pupil, he must have been from child- 
hood familiar with what is still visible upon 
its walls—the very remarkable of 
grotesque paintings which there present, as 
in a pictorial panorama, the history of the 


as 


series 


Grammar School 


tAMMAR SOHOOL, STRATFORD, 


Holy Cross, from its origin as a tree at the 
| beginning of the world, to its exaltation at 
Jerusalem. These paintings were brought 
| to light in 1804 in the course of a general 
repairing of the chapel, which then occurred, 
when the walls were relieved of thick coat 
ings of whitewash, laid on them long before, 
in Puritan times, either to spoil or to hide 
| from the spoiler. This chapel and its con- 
tents, in any case, constitute one of the few 
remaining spectacles at Stratford that bring 
us face to face with Shakspeare. During 
| the last three years of his life he dwelt al- 
most continually in his house of New Place, 
on the corner immediately opposite to this 
church. The configuration of the 
vated foundations of that house indicates 
what would now be called a deep bay-win- 
dow on its southern front. There, undoubt- 
edly, was Shakspeare’s study; and through 
that many and many a time, in 
storm and in sunshine, by night and by day, 
lhe must have looked out upon the grim, 
square tower, the embattled stone wall, and 
the four tall Gothic windows of that dark, 
mysterious temple. 


exca- 


casement 


The moment your gaze 
falls upon it, the low-breathed, horror-strick- 
en words of Lady Macbeth spring involun- 
tarily to your lips: 
“The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements.” 
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New Place, Shakspeare’s home at the time 
death, the 


which he northeast 


his ind presumably house 
died, the 


rner of High Street and Chapel Street. 
Nothing now 


stood on 
remains of it buta portion of 
the earth, 
ut found and exhumed in comparatively 
ecent Its 
deemed through 

Mi 
vhat 
their exact 


ts toundations long buried in 


gardens have been re 
the zealous 


Halliwell, and 


days. 
and devoted 


have been 


exertions o 
t to to have been 
Shaks- 
Phe crumbling frag 
with 
A mulberry-tree 


of the famous original mul 


restored 


is thought 


condition when 


dimost 
peare ned them. 


the 


wood and glass. 


ments of foundation are covered 
irames of 

the grandson 
verry Which Shakspeare himself is known to 
have planted—is growing on the spot once 
‘There 
in existence which 
Shaks- 
but there is a sketch of it as it 
1740. 


timber, 


ceupied bv its renowned ancestor. 
no drawing o1 print 
New 
left it, 


ppeared in 


shows Place as it was when 
peare 
The house was made of 
built 


Hugh Clopton nearly a century before it be- 


brick and and was by Sir 
ime by purchase the property of the poet. 
bought it in 1597, 
passed, intermittently, a considerable part 
of the last life. It 
had borne Place 
The ¢ lopton 
parted with it in 1563, and it 
subsequently owned by the families of Bott 
of Underhill. At Shakspeare’s death 

was inherited by his eldest daughter, Su- 
sanna, Wife to Dr. John Hall. In 1643, Mrs. 
Hall, then seven years a widow, being still 
Henrietta Maria, 
queen of Charles L., who had come to Strat- 
ford with a part of the royal 
sided for three weeks at New 
therefore, then 


Shakspeare and in it 
hineteen 
the 
to 


years of his 
New 


possession. 


name of before 


t ¢ his 


ame 
family was 


} 
mad 


s owner and occupant, 
army, 
Place, which, 
have the 
most considerable private residence in the 


re 


must even been 


town. Mrs. Hall dying in 1649, aged sixty- 
six, left it to her only child, Elizabeth, then 
Mrs. 
Lady 


Nashe, who afterward became 
wife to Sir Thomas Barnard, 


Phomas 
Barnard, 


and in whom the direct line of Shakspeare 


ended. After her death the estate was pur- 
chased by Sir Edward Walker, in 1675, who 
ultimately left it to his danghter’s husband, 
Sir John Clopton, and so it once more passed 
into the bands of the family of its founder. 
A second Sir Hugh Clopton owned it in the 
middle of the last century, and under his di- 
rection it was repaired, freshly decorated, and 
furnished with a front. That proved 
the beginning of the end of this old structure 
; for this owner, dy- 
ng in 1751, bequeathed it to his son-in-law, 
Henry Talbot, who in 1753 sold it to the most 
iniversally execrated 
the Rey 
Frodsham, in Cheshire, by whom it was de 
Mr. Gastrell, it appears, 
man of large fortune and of equal insensi- 


hew 


warelic of Shakspeare 


iconoclast of modern 


times, Francis Gastrell, vicar of 


stroyed, was a 


bility. He knew little of Shakspeare, h 
he knew that the frequent incursion int 
his garden of strangers who came to sit li 
neath “ Shakspeare’s mulberry” was a tro 
He struck, therefor 
of the vexation, and eut 


blesome annoyance, 
at the root 
the tree. The wood was 
purchased by Thomas Sharp, a watch-mak« 

of Stratford, who subsequently made thi 
solemn declaration that he carried it to h 

home and converted it into toys and ki 

dred) memorial The villagers ot 
Stratford, incensed at the 
barity of Mr. Gastrell, took their revenge 
breaking his windows. In this and in oth 
er ways the clergyman was probably made 


dow 


This was in 1756. 


relics. 


meantime, bat 


to realize his local unpopularity. It had 
been his custom to reside during a part of 
each year in Lichfield, leaving some of his 
servants in of New Place. Thi 
overseers of Stratford, having lawful au 
thority to levy a tax for the maintenance: 
of the poor, on every house in the town val 


charge 


ued at more than forty shillings a year, did 
not, it may be presumed, neglect to make a 
vigorous use of their privilege in the cass 
of Mr. Gastrell. The 
tions in the sacred cause of charity was at 
In 1757 Mr. Gastrell de 
clared that that house should never be tax- 
ed again, pulled down the building, sold 
the materials of which it had consisted, and 
left Stratford forever. A 
now stands on a part of the site of what 


result of their exac 


least significant. 


modern house 
was once Shakspeare’s home, and here has 
been established another museum of Shaks 
pearean relics. None of these relics is ot 
imposing authenticity or of remarkable in 
terest. Among them is a stone mullion, dug 
up on the site, which must have belonged to 
This 
entire estate, bought from different owners, 
and restored to its Shakspearean condition, 


a window of the original mansion. 


became in 12875 the property of the corpora 
tion of Stratford. The tract of land is not 
The visitor may traverse the whole 
of it in a few minutes, althongh if he 
obey his inclination he will linger there for 
hours. The inclosure is about three hun 
dred feet square, possibly larger. The lawn 
is in beautiful condition. The line of the 
walls which once separated this from the 


large. 


two gardens of vegetables and of flowers is 
traced in the turf. The mulberry is large 
and flourishing, and wears its honors in 
contented vigor. Other trees give grateful 
shade to the grounds, and the voluptuous 
red roses growing all around in 
load the air “with 
fragrance. Eastward, at a little distance, 
flows the Avon. Not far the 
graceful spire of the Holy Trinity. A few 
reoks hovering in the air, and wisely bent on 


profuse 
richness bewildering 


away rises 


some facetious mischief, send down through 
the silvery haze of the summer morning 
their sagacious yet melancholy caw. The 





HOLY TRINITY CHUROH, SIRATFORD. 


windows of the gray chapel across the 
street twinkle, and keep their solemn se- 
cret. On this spot was first waved the mys- 
tic wand of Prospero. Here Ariel sang of 
dead men’s bones turned into pearls and 
corals in the deep caverns of the sea. Here 
arose into everlasting life Hermione, “as ten- 


der as infaney and grace.” Here were crea- 


ted Miranda and Perdita, twins of heaven’s | 


own radiant goodness 
* Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath.” 


Sakw rst und 1s 
Vala lcd. 


‘To endeavor to 
touch the 
larger and more 


upon 


august aspect of 

Shakspeare’s life 

when, as his wonderful son 

nets betray, his great heart had 

felt the devastating blast of 

cruel passions, and the deepest 

knowledge of the good and evil 

of the aniverse had been borne in upon his 
Hap 
pily to the stroller in Stratford every associ 
ation connected with him is gentle and ten 
der. Hisimage,as it rises there,is of smiling 
boyhood, or sedate and benignant maturity ; 


soul—would be impious presumption. 


always either joyous or serene, never pas 


sionate, or turbulent, or dark. The pilgrim 
thinks of him as a happy child at his fa 
ther’s fireside; as a wondering school-boy 
in the quiet, venerable close of the old Guild 
Chapel, where still the only sound that 
breaks the silence is the chirp of birds or 
the creaking of the church 


Vane; as a 
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ANNE HATHAWAY'S OOTTAGE, 


| westward toward the sunset; and there, nes 
beloved river or roaming through field and | tled beneath the elms and almost embowe1 
forest many miles about: as the bold, ad- 
venturous spirit, bent on frolic and mis- 


handsome, dauntless youth, sporting by his 


|ed in vines and roses, stands the cottage in 
| which Anne Hathaway was wooed and won 
chief, and not averse to danger, leading, | Itiseven more antiquated in appearance thar 
perhaps, the wild lads of his village in their | the cottage of Shakspeare, and more obvi 
poaching depredations on the park of Char- | ously a relic of the distant past. It is built 
lecote; as the lover, strolling through the | of wood and plaster, ribbed with massive 
green lanes of Shottery, hand in hand with | timbers, crossed and visible all along its 
the darling of his first love, while round | front, and covered. with a roof of thatch 
them the honeysuckle breathed out its fra- | It fronts eastward, presenting its southern 
grant heart upon the winds of night, and | end to the read. Under its eaves, peeping 
overhead the moonlight, streaming through | through embrasures cut in the thateh, are 
rifts of elm and poplar, fell on their path- | four tiny casements, round which the ivy 
way in showers of shimmering silver; and, | twines, and the roses wave softly in the 
last of all, as the illustrious poet, rooted | wind of June. The northern end of the 
and secure in his massive and shining fame, | structure is higher than the southern, and 
loved by many, and venerated and mourn- | the old building, originally divided into two 
ed by all, borne slowly through Stratford 


tenements, is now divided into three. In 
church-yard, while the golden bells were 


front of it is a straggling terrace and a large 
tolled in sorrow, and the mourning lime-| garden. There is a comfortable air of wild 
trees dropped their blossoms on his bier, | ness, yet not of neglect, in all its appoint- 
to the place of his eternal rest. Through | ments and surroundings. The place is still 
all the scenes incidental to this experience | the abode of labor and lowliness. Enter- 
the worshipper of Shakspeare’s genius may 


ing its parlor you see a stone floor,a wide 
follow him every step of the way. 


The old | fire-place, a broad, hospitable hearth, with 
foot-path across the fields to Shottery re- | cozy chimney-corners, and near this an old 


mains unchanged. The wild flowers are | wooden settle, much decayed but still serv 
blooming along its margin. The white |iceable, on which Shakspeare may often 
blossoms of the chestnut hang overit. The | have sat, with Anne at his side. The plas- 
green meadows through which it winds are | tered walls of this room here and there re- 
thickly sprinkled with the gorgeous searlet | veal traces of an oaken wainscot. The 
of the poppy. The hamlet of Shottery is| ceiling is low. This evidently was the 
less than a mile from Stratford, stepping | farm-house of a substantial yeoman in the 
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days of Henry VIII. 
ved in Shottery 
Shakspeare’s 


wholly 


The Hathaways had 
for forty years to 
The then 
had turned 
eighteen, while his bride was nearly twenty- 
and it that 
wrong to wed this boy-lover. 
were married in November, 1582, and 


prior 
poet, 
just 


marriage. 
undistinguished, 
six, is often said 


now she did 


They 
their 
first child, Susanna, came in the following 
May. Anne Hathaway must have been a 


ve 


ry 


INTERIOR OF 
wonderfully fascinating woman, or Shaks- 
peare would not so have loved her;_ aud she | 
must have loved him dearly—as what wom- 
an, indeed, could help it ?—or she would not 
thus have yielded to his passion. There is 
direct testimony to the beanty of his per- 
son; and in the light afforded by his writ- 
ings it requires no extraordinary penetra- 
tion to conjecture that his brilliant mind, 


sparkling humor, tender fancy, and impet- 


uous spirit must have made him in his 
youth the very paragon of enchauters. — It 
is not known where they lived during the 
first years after their marriage. Perhaps | 
in this cottage at Shottery. Perhaps with 
Hamnet and Judith Sadler, for whom their 
twins, born in 1585, were named Hamnet and | 
Judith. Her father’s house assuredly would 
have been chosen for Anne’s refuge, when 
presently, in 1586, Shakspeare was obliged 
to leave his wife and children, and go away 
to London to seek his fortune. He did not 
buy New Place till 1597, but it is known | 
that in the mean time he came to his native 
It 


country once every year. was in Strat 


| municable awe. 
| when 


ford that his Hamnet died, in 1 
Anne and her children probably had’never 
left the town. They show her bedstead and 
other bits of her furniture, together with 
certain homespun sheets of everlasting lin 


son 0, 


en, that are kept as heirlooms to this day, 
in the garret of the Shottery cottage. Here 
is the room that must often have weleomed 
the poet when he came home from his | 
bors in the great city. 


a 
It is a very homely 


ANNE HATHAWAY'S COTTAGE, 


and humble place, but the sight of it makes 
the heart thrill with a strange and incom- 
You can not wish to speak 
are there. You are 
scarcely conscious of the low rustling of 
the leaves outside, the far-off sleepy mu 
muring of the brook, or the faint fragrance 
of and blush that 
wafted in at the open casement, and that 


you standing 


woodbine maiden’s - is 
swathes in nature’s incense a memory sweet- 
er than itself. 

Associations may be established by fable 
as well as by fact. There is but little rea- 
son to believe the old legendary tale, first 
recorded by Rowe, that Shakspeare, having 
robbed the deer park of Sir Thomas Luey, 


| of Charlecote, was so severely prosecuted by 
| that magistrate that he was compelled to 


quit Stratford and shelter himself in Lon- 
don. Yet the story has twisted itself into 


| all the lives of Shakspeare, and whethér re- 


ceived or rejected, has clung till this day to 
the house of Charlecote. 
sion 


That noble man- 
a genuine specimen, despite a few 
modern alterations, of the architecture of 
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(Queen Elizabeth's time—is 


found on the 
western bank of the Avon, about three miles 
southwest from Stratford. Itis a long,ram- 
quite as finely 
quaint as old St. James’s in London, and not 
iltogether unlike that veneral 
with octagon turrets, gables, bal- 
ustrades, Tudor casements, and great stacks 


bling, three-storied palace 


edifice in 
character 


of chimneys, so densely closed in by elms of 


giant growth that you ean searce disti 

guish it through the foliage till you ar 
close upon it. It was erected in 1558 hy 
Thomas Luey, who in 1578 was sheriff ot 
Warwickshire, and who was knighted } 
Queen Elizabeth in 1593. There is a sill 

wretched old ballad in existence, attrib 
uted to Shakspeare, which, it is said, was 


gti 


a ld 
Ty Dyes mai 2° 


ENTRANCE TO CHARLEOOTE PARK. 
found affixed to Luey’s park gate, anid 
gave him great offense. He must have 
been more than commonly sensitive to 
low abuse if he could really have been 
annoyed by such a manifestly seurrilous 
ebullition of the blackguard and the block 
head—supposing, indeed, that he ever saw 
it. In it he is called a“ knight,” 
fact, he did not become until at 
after the time when this precious 
document is alleged to have been written 
The writing, proftered as the work of Shaks 
peare, is undoubtedly a forgery. There is 


which, i 


least five 
years 
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AT OF SIR THOMAS LUCY, 
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but one existing reason to think that the 
poet ever cherished a grudge against the 
Lucy family, and that is the coarse allnu- 
sion to the name which is found in the Mer- 
ry Wives of Windsor. There was apparently 
a second Sir Thomas Luey, later than the 
sheriff, who was still more of the Puritanie 
breed, while Shakspeare, very evidently, was 
a Cavalier. It is possible that in a youth- 
ful frolic the poet may have poached on 
Sheriff Luey’s preserves. 
was extremely trivial. 


Even so, the affair 
It is possible, too, 
that in after-years he may have had reason 
to dislike the extra-Puritanical neighbor. 
Some memory of the tradition will, of course, 
haunt the traveller’s thoughts as he strolls 
by Hatton Rock and through the antiquated 
Villages of Hampton and Charlecote, and up 
the broad leafy avenue to Charlecote House. 
But this discordant recollection is soon 
smoothed away by the peaceful loveliness 
of the ramble—past aged hawthorus that 
Shakspeare himself must have seen, aud un- 
der the boughs of beeches, limes, and droop- 
ing willows, where every footstep falls on 
wild flowers, or on a cool green turf that is 


softer than Indian silk and as firm and 


springy as the sands of the sea-beaten shore. | 


Phonght of Sir Thomas Lucy will not be oth- 


OHARLECOTE HALL. 


erwise than kind, neither, when the stran 
ger in Charlecote church reads the epitaph 
with which the old knight himself commem 
orated his wife: “All the time of her life a 
true and faithful servant of her good God: 
never detected of any crime or vice; in re 
ligion, most sound; in love to her husband. 
most faithful and true; in friendship, most 
constant; to what in trust was committed 
to her, most secret ; in wisdom, excelling; in 
governing her house and bringing up of 
youth in the fear of God that did converse 
with her, most rare and singular. 
maintainer of hospitality 
of her betters 
the envious. 


A great 
: greatly esteemed 
: misliked of none, unless of 
When all is spoken that can 
be said, a woman so furnished and garnish 
ed with virtue as not to be bettered, and 
hardly to be equalled of any. 
most virtnously, so she died most godly 
Set down by him that best did know what 
hath been written to be Thomas 
Lucy.” A narrow formalist he may have 
been, and a severe magistrate in his deal 


As she lived 


true, 


ings with scapegrace youths, and perhaps 
a haughty and disagreeable neighbor 
there is : 


: but 
1 touch of genuine manhood, fine 
feeling, and 


virtuous and self-respecting 
character in these lines which instantly 





OLD MILL AT 


wins tl If Shaks- 


ie response of sympathy. 
shot the deer of Thomas Luey, 
had a right to feel 


Shakspeare, boy or man, was not 


peare really 


the injured gentleman 
annoved, 
a saint, and those who so account bim ean 


have read his works to but little purpose. 
He can bear the full brunt of all his faults. 
He does not need to be canonized. 


This 
prethiest 


ramble to Charlecote of the 
was, if may 
surely be supposed, often taken by Shaks- 
peare. He would pass the old Mill Bridge 
new in 1599), which still spans the Avon a 
little way to the south of the chureh. The 
quaint, sleepy mill—elad now with moss and 
ivy 


one 


walks about Stratford 


pec ft. was donbtless 


fresh and bright in 

More lovely to the vis- 
t never could have been than 

itisat present. The gaze of Shakspeare as- 
suredly dwelt on it with pleasure. His foot- 
steps may be traced also in fancy to the re- 
gion of the old college building (demolished 
in 1799), which stood in the southern part 


those 


distant days. 


On, though, 1 


which adds such a charm to the pros- | 


STRATFORD, 


of Stratford, and was the home of his friend 
John Combe, factor of Fulke Greville, the 
Earl of Warwick. Still another of his walks 
must have tended northward through Wel- 
combe, where he was the owner of lands, to 
the portly manor of Clopton. On what 
called the “Antient House,” which stands 
on the west side of High Street, not far from 
New Place, he may often have looked, as he 
strolled past to the inns of the Boar and the 
Red Horse. This building, dated 1596, sur- 
vives, notwithstanding some modern touch- 
es of rehabilitation, as a beautiful specimen 
of Tudor architecture in one at least of its 
most charming features, the carved and tim 
ber-crossed gable. It isa house of three sto- 
ries, containing parlor, sitting-room, kitchen, 
and several bedrooms, besides cellars and 
brew-shed; and when sold at auction, An- 
gust 23, 1876, it brought £400. There are 
other dwellings fully as old in Stratford, but 
they have been newly painted and otherwise 
changed. This is a genuine piece of an- 
tiquity, and vies with the grammar schvol 


Is 
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thre ouild, under whose pent-house the 
t could not have failed to pass wheneve1 


New Place. 


tive witnesses to his will, 


went abroad from Julius 


Shaw, one of the 
edina house close by the grammar school; 
d here, it to think, Shaks- 
ire would often pause for a chat with his 
In al 


the river-side, which are 


is reasonable 


nd and neighbor. | the little streets 


ancient and red 
nt of the past, his image seems steadily 
In Dead Lane 
he owned a little low cottage, bought 
1602 


within the present century. 


umniliar. now called ¢ hapel 
une 
Walter Getley in and only destroy 
hese and 
the 


iving man, and connecting him, how 


dred shreds of fact, suggesting poet 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S CHAIR AT 


soever vaguely, with our human, every-day 
experience, are seized on with peculiar zest 
by the pilgrim in Stratford. Such a votary, 
tor example, never doubts that Shakspeare 
was a frequenter, in leisure and convivial 
hours, of the ancient Red Horse Inn. It stood 
there in his day as it stands now, on the 
right-hand side of Bridge Street, westward 
from the Avon. There are many other tav- 
erns in the town—the Shakspeare, the Fal- 
con, the White Hart, the Rose and Crown, 
the old Red Lion, and the Cross Keys being 

few of them—but the Red Horse takes 
precedence of all its kindred in the faseina- 
ting, because suggestive, attribute of an- 
tiquity. Moreover, it was the Red Horse 
that harbored Washington Irving, the pio- 


aay 


nee! 
ot 


of Stratford would cruelly sacritice his peace 


of American worshippers at the shrine 
Shakspeare; and the American explorer 
of mind if he were to repose under any oth 
erroof. The Red Horse is a rambling three- 
story building, entered through alarge arch 
way, Which leads into a long, straggling yard, 
adjacent to many offices and stables. On 
one side of the hall of entrance is found the 
the othe 
sitting-rooms., 


It is a thorough 


smoking-room and bar: on are 


the cotfee-room and several 
Above the 
ly old-fashioned inn—such a one as we may 
the Head to 
the time of Prince Henry 


travelled Americans only know in the pages 


are chambers, 


suppose Boar's have been in 


; such a one as un 


THE RED HORSE. 


of Dickens. The rooms are furnished in 
plain and homely style, but their associations 
readily deck them with the fragrant gar- 

When Drayton and Jon- 
to visit “gentle Will” at 
Stratford, they could scarcely have omitted 
to quaff the glorious ale of Warwickshire in 
this cozy parlor. When Queen Henrietta 
Maria was ensconced at New Place, the hon- 
ored guest of Shakspeare’s elder and favor- 
ite daughter, the general of the royal forces 
quartered himself at the Red Horse, ani 
then there was enough and to 
spare of merry revelry within its walls. <A 


lands of memory. 


son came down 


doubtless 


little later the old house was soundly pep- 


pered by the 
whole 


Roundhead bullets, and the 


town was overrun with the close- 
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cropped, psalin-singing soldiers of the Com- 
In 1742 Garrick Macklin 
Red Horse; and hither again 
1769, to direct the great 
Shakspe are Jubilee, which then was rather 


monwealth. and 


lodged itn thre 
Garrick 


tiie inh 


dismally accomplished, but which is always 


remembered to the great actor's credit and 


THE WEIR WALK, STRATFORD. 


honor. Betterton, doubt, lodged 


when he came to Stratford 


here 
in quest of remin- 


no 
iscences of Shakspeare. ‘The visit of Irving, 
supplemented with his delicious chronicle, 
| to what might be called almost the 
consecration of the parlor in which he sat 


ias led 


and the chamber in which he slept. 


They 
now marked “ Geoftrey 
with 
1 long, silent, and eestatic medita- 
1e so ruthlessly prodded the fire in the 
harrow, tiny grate 
which he 


still keep the poke I 


Crayon’s sceptre” which, as he 


sat 
there it 
tion, 
They ke ep also the chair 
a plain, straight-backed 
arm-chair, with a hair-cloth seat, much worn 


Mn sat 


n these latter days by the incumbent devo- 
tions of the faithful, but duly marked, on a 


brass la 


bel, with his renowned and treasured 
name. Thus genius can sanctify even the 
humblest Objects, 


INTHLY MAGAZINE. 


And shed 
Round the 


1 something of celest 


familiar fuce of every day 


To pass rapidly in review the little t] 
is known of Shakspeare’s life is, nevert} 
less, to be impressed not only by its inc 
sant and amazing literary productivens 
but by the quick succession of its salient 

cidents. The vitalit 
must have been ene 
mous that 


so short 


created 
a& time su 
a number and vai 
ty of 
first class, 


ot t} 
The sam 
“quick spirit” wou 
naturally have kept 
in agitation all the « 
ements of his daily r 
perience, 
from an ancestor \ 
had fought 

Red Rose on Be 
worth Field, he 
born to repute as we 


works 


Descenad 
for the 
Wi 
as competence, at 
during his early chili 
received ! 
and trai 
comfortalhl 


hood he 
struction 
in a 
home. He escaped tl 
plague, which 
in Stratfe 
he was an 
fant, and which tox 
many He 
went to school whe: 


vr 
ing 


W 
‘ago co 
raging 


when 
victims. 


seven years old, and 
left it when about 
fourteen. He the) 
had to work for his 

living-—-his once 
nlent father having 
fallen into misfortune 
and he 
apprentice to a butch 
er, or else a lawyer's 
clerk (there were sey 
en lawyers in Stratford at that time), 
else a school-teacher. Perhaps he was all 
three—and It is conjectured that 
he saw the players who from time to time 
acted in the Guildhall, under the auspices 
of the corporation of Stratford, that he at 
tended the religious entertainments whicl 
were customarily given in the neighbor 
ing city of Coventry, and that in particu 
lar he witnessed the elaborate and sumptu 
ous pageants with which in 1575 the Ear! 
of Leicester welcomed ‘Queen Elizabeth to 
Kenilworth Castle. He married at eight 
een; and, leaving a wife and three childre: 
in Stratford, he went up to London at twen 
tv-two. His entrance into theatrical life 
immediately followed—in what capacity it 
is impossible to judge. One dubious account 
says that he held horses for the public at 


oO} 


became ar 


ol 


more, 











the theatre door; another that he got em- 
It is 
certain that he had not been in the theat 


ploy me nt as a prompter to the actors. 


rical business long before he began to make 
himself felt. Attwenty-eight he was known 
is &@ prosperous author. At twenty-nine lie 

id acted with Burbage before Queen Eliz 
ibeth; and while Spenser had extolled him 
n the “Tears of the Muses,” the envious 
Green had disparaged him in the “ Groat’s 
vorth of Wit.” At thirty-three he had ae- 
quired wealth enough te purchase New 
Place, the principal residence in his native 
town, Where now he placed his family and 
established his home, himself remaining in 
London, but visiting Stratford at frequent 
At thirty-four he was heard of 
actor of Knowell 


intervals. 
as the in Ben Jonson’s 
comedy, then uew, of Lrery Man in his Hu- 
mor, and he received the glowing encomium 
of Meres in Wits Treasury. At thirty-eight 
he had written Hamlet and As You Like It, 
and, moreover, he was now become the own 
er of more estate in Stratford, costing him 
£320. At forty-one he made his largest pur- 
chase, buying for £440 the titles of Strat- 
ford, Old Stratford, Bishopton, and Wel- 
combe. Inthe mean time he had smoothed 
the declining years of his father, and had fol- 
lowed him with love and duty to the grave. 
be 
fell him, and other worldly cares and duties 
were laid upon his hands, but neither grief 
nor business could check the fertility of his 
brain. Within the next ten years he wrote, 
mong other great plays, Othello, Lear, Mae- 
beth, and Coriolanus. At about forty-eight 
he seems to have disposed of his shares in 
the two theatres with which he 
had been connected, the Blackfriars and the 
Globe, and shortly afterward, his work as 
we possess if being well-nigh completed, he 
retired finally to his Stratford home. That 
he was the comrade of all the bright spir- 
its who glittered in “the spacious times” of 
Elizabeth, many of them have left their per- 
sonal testimony. That he was the king of 
them all, is evidenced in The 


there was a 


Other domestic bereavements likewise 


London 


his works. 
Sonnets seem to disclose that 
inysterious, almost a tragical, passage in his 
life, and that he was called to bear the se- 
cret burden of a great and perhaps a calam- 
itous personal grief—one of those griefs, too, 
which, being germinated by sin, are endless 
in the punishment they entail. Happily, 
however, no antiquarian student of Shaks- 
peare’s time has yet succeeded in coming 
very near to the man. While he in 
London he used to frequent the Faleon Tav- 
ern and the Mermaid, and he lived at one 
time in Bishopsgate Street, and at another 
time in Clink Street, in Southwark. As an 
actor his name has been associated with his 
own characters of 


was 


Adam, Friar Lawrence, 
and the ghost of King Hamlet, and a con- 
temporary reference declares 
Vou. LVIIL.—No. 348. 


him ‘excel- 


56 
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lent in the quality he professes.” Many of 
his manuscripts, it is probable, perished in 
the fire which consumed the Globe Theatre, 
in 1613. He passed his last days in his 
home at Stratford, and died there, some- 
what suddenly, on his fifty-second birth- 
day. This event, it may be worth while to 
observe, occurred within thirty-three years 
of the exeeution of King Charles L, unde 
the Puritan Commonwealth of Oliver Crom- 
well. The Puritan spirit, intolerant of the 
play-house and of all its works, must even 
then have been gaining formidable strength. 
His daughter Judith, aged thirty-two at the 
time of his death, survived him forty-six 
years, and the whisper of tradition says that 
she was a Puritan. If so, the strange and 
seemingly unaccountable disappearance of 
whatever play-house papers he may have 
left behind him at Stratford should not be 
far to The suggestion is likely to 
have been made before; and also it is likely 
to have been supplemented with a reference 
which 
in consuming St. Paul’s Cathedral burned 
up an immense quantity of books and man 
uscripts that had been brought from all the 
threatened parts of the city and heaped be- 
neath its arches for safety 


seek. 


to the great tire in London in 1666 


as probably the 
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final and effectual holocaust of almost every 
piece of print or writing that might have 
served to illuminate the histery of Shaks- 
peare, 


t 
Tie 


In his personality, no less than in 
fathomless resourees of his venius, he 
battles all scrutiny, and stands forever alone. 
* Others abide 
We ask, 


Out-topping knowledge.’ 


our question; thou 


art free: 
ind ask; thou smilest and art still— 
It is impossible to convey in words even 
an adequate suggestion of the prodigious 
and overwhelming sense of peace that falls 
the soul of the pilgrim in Stratford 
echureh. All the cares and struggles and 
trials of mortal life, all its failures, and equal- 
ly all 


upon 


its achievements, seem there to pass 


utterly out of remembrance. It is not now 


an idle reflection that “the paths of glory 
lead but to the grave.” No power of human 
further 
No hu- 


man being, using the best weapons of intel- 


thought ever rose higher 


than the thought of Shakspeare. 


or weut 


lectual accomplishment, ever accomplished 
Yet 
And 


in death, lic 


here he lies 
} 


aiso, 


so much, who was once 


so great! here gathered around 


lin his parents, his children, 
For 
them struggle has long since 
Let to tread the dark 
pathway that Shakspeare has trodden be- 
Let 


his deseendants, and his friends. 
fol 


him 
and 


thie 


enaed, 


ho man feat 


fore him. no man, Standing at this 


and feeling that all the 
vast labors of that celestial genius end here 


at last in a handful of dust, fret and grieve 


erave, rnd seelny 


TRINITY OHMUROCHU—THE POROL, 


any more over the puny and evanescent toils 
of to-day, so soon to be buried in oblivion! 
In the simple performance of duty, and ii 
the lite of the affections, there may be pet 
manence The rest is an“ 
It breaks, it changes 
it dies, it passes away, it is forgotten ; 


and solace. Wn 
substantial pageant.” 
ane 
though a great name be now and then for a 
little while remembered, what the re 
membrance of mankind signify to him who 
it? eood 
to believe, set precisely the right 

alike renown in his own time 
the of posterity. Though le 
went forth, as the stormy impulses of his na 
ture drove him, into the great world of Lon 
don, and there laid the firm hand of conquest 
upon the spoils of wealth and power, he came 
back at last to the peaceful home of his child 
hood; he 


once wore Shakspeare, there is 
reason 
value 


and 


upon 
homage 


strove to garner up the comforts 
and everlasting treasures of love at his own 
hearth-stone ; he sought an enduring monu 
ment in the hearts of friends and compan 
ions; and so he won for his stately sepulchre 
the garland not alone of glory, but of aftec- 
tion. Through the tall eastern window ot 
the chancel of Holy Trinity Chureh the morn 
ing sunshine, broken into many-colored light, 
streams in upon the grave of Shakspeare, 
and gilds his bust upon the wall above it 
He lies close by the altar, and every circum 
stance of his place of burial is eloquent of 
his hold upon the affectionate esteem of his 
contemporaries, equally as a man, a Chris- 
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tian, anda famous poet. The line of graves 
beginning at the north wall of the chancel, 
and extending across to the south, seems de 
voted entirely to Shakspeare and his family, 
with but one exception. The pavement that 
covers them is of that bluish-gray slate o1 
treestone which in England is sometimes 
Beneath it there are 
vaults which may have been constructed 


called black marble. 


by the monks when this church was built, 
fur back in the eleventh or twelfth cen- 
tury. In the first of these, under the north 
wall, rests Shakspeare’s wife. The next 
is that of the poet himself, bearing the 
world-famed words of blessing and impre- 
ention. Then comes the grave of Thomas 
Nashe, husband to Elizabeth Hall, the poet's 
eranddaughter. Next is that of Dr. John 
Hall, husband to his daughter Susanna, and 
close beside him rests Susanna herself. The 
grave-stones are laid east and west, and all 
That one is 
under the south wall, and possibly covers 
the dust of Judith 
the youngest daughter of Shakspeare, who, 


but one present inscriptions. 
Mrs. Thomas Quiney 


surviving her three children, and thus leay- 
Upon the 
vrave-stone of Susanna an inscription has 
been intruded commemorative of Richard 
Watts, who is not, however, known to have 
hadany relationship with either Shakspeare 
or his descendants. The remains of many 
other persons may perhaps be entombed in 


ing no descendants, died in 1662. 


these vaults. Shakspeare’s father, who died 
in 1601, and his mother, Mary Arden, who 
died in 1608, were buried somewhere in this 
church. His infant sisters Joan, Margaret, 
and Anne, and his brother Richard, who 
died, aged thirty-nine, in 1613, may also have 
been laid to rest in this place. Of the death 
and burial of his brother Gilbert there is no 
record. His sister Joan, the second—Mrs. 
Hart—would naturally have been placed 
with her relatives. His brother Edmund, 
dying in 1607, aged twenty-seven, is under 
the pavement of St. Saviour’s Chureh in 
Southwark. The boy Hamnet, dying before 
his father had risen into much loeal emi- 
nence, rests probably in an undistinguished 
vrave in the chureh-yard. The family of 
Shakspeare seems to have been short-lived, 
He himself 
Judith’s children all per- 
Susanna bore but one child 


and if was soon extinguished. 
lied at tifty-two. 
ished young, 
Elizabeth 

came suecessively Mrs. Nashe and Lady Bar- 


who, as already mentioned, be- 


nard, and she, dying in 1670, was buried at 
Abington. She left no children by either 
husband, and in her the race of Shakspeare 
That of Anne Hathaway 
also has nearly disappeared, the last living 
deseendant of the Hathaways being Mrs. 
Paylor, the present occupant of Anne’s cot 
tage at Shottery. 
the pleasant gardened town of Stratford, 
they went to take up their long abode in 


became extinet. 


Thus, one by one, from 


that old church, which was ancient even ih 
their infaney, and which, watching through 
the centuries in its monastic solitude on the 
shore of Avon, has seen theirlands and houses 
devastated by tlood and fire, the places that 
knew them changed by the tooth of time, 
and almost all the associations of their lives 
obliterated by the improving hand of de 
struction, 


| 


BUST OF SHAKSPEARF, OVER HIS GRAVE, 


One of the oldest and most interesting 
Shakspearean documents in existence is the 
narrative by a traveller named Dowdall of 
his observations in Warwickshire, and of his 
visit on April 10, 1693, to Stratford church 
He describes therein the bust and the tomb 
stone of Shakspeare, and he adds these re 
“The clerk that showed 
me this church is above eighty years old 


markable words: 


He says that not one, for fear of the curse 
above said, dare touch his grave -stone, 
though his wife and daughter did earnestly 
desire to be laid in the same wrave with 
him.” Writers in modern days have been 
pleased to disparage that inscription, and to 
conjecture that it was the work of a sexton, 


a, 


OE tess 





884 

and not of the poet; but no one denies that 
it has accomplished its purpose in presery 
Its 
rugged strength, its simple pathos, its fit- 


ing the sanctity of Shakspeare’s rest. 


ness, and its sincerity make it felt as unques- 
tionably the utterance of Shakspeare him- 
self, upon the that 
covers him. There the muslnYe traveller full 
well conceives how dearly the poet must 


when it is read 


slab 


have loved the beautiful scenes of his birth- 
place, and with what intense longing he 
must have desired to sleep undisturbed in 
He 
doubtless had some premonition of his ap- 
proaching death. Three 
came he drafted his will. 
attended to 
daughter. 


the most sacred spot in their bosom. 


months before it 
A little later he 
the marriage of his younger 
Within less than a month of his 
death he exeeuted the will, and thus set his 


affairs in perfect order. His handwriting in 


the three signatures to that paper conspicn- 


ously exhibits the uncertainty and lassitude 
of shattered nerves. He was probably quite 
worn Within the at the ut- 
most, of twenty-live years, he had written 
his thirty-seven plays, his 154 sonnets, and 
his two or more long poems; had passed 


out. spruce, 


through much and painful toil and through | 


many sorrows; had made his fortune as au- 
thor, actor, and manager; and had superin- 
tended, to excellent advantage, his property 
in London and his large estates in Stratford 
aud its neighborhood. The proclamation 
of health with which the will begins was 
The 
story that he died of drinking too hard ata 
merry meeting with Drayton and Ben Jon- 
If in 
those last days of fatigne and presentiment 
he wrote the epitaph that has ever since 
marked his grave, it would very naturally 
have taken the plainest fashion of speech. 
Such, at all events, is its character; and no 
pilgrim to the poet’s shrine could wish to 
see it changed: 


doubtless a formality of legal custom. 


son is the merest hearsay and gossip. 


[It was once surmised that the poet’s so- 
licitude lest his bones might be disturbed in 
death grew out of his intention to take with 
Lim into the that the 
works which now him” were writ- 


grave a confession 
© follow 
hand. Persous have been 


found who actually believe that a man who 


ten by another 
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was great enough to write Hamlet could |x 
little enough to feel ashamed of it, and, ac 
cordingly, that Shakspeare was only hired 
to play at authorship as a sereen for thy 
actual author. It might not, perhaps, 
strange that a desire for singularity, whiel 
is one of the worst literary fashions of this 
capricious age, should prompt to the rejec 
tion of the conclusive and overwhelming 
testimony to Shakspeare’s genius which has 


been left by Shakspeare’s contemporaries 
and which shines out in all that 
of his life. It is strange that a doctrin: 
should get itself asserted which is subver 
sive of common reason, and contradictory to 
every known law ofthe human mind. This 
conjectural confession of poetic impostire, 
There 
came a time in the present century when, 
as they were making repairs in the chancel 
pavement of the Holy Trinity (the entin 
chancel was renovated in 1834), a rift was 
accidentally made in the Shakspeare vault 
Through this, though not without misgiy 
ing, the sexton peeped in upon the poet’s re 
mains. He saw all that was there, and he 
saw nothing but a pile of dust. 

The antique font from which the infant 
Shakspeare must have received the sacred 
water of Christian baptism is still preserved 
in this chureh. It was thrown aside and 
replaced by a new one about the middle ot 
the seventeenth century. Many years aft 
erward it was found in the charnel-house. 
When that was destroyed, it was cast into 
the church-yard. 


is know 


of course, has never been exhumed. 


In later times the parish 
clerk used it as a trough to his pump. It 
passed then through the hands of several 
successive owners, till at last, in days that 
had learned to value the past and the as 
sociations with its illustrious 
names, it found its way back again to the 
sanctuary from which it had suffered such a 
rude expulsion. It is still a beautiful stone, 

| though somewhat soiled and crumbled. 

On the north wall 
of the chancel, above 


connected 


his grave, and nea 
to “the 
window,” 
Shakspeare’s 
ment. It known 
to have been erected 
there within 
years after his death. 
It consists of a half 
length eftigy, placed 
beneath a fretted 
arch, with entabla 
ture and pedestal, between two Corinthian 
columns of black marble, gilded at base and 
top. Above the entablature appear the armo- 
rial bearings of Shakspeare 


American 
placed 


monu 


Is 
Is 


seveh 


a pointed spear 
on a bend sable, and a silver faleon on a 
tasselled helmet, supporting a spear. Ove 
this heraldic emblem is a death’s-head, and 





ich side of it sits a carven 
ierub, one holding a spade, 
the other an inverted torch. 
In front of the effigy is a ecush- 
on, upon which both hands 
est, holding a seroll and a 
pen. Beneath is an inseription 
in Latin and English, sup 

sed to have been furnished 
hy the poet’s son-in-law, Dr. 
Hall The bust was eut by 
Gerard Jolinson, a native of 
Amsterdam, and by occupation 
i“ tomb-maker.” The materi 
lis asott stone, and the work, 
vhen first set up, was painted 
nu the colors of life. Its peeul- 
ities indicate that it was 
copied from a mask of the feat- 
ures taken after death. Many 
persons believe that this mask 

is sinee been found, and busts 
of Shakspeare have been based 
pon it, both by O'Donovan and 
William Page. In September, 
1746, John Ward, grandfather 
of Mrs. Siddons, having come 
to Stratford with a theatrical 


company, 





gave a performance 
of Othello in the Guildhall, and 
devoted its proceeds to repara- 
tion of the Gerard Johnson effi- 
vy, then somewhat damaged by time. The 
original colors were then carefully restored 
and freshened. In 1793, under the direction 
of Malone, this bust, together with the image 
of John Combe a recumbent statue neat 
the eastern wall of the chancel was coated 
vith white paint. From that plight it was 
extricated a few years ago by the assiduous 
skill of Simon Collins, who immersed it in 
Lbath which took off the white paint and 
restored the colors, The eves are painted 
of a light hazel, the hair and pointed beard 
of auburn, the face and hands of tlesh-tint. 
Phe dress consists of a scarlet doublet with 
a rolling collar, and closely buttoned down 
the front, worn under a loose black gown 
without sleeves. The upper part of the 
cushion is green, the lower part erimson, 
and this object is ornamented with gilt tas 
Seis. The stone pen that used to be in the 
right hand of the bust was taken from it 
toward the end of the last century by a 
young Oxford student, and being dropped 
by hin upon the pavement, was broken. <A 





quill pen has been put in its place. This is 
the inscription beneath the bust: 
I Pp n, g Soc 1 Mar 
Terra t opvlv t Olyn ha 
Stay a g 1 goest t 
Read, if thov canst, whom vs Dea ath ast 
Within this monvn SHAKSPEARE: W e 
Qvick Natvre d rose name doth dec mb 
Far more than cost; sieth a he hath writt 
Leaves living art bvt page to serve his witt 
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BUST OF SHAKSPRARF, BY W. R. O DONOVAN, 


The erection of the old castles, cathedrals, 
monasteries, and churches of England must, 
of course, have been accomplished, little 
by little, in laborious exertion protracted 
through Strattord ehureh, 
probably more than seven centuries old, pre 


many years. 


sents a mixture of architectural styles, in 
Which Saxon simplicity and Norman grace 
are beautifully mingled Ditierent parts of 
the structure were doubtless built at differ 
ent times. It is fashioned in the customary 
erncial form, with a square tower, a six 
sided spire, and a fretted battlement all 
around its roof. Its windows are Gothic. 
The approach to it is across an old chureh 
yard thickly sown with graves, through a 
lovely green avenue of blossoming lime 
trees, leading to a earven porch on its north 
side. This avenue of foliage is said to be 
the copy of one that existed there in Shaks 
peare’s day, through which he must often 
have walked, and through which at last he 
was carried to his grave. Time itself has 
Phe low 


sob of the organ only deepens the 


fallen asleep in this ancient place. 
awful 
sense of its silence and its dreamless repose. 
Beeches, yews, and elms grow in the church- 
vard, and many a low tomb and many a 
leaning stone are there in the shadow, gray 
Birds 
have built their nests in many crevices in 
the time-worn tower, round which at sun- 
set you may see them circle, with chirp of 


with moss and mouldering with age. 


vreeting or with call of anxious discontent. 
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EMORIAL HALL, STRATFORD, 


Near by 


the gray 


flow 


S)1T¢ 


s the peaceful river, reflecting 
in its dark, silent, shining 
waters In the long and lonesome meadows 
beyond it the primroses stand in their gold- 
en banks among the clover, and the frilled 
und tinted bell of the cowslip, hiding its 
drop 


ingle of blood in its bosom, closes its 


‘tals as the night comes down. 
Northward, at a 
Church of the Holy 


bank of the 


little distance from the 

Trinity, stands, on the 
Avon, the building which 
will henceforth be famous through the world 
Memorial. Its dediea 
tion, assigned for the 23d of April, this year, 
has prompted this glance at the hallowed 
issociations of Stratford. The idea of the 
Was first suggested in 1864, inci- 
dentally to the ceremonies which then eom- 
the 500th anniversary of the 

ren later the site for 
this noble strneture was presented to the 
town by Charles E. Flower, one of its we althy 
inhabitants. 


west 


is the Shakspeare 


memorial 


memorated 


poet's birth. years 


Contributions of money were 
Amer- 
large 
Pwo years ago, on the 23d of April, 
of the Memorial laid. 
Phe structure comprises a theatre, a library, 
and a picture-gallery. 


pleted. rhe 


then asked, and were liberally given. 


icans as well as Englishmen gave 


suis. 
the tirst stone 


was 


rhe theatre is com- 


rest remains untinished. In 


the theatre the plays of Shakspeare are from 
time to time to be represented, in a manne1 


In the 
library and picture-gallery are to be assem- 


is nearly perfect as may be possible. 


sp uae 
Ta 
. mahal sis: a 


bled all the books upon Shakspeare that 
ever have been published, and all the choice 
paintings that can be obtained to illustrate 
his life and his works. As the years pass 
this will naturally become the prineipal de 

pository of Shakspearean relies. A dramat 

ic college will grow up in association with 
the Shakspeare theatre. The spacions gat 

dens which surround the Memorial will ang 
ment their loveliness in added expanse of 
foliage and in greater wealth of floral luxu 
rianee. The mellow tinge of age will soften 
the bright tints of the red brick which main 
the building. On its 
shaped turrets ivy will clamber and moss 
will nestle. When a few generations have 
passed, the old town of Stratford will have 
adopted this now youthful stranger into 
The 


same air of poetic mystery which rests now 


ly composes cone- 


the race of her venerated antiquities. 


upon his cottage and his grave will diffuse 
itself around his Memorial; and a remote 
posterity, looking back to the men and the 
ideas of to-day, will remember with grate- 
ful pride that English-speaking people of 
the nineteenth century, thongh they could 
coufer no honor upon the great name of 
Shakspeare, yet honored themselves in conse- 
crating this beautiful temple to his memory. 
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L the year 1836 I was assistant, though a 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad who was 
stationed at Harper’s Ferry. The railroad 
bridge was then under construction—the 
same whieh now unites the Baltimore and 
with the Winchester and Potomac 
The piers and abutments of the new 


mere boy, to the resident engineer on 


Ohio 


road. 


bridge had already been raised high enough | 


to support the superstructure, but they 
wanted strengthening, for the spring fresh- 
ets yearly brought down large masses of ice 
and heavy logs of floating timber. Huge 
fragments of blasted rock therefore 
loaded on rude secows and daily sunk round 


were 


the foundation of each pier, making what 
engineers technically eall “riprapping.” 

My chief, Tom Floyd, the resident engi- 
neer of that section, spent much of the win- 
ter of 18365 in Baltimore, leaving me 
youngster of fifteen 


to watch the work and 
get the contractors to push it forward. It 
was lonely enough for me, still very young, 
to be stationed in a place so destitute of all 
social advantages as Harper's Ferry. I per- 
illed my future by flirtations with the farm- 
daughters in the neighborhood, and 
ou Sundays I sometimes hired a horse and 
rode over to a barn-like chapel in the woods, 
many of the families in the 
Shenandoah Valley assembled two Sundays 
in the month for what it was their primitive 
My chief had 
taken me with him to this place more than 
once during the warm bright weeks of au- 
tumn, and nothing can be imagined more 
beautiful than our ride through forest paths 
unobstructed by undergrowth, under trees 
of hues as varied as the “jewelled gates” 
the preacher told about in the future city 
of God. No exhibition of coloring ever has 


impressed me since so much as the gorgeous 


ers’ 
} . 
where 


best 


fashion to eall “ preaching.” 


glory of those Virginia woods. 


My chief was somewhat sweet upon the 
prettiest and richest girl in all those parts, 


Miss Parthie—or Parthenia—Allen, daugh- 
ter of Gaylord Allen, Esq., of Fair Park, a 
fine old house in an oak wood standing be- 
tween Charlestown and Harper’s Ferry. 


Gaylord Allen was a stately gentleman of | 


the old ante-Revolutionary school, entitled 


to the mystie letters F.F.V. He lived a 


widower at Fair Park, surrounded by he- | 


reditary negroes, hereditary horses, heredi- 
tary trees, and hereditary traditions. He 
farmed two fine estates—about one thon- 
sand acres of the very finest wheat land in 
Jefferson County. But in one of these he 
had only an interest as trustee for Miss Par- 
thenia, now seventeen, and already beset 
With suitors, whom she managed with a 
light and able hand. Miss Parthie (who 
has been an exemplary matron more than 
forty years) was a coquette by nature, in- 


S DAUGHTER. 
heritance, and edueation, almost all 
Maryland and Virginia girls were then and 
now are. 


ishiment 


as 


It strikes a stranger with aston- 
to how much these country- 
bred young girls—wholly inexperienced in 
the ways of the great world—know 
male human nature; how cleverly they can 
manage 


see 
about 


admirers, and 
true love through rocks and quicksands to 


their various steer 
suecessful matrimony. 

Miss Parthie had an aunt who took all 
eare from her, but who habitually disap- 
proved of her. Aunt Martha’s path in life 
led from her smoke-house to her jam-pots: 
within these narrow limits her existence 
was what the poets eall “ full-orbed.” Miss 
Parthie had, besides, a gay young brother, 
who played tricks on the young gentlemen 
who courted her, and a father, who had re- 
garded her as fle apple of his eye and the 
bright star of his life while she was little, 
but who now felt that the restless, beautiful 
young creature who upset his stately no- 
tions of comfort, disturbed his perceptions 
of propriety, and might end by putting her- 
self in antagonism to all his habits, was a 
trifle too much for him. 
to see her married 


He began to want 
There was a neighbor- 
ing gentleman of good estate, good family, 
sate principles, and the right polities who 
ardently admired her. *Lord Allen, as we 
called him, favored his suit, but Miss Par- 
thie never heard his name mentioned with- 
out a fling at his 
itself the 
against him. 


pretensions. His name 
point she made 
“What girl could be expect- 
ed,” she would ask,“ to pledge herself to 
love, honor, and obey a man whose Chris- 
tian name was Jonas Jefferson, and to write 
herself for life, after her marriage, Mrs. J. J 
Jones ?” 

“Parthie, my dear,” her brother used to 
say, ‘the Bible says,‘ A good name is rather 
to be chosen than great riches.’ All your 
other have names. There's 
Angus M‘Farland, and Lomax Gordon, and 
Randolph Carter, and 


was strongest 


fellows good 
Philip Grymes—a 
good old name if not handsome, you know. 
I wouldn’t fly in the face of good advice 
out of the good book, by making myself a 
| Jones for lite, if [ was you.” 

My chief, Tom Floyd, had a good name, 
and, as I said, had been smitten by Miss 
Parthie; ses beaux yeux and les beaur yeux of 
|} her broad acres were together irresistible. 
She was as full of frolie as a kitten, and at 
that period of her life almost as irresponsi- 
ble. In all my days I have never seen an- 
other girl who could drive a team of lovers 
| so skillfully and yet so carelessly, and keep 
them to their work in such good bumor with 
leach other. 

The first time Mr. Floyd took me over to 
the chapel, old Mr. Lord Allen hospitably 
asked us to dinner, and at Fair Park, in com- 

| pany with Jones, M‘Farland, Gordon, Car- 
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his home-raised 
ly wines, and 
itine his t 


tertained b Miss 


r satelli 


vough- 


| 


Parthie 


epithet 
body's 


voou humor 
won the | 


rearts of a 


appeared distinguish 


ore than she did the rest 


deemed himself encouraged 
arland, 
Mm }é 


vy, however, made 


Gordon, Carter, and 


lousy of each other. 


common Cause against 
Grymes, a handsome, lazy, semi-dissipated 


.ot old ft wnily, who drove we ll, danced 


ang well, loved a joke, was always 
Miss 
for 


laugh the 


ind never out of Lumor. 


’arthie eagerly disclaimed any liking 

ch a suitor, and joined in any 
others raised against him; but Grymes neve 
appeared the least abashed or disheartened ; 
he laughed as as she laughed at al 


He 


them all to understand that, what 


gayly 


jokes against himself. shook his head 


and wave 
ever they might be ready to predict, he was 
conhaenht ¢ 


This 
middle 


f winning her. 

was the state of things about the 
of November, when Tom Floyd was 
recalled to and [Twas left with- 
ial resourees in the crooked lit- 
tle town of Harper’s Ferry. At night Tread 
David Crockett, and 
hotel 
I went out on the large 


Baltimore, 
Out any sor 
old copies of Don Muricote, 
an odd volume of Shakspeare in my 
chamber; by day 
tlat 


piers of 


boats which deposited rock round the 


the new bridge in the bed of the 
nivel 

rly awk 
ward craft, from forty to fifty feet long, and 
twelve and a half feet 


tifty 


The boats employed were singula 


wide, ¢ about 


rhe 


middle is too rapid and too deep for poles, 


irrying 


tons to a load. Potomae in the 
so that we had to keep in shallow water up 
stream for some distance after leaving the 
of Maryland, the head 
was turned to the current, which swept her 
down to the pier, 


her by 


shore when boat's 


the crew managing to 
euide the steering oars till she was 
made fast in the right spot, when they pro 
ceeded to get rid of their load of stones. 
Each boat had but one man with any ex- 
The 


Irish laborers formed an awkward crew, but 


perience in navigation on board of her. 


the boatman managed the stern oar, directed 
the rude efforts of the rest, and in fact was 
acting captain. 

Che morning lam now going to tell about 
Dec The full 


and rising, a strong breeze blew down 


mber, Potomac 


and 


rhe cold was very 


was In was 


stream. great, in spite 
of the deceitful brightness of tl 


It w 


I was very anxious, before the holidays ar 


ie Winter sun. 
inted but three days to Christmas, and 


rived, to get all the work accomplished tl] 
was to strengthen the middle pier. It w 
very imprudent to attempt the trip that d 
Phe 


thie 


force of the current was increased 
high wind, but no older person remioy 
strated. I was left to my own judeme 


and at fifteen one is hardly responsible for 


rashness, The risk did not occur to me. 
As we were putting off, about eight o’cloc! 
after some trouble in getting the men ti 
ore ther, Lheard a hail which seemed to cor 
across the river, and our boatman (an ints 
ligent negro called Blackman, a native ot 
Harper's Ferry) called my attention to 
group of people ou the Virginia shore who 
were making signs to attract our attention 
[ looked. 


ing on the bank, and a servant in the rear 


There were three persons stand 


holding four horses. 

I had 

my pocket, and 

Allen. Her com 
The third man I 

He was a diminutive 

individual, quite unknown to me. 


One was a lady in a riding dress. 
a small telescopic glass in 
Miss Parthie 
panion was Phil Grymes. 
could not 


rec ognized 
make out. 


‘Bring your boat over to this side!” was 
the hail, as I made it out, their gestures in 
terpreting their words. 

It was noeasy thing to do; but what will 
not a boy beginning to feel female intluence 
attempt when the 
young lady is brought to bear on him ? 

So, giving orders to Blackman and the 
Irish laborers, I jumped hastily on board ou 
clumsy craft. 
and a shove or two parted us from the shore 
of Maryland. Then we began to creep up 
slowly in shallow water, hugging the left 
bank of the river. 


motive of obliging a 


Her moorings were cast off, 


Meantime the party on 
the Virginia side continued to urge us to 
make haste by violent gesticulations. 

“What can they want of us ?” I repeated 
to myself several times, and once I eaught 
a broad grin on some of the men’s faces. — I 
looked at one inqniringly, but he became 
suddenly shamefaced, and turned away. 

“Out with it, Dennis,” I said, determined 
to go further info the mystery. 

“ Why, isn’t that there third one a parson 
chap from over ov this side the river?” he 
“That Meth 
ody as Jack was telling us about come here 
to settle in North Mountain, and do preach 
ing, and keep school for the mountain chil 
dren. A hard lot he must have to fight 
with, and little enough to live on—glad, I 
reckon, to strike a chance to do a spell of 


answered, sheepishly. very 


parson’s work elsewhere.” 

This was more and more mysterious, but 
Thad no time to inquire further. The boat 
was in the set of the current, which, though 
not nearly so strong as it would have been 
half a mile further down the river, was 
enough to make poling across it very diffi- 
cult,and to take every man’s two arms 
here were fourteen of us in all—twelve at 
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“BRING YOUR 


the poles, and Blackman and my self each at 
a steering oar, and we had enough to do to 


manage them. The drift was tremendous. 
In spite of all our efforts we were carried 
down stream a long way before we sueceed 
ed in getting across the current and in find- 
water on the Vir- 
Some trees grew on the bank. 


ing ourselves in shallow 
ginia shore. 
We hooked on to their branches, and came 
to land nearly a quarter of a mile below the 
place where we had first seen the party who 
They had hur 
ried along shore parallel to our course, how- 
ever, and had hardly touched land be- 
fore Phil Grymes sprang lightly into our 
bow, boisterously blaming us for not “ hur- 
rying up” that morning. Then he, I, the 
clergyman, and Blackman helped Miss Par- 
thie into the boat, leaving the negro servant 
on the bank in charge of the riding-horses. 

“Push off! push off! 
bend your backs! 


were waiting our arrival. 


we 


Be quick, boys! 
You took a darned long 

We thought you'd be 
too late, and you just barely came in time!” 
cried Phil, excitedly. 

In another moment the boat was again at 
the merey of the current, drifting headlong 
with the full force of the rising stream, 
urged by a strong northwester. 

“Where do you want us to take you?” I 
shonted to Grymes. The wind and the boat’s 
creaking and the roaring of the water over 
the rocks made it hard to speak or get an 
auswer, 


time to get across. 


BOAT OVER TO THIS SIDE! 


“ Where are you going yourself?” said he. 
“We are bound for that fourth pier, where 
to throw this load of 
was my answer, 


we are overboard 
stones,” 

“That one right ahead? That’sthe very 
middle of the river, is it not ?” 

“True for you; it is so,” said a man at the 
pole beside us, glancing at him with a look 
of intelligence. “ That’s the verv line there 
that divides the Old Dominion and Mary 
land.” 

“Then that’s the place for what we have 
“We'll settle 
it all while you are heaving the rocks into 
the river.” 


to do,” shouted Phil Grymes. 


So saying he turned with what I thought 
an insolent triumph in his look to the young 
lady, who drew herself away. I noticed she 
looked pale and alarmed, and I now saw 
that Phil had probably been drinking ove 
night and was in a state of unnatural ex- 
citement that morning. 

At this moment another party on horse- 
back rode at full speed down to the bank 
on the Virginia side of the river. Miss Par 
thie screamed as she bebeld them. 

“Oh! there’s my father! Take me back, 
Mr. Keilson, take me back. I was wrong. 
[have done a wicked, wicked thing to leave 
my old father. 
is time still. 
you. 


Let me go back again. It 
Mr. Grymes, I will not marry 
You have taken advantage of me.” 


“By Heaven you can not go back! No 


| power could get the boat back now to the 








RU) 


Virginia shore,” 
] 


KK 


cried Grymes, with a sort 
of chuckle. 

“Hullo, young Keilson!”’ came across the 
‘Bring the boat back. IThold you 
respousible for my daughter.” 


o if 


stream. 


t 


couldn’ 


t, you gave me a 
thousand dollars!” I shouted in reply; for } 
the boat was in full career, driven by the | 
current, and Heaven knows if my words 


reached him. 
] 


le@Ss, SO 


bewildering, as driving spray and 
L roaring wind together. 
tore 


The clumsy SCOW 
onward, riding now over great waves 
which pitched and tossed her like a ship at 
sea, and lus all to hold on tight to 
thing within our reach, for the river 
was terribly agitated. 
wind was rising 


torcec 


any 


, and the whole surface of 
the water was in a foam, 

The boat was entirely beyond the men’s 
control. Every and then would 
swirl broadside to the stream, as if trying 


now she 
to find a way to get across it, then a heavy 
wave would strike her on her side and spin 
her round, and then she would be off again 
down stream like a frightened creature. 
Miss Parthie stood up in the stern, declin- 


ing the support of Grymes’s arm; one little | 
hand grasped Blackman’s unwieldy oar, and | 


one was stretched out toward the 
land, imploring aid from her excited father. 


Whirling and plunging in a deafening 


roar, the boat swept onward. The men 
gave up their useless labor with the poles, 
and all stood by to grapple to the pier to 


which we were in the habit of making fast 
our unwieldy vessel. 

We neared our destination. Phil Grymes 
in his excitement stretched out farther than 
the rest, missed his footing, and fell forward, 
giving the boa 


t 
{ 


a sudden sheer. 
stant we were swept past the pier. 


men had failed to grapple it. 


In an in- 
The 
We were out 
in ce ep water, W here at all times poles were 
For a continued 
in the middle of the river, but then came 
the rush of the Shenandoah, poured from the 


useless. few minutes we 


Virginia side into the Potomac, and we were 
whirled over to the Maryland shore. 
On that 


old farmer named Bayne. 


bank was the homestead of an 
We could see his 
family gathered on the porch or standing 
on the or us 


bank, encouraging warning 


With vain gesticulations. We were power- 
less to avail ourselves of suggestions or ad- 
vice, and no words could have been heard 
above the wind and waves in the now deatf- 
ening uproar of the rapids. 

Miss Parthie was down upon her knees, 
partly in supplication, partly that she migit 


cling to a large ring-bolt on the deck used to | shall not die as your wife or as your prom- 


keep the boat steady at her mourings while 
discharging cargo. 

The clergyman crouched near her. Phil 
Grymes was on his feet, swaying with each 


plunge of the boat and making vain apologies. | 
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hundred | 


There is nothing so remorse- | 


Every moment the | 


group on 





For a moment I breathed freer, for I fan- 
cied we were safe; but the poles would not 
touch bottom, and soon a sudden eddy seized 
our clumsy ark so deeply laden. Again sh« 
was in the full sweep of the current drifting 
down furiously in the middle of the river. 

“Now, now, Miss Parthie, we are 
upon the Maryland side. Stand up and bi 
married,” I heard Phil Grymes say. 

* Not now 


still 


not ever!” she cried, clinging 
closer to her iron ring, and looking up at 
him with a face of anguish. “This is the 
Lord’s just judgment on me for my sin, and 
I would not disobey my father further even 
if—even if loved you, and I don’t. [know 
itnow. Tnever loved you.” 

“See here, Miss Parthie, when a young 
lady runs away with a young man (and it 
common enough, without the 
written consent of parents a young lady un- 
der twenty-one can not get married in Vir- 
ginia) it wonld be rather against her 


you think so? 


is 


because 


don’t 

all her life, to have it talked 
about by every body, if she was not married 

| to him after all.” 

| She sprang to her feet, her eyes flashing. 

“T would not marry you now,” she cried, 
“Phil Grymes, to save myself from drown- 
ing. You dare—yon dare to be so mean, so 
cowardly, as to hold such a threat over me! 
But Vil take any risk. I eall upon this cler- 
gyman to witness I refuse you, cast you off, 
reject you, despise you. If I am drowned, 
as I suppose I shall be in a few moments, 
and if any man on board this boat escapes, 
I implore him to take my last words to my 
poor father. Tell him I ask his pardon, and 
that L obeyed him at the last.” 

Her voice sank to a moan. 

“Dear Parthie—Miss Parthenia,” .Phil 
Grymes cried in her ear— you have loved 
you loved me this morning, you know. 
You are here of your own free-will. You 
will love me again by-and-by, and think 
hetter of me. Say a kind word to me. If, 
as you say, we are all going to be lost, let us 
be drowned as man and wife. Let us die 
together.” 


me 5 


Again she }»0ked at him. All passion had 
gone out of her face, and great tears filled 


| her eyes. 


“T am sorry for you,” she said, “and I for- 
give you. You had entangled me against 
my will, and used your power over me till I 
consented to run off with you. Let me take 
all the blame. But here I pause. I know 
my duty now, and go no further. Say, if 
you will, that I was false, and jilted you. 
Take what yon please from a poor girl’s good 
name, but henceforth I am rid of you. I 


ised wife, but as my father’s danghter.” 
She sank down, sobbing, on the deck. 

Our situation was fast growing hopeless. 

Nothing conld now restrain our boat from 


going headlong into the rapids, and all on 
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board were only too familiar with accounts 
of the disasters that had taken place there. 
We had all seen boats stove on those black 
sharp rocks, we had all heard stories of brave 
men lost in those roaring rapids, and to ex- 
pect our clumsy scow and awkward crew 
could venture safely through the dangerous 
path was to expect a miracle. 

rhe rapids stretch out about half a mile, 
beginning rather more than a mile below 
Harper's Ferry. When the water is low the 
surface of the Potomac during that half 
mile is black with rounded rocks thick as a 
shoal of porpoises, but now, the river being 


very full, they were almost all submerged, | 


and the water was for half a mile churned 
into creamy foam. It became evident that 
the fury of the current was so great that 
the boat would be dashed in pieces by the 
first collision, and there was no probability 
she could drift through without 
upon some of them. 

Among the crew was an old soldier who 
loved to boast that he had been at Water- 
I dare say he had tought bravely in 


striking 


loo. 


the ranks in the excitement of the battle, | 
but now, upon an unfamiliar element, and 


in a situation in which he could not lift a 
hand to save himself, he 
as any of them. 
but to sit still and be drowned. 

The crew fell on their knees; 


ed, they vowed, they wept. They had a 


vague, unreasoning instinet that it was the | 
They | 
implored us im the names of their poor | 


duty ot their superiors to save them. 


wives and children to check the onward 


progress of the boat and to put them ashore. | 


The little parson had stood utterly bewil- 
dered and quite helpless at first. I had fan- 
cied the great weight of his profession had 


crushed the manhood out of him; but now he | 
Professional- | 


rose to the occasion as aman. 
lv he was quite ont of his element, with pa- 
pists calling on their saints; so he gave up 


his clerical character, not knowing how to | 


support it in that emergency, and fell back 
on the human nature that was in hin. 
joined myself and Blackman at the oar, by 
which we were endeavoring to keep her 
straight in the thread of the current. 

Blackman began to advise him to avail 
himself of any chance of safety. 


“But I can not save myself,” he cried, | 


“and leave the lady.” 


Phil Grymes was now utterly useless. | 
From time to time he “ made his moan” to | 


me or to the parson. “She has thrown me 
over. She has given me the sack. You 
night knock me down with a feather.” 

I saw our only hope was to run boldly 
into the rapids, and take our chance of go- 
ing through without striking. I took off my 
heavy coat and boots, though the thermom- 
eter was almost zero, and stood by the poor 
girl, who, shivering with cold, terror, and ex- 


‘S DAUGHTER. 


}now you all had better give me up. 


j}me for his excuse. 
was as frightened | 
There was nothing for it | 


they pray- | 


SOL 


citement, still clung to her ring-bolt on the 
deck, and looked up to me for protection 

“ Miss Parthie,” I said, “ 
cling fast to that ring. 
en 


when we strike, 
Tam going to loos- 
a trap-door behind it. The door will 
float if the boat goes to pieces. Hold to 
the ring firmly. Then let the water do 
with you what it will. I will be near you, 
will you. Don’t waste 
your strength by efforts of your own. Go 
down with the stream, and keep afloat until 
you slip below into the eddy. Then, if they 
have any sense at Farmer Bayne’s, they'll 
find some way to save us.” 

“Yes,” said the parson, “and I, too, can 
swim; and while I live will also swim be- 
side you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Keilson,” said the poor girl, lift- 
ing her tearful from her wet hands, 
“God would have had me in His care had I 
been lost while in the path of duty. But 
I feel 
I wish I had to die in a good 
she added, in a 


and swim beside 


face 


like Jonah. 


cause,” low, voice, turning 
her eves toward Phil Grymes with a shudder, 

“You hi: been very hard on him, Miss 
Parthie,” said I, feeling that she looked to 


“You have taken the 


ive 


spirit out of him.” 

“Do you think I have been hard on him? 
Not more than he deserves. How can I be 
expected to respect a man who has no help 
for me or any one in time of trouble ?” 

“He than he seems,” I said. 
“The truth is, he’s been drinking overnight. 
A man loses command over his own nerves 
when he suffers from reaction.” 


is braver 


She gave a gesture of disgust, and turned 
away, clasping her ring-bolt fiercely. I 
loosened the rude hatch, and we stood by 
for what wascoming. Ourclumsy craft was 
rushing to her death. Swiftly, and more 
swiftly, she swept downward to the rapids. 
The water boiled and hissed and bubbled 
under her bow. There were sunken rocks be- 
fore her and on either side, but the only sign 
that betrayed their whereabouts was a swirl 
made in the white foam as the current dash- 
ed against them in its passage. To attempt 
to guide ourselves among such perils was 
impossible. The boat flew on so fast and 

was so little under our control that all we 

| three who stood by the great oar could do 
was to prevent her swinging broadside to 
the stream, and so presenting a greater sur- 
face to the dangers of the river. 

On—on she drove, lifting and straining. 
Not an intelligible word was spoken, but 


} 
| 
| 


| there were moans and cries from the poor 


| Irishmen. 


| 


We bolder spirits held our breath 
}in anxions expectation. Each moment in 
| imagination we experienced the shock we 
| knew must come; each instant we felt the 
| planks parting beneath our feet, and seem- 
j ed to feel the ice-cold shock as we were in- 
| gulfed by the dark river. 
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oment 


The 
to his g 


came, sSCcOW 


»pheld o reat oal 
Miss 
had bidden her, and firmly 

bolt, the 


tehed upon his tace,. 


though hateh 


I was thrown violently upon 


Grymes went overboard. 


t 


thrilling moment 


ot suspense, 


not part, as we all thought she 
ed upon the crew to examine 
fast, 
whose 


the 


we found we were 


two rocks 


ly showed 


yeen 


above 


iss Parthie uttered pious 


lt a thrill of gratitude 


d, but it was better to 
middle of the 
the 
ving how soon we might be 


ks im the 


vine madly down 


~not know 
lashed in pieces. 
Mr. My 
n the bank abreast of us 


they will 


‘O)] father has 
and Mr. 


soon find some way to save 


' 
Ke ison, See, 


} 
come do 
' 


Jones 
us!” cried Miss Parthie, leaping to her feet, 
{]) both 


her little hands. 


bring us help! 


nd wildly waving 


ther! father! I know 


you will not fail us I trust you!” 

We had had no time to turn our eyes to- 
ward the Virginia shore during our descent 
of the rapids, but we now perceived two 
horsemen, who had in some way crossed the 
the mountain 


Which has two mighty rivers at its base, and 


Shenandoah, skirted wooded 
were drawing rein about four hundred yards 
from us on the Virginia side of the river. 
Meautime Phil Grymes, who had held on 
to a rusty chain when he went overboard, 
was hauled in dripping. 

he Irish crew, roused by the hope of life, 
plucked up their courage, and to 


heave the stone overboard, thinking that by 


wanted 


lightening the boat they might get her off 
the rocks, and again trust to running safely 
through the rapids. 

I looked at Blackman, and saw he thought 
So I talked 
cheerily of help that would be sent us from 


we had better stay as we were. 


the shore, and told them that so great a risk 
as trying to drift further ought not to be in- 
enrred till e 
away. I 


very other chance had passed 
that 
through the rapids when she 


showed them our boat was 
only half way 
struck, and that it would be a forlorn hope 
to attempt to carry her through the other 
half without striking again. 

But the spirit of self-will had got posses- 
sion of them. Phil Grymes saw it, and, ex- 
cited by the presence ol *Lord Allen and his 
rival on the bank, and 


showed signs of heading a mutiny against 


grew boisterous, 


me. 


In vain, after ripping up a plank and ex- | 


amining the timbers at the boat’s bottom, I 
pronounced her sound, and likely, for a con- 


siderable 
The 
vards in width, and the boat about one-third 
of that distance from the-Maryland shore 
All difficult 
tablish communication. In vain Lreminded 
them of the keen and active sympathy fel 
fol per 


every possible ettor 


time at least, to hold 


that place 


together 


river was at six hundre 


knew it would be very to es 


by 
and 


would be 


country neighbors friends in 


assured them 
made to save us. 

“Men,” said Phil Grymes, with a kind of 
dignity, “I am the only white man in this 
boat with any experience upon this river; 
I am also the protector of this lady. Will 
you be led by me, or give up to a boy, a par 
son, and a nigger ?” 

* Remember, men,” I shouted, “I am re 
sponsible to the superintendent, the ofticers 
of the road, and You are 
under my Dennis, 1 look to yon, 
to Watson 
what discipline should be, since you fought 
at Waterloo.” 

“Tt is,’ said one of the men, doggedly, 
“only this. We do not know the situation 
We'll be ruled by the young lady. 
come aboard us, as we all thought—parson 
and all to Now 
something sudden seems to have turned up 


the contractor. 
orders. 
and too, Jolin know 


you you 


She 


convenient be married. 
wrong, and you appear to go against het 
wedding. Let her say what she will do, out 
plainly. We'll follow the man she chooses 
If you are hindering her in what she likes, 
Mr. Keilson, we'll soon settle with you. Let 
her fix upon the man she chooses of you two, 
and put herself under his protection. We'll 
trust the man us to trust, and 
heave the other overboard if she tells us to.” 
‘No, no,” exclaimed Miss Parthie, terrified 
at her own power, like many another wom 
an. “ Don’t hurt him, men; only keep him 
away from me. I don’t want him—lI don’t 
like him. If we are saved, and you stand 
by Mr. Keilson, I will speak to my father 
and Mr. Jones. 
rewarded. 


she wishes 


You shall be handsomely 
These three men Mr. Keilson, 
the clergyman, and Blackman—will take 
‘are Do as Mr. Keilson orders you, 
but hurt the other man. Let 


of me. 
do not him 
alone.” 

Thus in a moment, by a young 
choice, I was promoted into manhood, 


girl’s 
Thad 
no one on Whose knowledge and experience 
I could rely but Blackman, and my 
might at any moment rebel against my au- 
thority. 

I had a glass with me, with which I watch 
ed the crowd at old man Bayne’s, with keen 
anxiety. I saw our superintendent bustling 
about among the men assembled there, but 
I knew he was a man of few resources, who 
would probably embarrass all attempts to 
bring us suecor. 

“See! see! turn your glass yonder!” cried 
Miss Parthie, who, wet and shivering, was 
watching the Virginia side of the river. 


crew 
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I looked. 


horse galloping at full speed up stream. = It 


“T see a horseman on a black 
must be Mr. Jones. The other is vour fa 
ther—is it not ?—still sitting on his horse 
watching the rapids.” 

We coutinned to watch Jones as he gal 
loped along the right bank, skirting the foot 
of the mountain. At the junetion of the 
Shenandoah he disappeared, but still we 
eazed, and in no long time we saw a black 
spot appear in the Potomac, a little above 
the point where we had crossed the current 
early in the day. Man and horse were 
swimming the river. 

“He'll never do it. I shall have killed 
him too,” cried Miss Parthie, hiding her face 
in herhands. “ But watch him, Mr. Keilson, 
for [dare not. Tell me when it is all over.” 

‘It is over now,” I cried, after a pause; 
“and he is safe 
of the river. 


Here he comes.” 


safe on the Maryland side 


Rider and horse, both dripping wet, were 
soon at Farmer Bayne’s. I fixed the glass, 
ind Miss Parthie, panting with anxiety, saw 
the exhausted steed, its black tlank heaving 
and its nostrils spread, led away into the 
stable. 

Meantime the cold on board our boat was 


He is galloping fast this way. | 


Jo 


turns. In the rope that eucumbered him 
lay all our safety. We all understood that 
along it, if communication with the shore 
were once established, a stouter line might 
easily be worked, as is done with ferry-boats 
over Virginia rivers. 


Our crew gave three uproarious cheers for 


Jones as they saw him take to deeper water 


just above the rapids. ‘Then they watehed 
him in grim silence, making his way fear 
lessly from rock to rock, pausing where he 
could tind safe foot-hold, gathering the rope 
around him, and collecting all his energies 
for another effort. Slowly and cautiously 
he made his way, vetting as tar out intothe 
water as he could before allowing himself to 
drop down to us with the rush of the river. 

But the rope nuopeded him greatly. It 
trailed out wet and heavy behind. He was 
so far trom the shore that no assistance 


could be given him. “When he was thirty 


} yards from our boat, with the fierce current 


becoming so intense that all emotions, even | 


of love, jealousy, repentance, filial piety, and 
inortal terror, had to yield to an overpower 
Active ex 
ercise had become needful to keep up cireu- 


ing sense of physical suffering. 


lation, and I encouraged every man to walk 
or run along the deck, the parson and I set- 
ting the example by running Miss Parthie 
between us. 

Meantime the men, standing or walking, 


were watching the operations on shore with | 


intense interest, and discussing eagerly what 
plans might be adopted to relieve us. I 
was sorry to hear them all agree that there 


was no light skiff for many miles on the | 


Maryland side of the river, for I knew it 
would be a long aud tedious operation to 
bring one over from the Virginia shore. 

I keenly felt that relief ought to be speedy 
to be of any use. Not only might our eraft 


at any moment prove unable to bear the | 
strain, and break in pieces, but a rise in the | 


river might float her off, and hurry ber once 
more into the rapids. 

Soon, however, there was a great stir at 
Bayue’s. We paused in our short tramp, 
and IT again took out my glass. I saw them 


bring out ropes. Jones, withont shoes, in 


trousers and shirt, came out of the house. | 


Bayne and the superintendent were shaking 
him by the hand. They were tying a long 
rope round his waist. 
set. 

“Look at him, Miss Parthie 
I felt impelled to say. 


he’s a hero!” 
It seemed but simple 


justice she should see him. Now he was | 


wading out—wading and swimming by 


I saw his fuce firm- | 


rushing swiftly between us, the rope, on 
Which our hopes all hung, suddenly broke 
loose. He tried to catch its wet and slip- 
pery end, but it eseaped him. 

Miss Parthie uttered a wild shriek, which 
I think reached his ears. He looked up, and 
must have seen her with white face, and 
arms outstretched to him. He made her a 
slight sign; then, seeing that he could not 
possibly cross the current to our boat, he 
made for the nearest flat-topped rock, which 
he sueceeded in reaching. 

This disappointment wholly overcame 
Miss Parthie. With a gesture of despair to- 
ward her father on the other shore, she sank 

| down upon the deck, and hid her face in an 
agony of sobbing. 

It was now past mid-day. 

struck about nine o'clock. 


Our boat had 
Several hours 
jhad been consumed in vain suggestions 
and in Jones’s brave attempt to re-establish 
communication, Not many hours now re- 
mained of the short winter daylight. Be- 
fore the poor girl raised her face again I 
lsaw ’Lord Allen turn his horse and ride 
away down the right bank with great ra- 
pidity. 

| The cold was becoming inexpressibly se- 
vere. I made the men take up some of the 
| deck planks and form a sort of barricade 
}across the boat forward, beneath which we 
}could croneh, a little sheltered from the 
|driving wind and spray. There the men 
| clustered in groups, and there the clergy- 
man and I made a nest for Miss Parthie, 
wrapping her in every thing available that 
she would let us pile around her. 
too restless, however, to stay long at a time 
}in comfort, and her agitatron must have 
| prevented her succumbing to the cold, for 
she seemed to bear it better than any of us. 
Grymes was in the Waterloo man’s care, 
under a sort of arrest. They had discover- 
ed a piece of tobacco, which they shared ; 


She was 
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as fast be-| words of encouragement, blown off to the 


situation mean-| Virginia shore, and unheard even by 
than ours. His cloth selves, who stood beside her. 

rht, and now, saturated Again our crew lost heart. Again the 

une a mass of ice The | spirit of mutiny broke out in 


stood was barely laree Cold 


oul 


MLUrMurs 
and exhaustion were having the 
m out of water, and its/ effect. They 


were becoming querulous 
slippel surtace made it dangerous to Some, too, like Grymes, were getting torpid, 
change his position, Most fortunately he | and it 
had brought a thask of brandy, intending to 


dminister to those he 


Though he was not 


reqiived constant rousing to keep 
them from sinking into that dread 
told of by arctic voyagers. 


slee }) 


came to save The parson and 


t hundred feet from | tried jokes to keep their spirits up, but 


we hardly provoked a smile. 
Between us ran a torrent, I 


its bewildes ne roar. But 


our wrecked scow, communication with lim 
Was impos think the men were so absorbed in 
every few | th 

¢ could restrain Miss Parthie | pied in rousing and encouraging them, that 
up, fluttering her handkei we might have forgotten the bold brave 


chief, spreading out man Who was perishing for our sakes with 


ir own sufferings, and we were so occu 
minutes not 


from stana 
her arms, and uttering 


in sight, but for one among us. 
Again and again I saw Miss Pat 
thie on her knees, again and again 
I heard her ask the minister to 
help her pray for him. Through 
those long hours of endurance and 
suspense we all could see her heart 
Was turning toward him. Grymes, 
if he watched her, must have seen 
his cause was lost, and wounded 


THE RESOUR 
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vanity and disappointed hope must have 

added to his sufferings. 

last cry—a cry of hope this 
broke Miss Parthie’s 

as we raised her to her post of observa- 
Phere Wi 


into view, far down below the rapids 


been 
At 
time 


another 
from swollen 


11})S, 


tion. sastirat Bayne’s, and soon 
came 
on the Maryland shore, a stout party of Vir- 
vinians from the other side, carrying a small 
skiff, and led on by ’Lord Allen. 

This revived hope. Poon 
time before dropped down upon his rock, 


Jones had some 


and I tancied he must have sunk into the fa- 
talstupor. Miss Parthie, with her long hair 
blowing around her face, and lifted on the 
bulwark of the wreck, screamed hope to him. 
Fhe men reared, yelled, and cheered. We 
even pelted him. At last, to our unspeaka- 
ble relief, he stirred. He Miss Parthie 
as she stood up high above the rest, point 
the He 
roused himself, sat up, and watched, with 
the rest of us, the new efforts that were be 
ing made to reach us, 


Saw 


ing toward coming deliverance. 


The skiff was carried up by eager hands 
to the Spot Ww hence Jones had started to our 
We learned afterward that she had 
been found by Mr. Allen eight miles down 
the river. The repe that had detached it- 
self from Jones was made fast to her stern, 
they Jaunched her, with three 
in her, on her voyage of peril. There was 
especial danger of her being swamped from 
the weight of the rope she towed behind; 


rescue, 


and men 


but she was managed by expert boatmen, 
and reached the flat rock occupied by Jones 
in safety. There 
some difticulty in embarking him: 


Here she paused. was 
his limbs 
At last they got him in, 
and wrapping him in a blanket they had 
brought, laid him at the bottom of their lit- 
tle 
ously. 


seemed paralyzed. 


vessel. him vocifer- 
Then the light boat was guided to 
our wreck, the rope was made fast, and we 
were again united with the shore. 

“Now the lady and her husband 


else. 


Our men cheered 


We'll come back for the rest of you.” 

Miss Parthie in anxiety and haste sprang 
lightly into the skiff, assisted by our parson. 
A man caught her, wrapped her in a blanket, 
and seated her beside Jones, whose head she 
raised upon her lap immediately. 


* That's all for the present!” cried our par- | 


son, With a magnanimity and delicacy that 
did him honor, while I called out to the men, 
us the skiff shoved off, “Give three cheers 
for Miss Allen, men! Three cheers for Mr. 
Jones and Miss Parthenia Allen !” 

The men took the idea, and roared her 
maiden name. I saw Jones rouse himself 
and clasp the hands that were chating his 
cold temples, 

The men were now passing their skiff 
with little trouble back to shore by means 
of a line with a slip-noose worked along the 
rope of communication. 


mf DW 


When they touched land, 


sprang into her father’s arms. 


Miss Parthie 
Eaver hands 
lifted up Jones, and earried him away to be 
under charge of the doctor. 

* How is it with you, daughter? 
has happened ? 


What 
Vl for- 
cried ’Lord Alleu 


Are you married ? 
vive him, for your sake,” 
to his daughter. 

‘Nothing has happeneé@. Iam very sor- 
very thankful to God for saving all our 
lives, and for sending you to help us, dearest 
father. Twill be a better girl to you hence- 
forth than you have ever found me.” 

“ Are married, child? Where's 
Grymes? Tam ready to shake hands with 
him.” 

“No, father, that 
never marry 
whom 


ry 


you 


at end. I will 
man, unless he be a man 
and And if 
such a man should never ask me, I will live 
die as I still only ‘Lord Alleu’s 
daughter.” 


* Bless 


is an 
any 
admire 


you approve, 


and am 


her father, con- 
signing her to the women of the farm, whe 


me!” exclaimed 
clustered round, importunate about hot tea 
and a warmed bed and a dry change of 
clothing, “I and tell all this to 
Jones. He thought you were already mar- 


must go 


ried, when he set out to save you.” 

Three or four trips of the Virginia skiff 
took off the rest of us. It was dusk when 
the boat for the last time left the wreck, 
the parson, Blackman, myself, and Grymes 
being on board of her. Grymes was quite 
He wrapped himself in a blanket 
offered him in the boat, and stalked ashore 
in it when we touched bottom. 

“T must go home with him,” said the par- 
hand; “he will 
and watching new to keep him away from 


silent. 


son, pressing my need care 
whiskey.” 

The blanket he earried off proved to me a 
heavy responsibility. He never sent it back 
again, but in the end it was paid for by the 


; colINpany. 
no one } 


A month later I was invited to Fair Park 
by a card tied up with white satin ribbon. 


Our twelve Irishmen were also bidden, and 


each had been provided with a wedding 
Miss Parthie Allen’s 
to which they added weddiug favors 


” 


suit of “store clothes” 
vift 
“as big as tay-kettles. 

They appeared in the character of gallant 
men and jolly watermen, and were glorious- 


ily honored and admired by numerous re- 


tainers of their own class who shared the 
hospitalities of Fair Park on great family 


| OCCASIONS. 


Blackman, among the negroes, had all the 
glory to himself, and deserved his share. 

On entering the great hall the first man 
whom I was our brave minister, who 
had brushed a good deal of the professional 
parson out of his garb and hair. 

“Tam not to perform the marriage,” he 

jobserved, “In the first place, I am not eli- 


Inet 








R96 


ible, THIS be 


v ing Virginia, and in the next 
place, they have 


} 
book, 


for being 


Protestant 


i preference 
to the 
But Mr. Jones insists 
vr fee, 


mar 


ried by a accoraing 
Epis opal formulary. 
that here” 
of the 


ink of the Valley of Virginia trom his vest. 


veddir 


li « risp note 


I must take a 


met 


and he produced a fres 


‘It is for the same amount as that to be 
given to the reverend doctor who will read 
the Episcopalian ceremony. See! they are 
ready. Let us go in.” 
We did so, and heard Miss Parthenia vow 
to love, honor, and obey Jonas Jefferson 
x Jones ‘Lord Allen, as he gave the bride 
‘ way, seemed thre happiest father I have 
; ever seen at any wedding, and all the la- 
dies said they never saw a bride so Opn nly 
in love with her husband as Mrs. Jones. It 
was that rarest of all weddings, one that 
BEN 
i In an old t inde Eastern skies 


Phere li im, whom men ealled the Wise 
And all sw ths on noble deeds intent 
For golds el to Ben Azim went 
Thus in tl silver silence of the night 
The sage be i Brahmin, strong and bright, 
And young as Neptune when his lover-hand 
- | 

Caught back t waves from the enamored land, 
Standing within t tent. Master,” he said, 

I'he vay is long to seek th Wiser c¢ ad; 
‘Therefore I come to thee Tell me, I pray, 
What best sufficeth for life’s fitful day ? 
‘What dreams are whitest when the day is 

spent, 

And memory and moonlight fill the tent?” 

Then rare Ben Azim, loving wider brow 


And broad oa 
Made ansy 

hig 
th 


than puny spirits know, 


‘Come, O Prince; the moon 1s 


} 
ny 


Beneath its shining thon shalt find reply.” 


He led him onward where a glistening pile 
Of marble makes the solemn moonshine smile, 
And willing winds may draw the curtain’s fold, 
And fair and ravishing the scene they hold. 


Beneath a hundred prisoned moons swung low 
I 


n alabaste vases, glow on glow, 

ay lav i Silk eas and smiled to se 
rhe happy i in their graceful gle 
And sighed a little with the sighing lvre, 
Whose lulling seems diviner than desire 


Nourmahal 


And smiled again because his 


1 with lifted, 


Answe lighted eves his eall. 
No tumult save the viol’s enters here, 
Where cyclamen and musk are atmosphere. 


discord in that el 


the 


Nos 


ere to be careless is 


armed air, 


hemes make 
only care 
shall wither and the dead leaves fall, 


And still some amorous, fawn-eyed Nourmahal 


AZIM’S CREED 
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takes place without any self-denials, or rr 


grets, or suppressed misgivings; and as | 
have ever since visited them every year 
you may take my word for it that their 


married life has been a happy one. 

I got promotion on the railroad and tl 
approval of my employers, due, I suppose, t 
the fuss “Lord Allen made over my share j 
the adventure, 

Grymes lived to consider his discomtiture 
and it the 


chapter in an amusing narrative he used to 


a joke, became most brilliant 
tell of his ventures and adventures in thi 
paths that led to the 
temple of matrimony. A great many yea 


later I heard had 


well-to-do widow, somewhere in the mount 


should have him 
rs 
he been married to a 
ins, Who smoked a clay pipe, and who kept 


him in good order, 


‘W 
But 
The Brahmin faced the teacher, with surprise 
And swift reproaches in his eager eyes 


‘If this 
‘The 


Roses and maidens dic 


feed his heart. 


love and bloom and fragrance are ave 


he 
] 


stmnie 


life, 


upon the 


said, 
dead.” 


I comprehend,” he 
faces of the 


Ben Azim’s glance grew fond. ‘I do not say 
Brahma hath left us no more royal way; 


‘ But they who choose it walk with unshod 


feet, 
As one I know walks yonder stricken street, 





“Where 

Take it 

“And men the plague had crushed are men 
again, 

His courage being stronger than their pain. 


dving children, feeling his caress, 


for their dead mother’s tenderness ; 


‘Poorer than lean pariahs, none may leave 
A gift ‘twould make him richer to receive, 


“ Because the treasures of the gods are theirs 
W hose empty hands fall free of selfish cares ; 
“And he who only prays for other men 
Is nearest Him who gives nor asks again; 

A ruler in a world which has no sway 
Of lives so rich they give themselves away. 
‘The 
State, 
that high loneliness: 


choice is thine, O Prince; this purple 


Or the night grows late.” 


‘Yet stay, my master,” said the proud young 
voice ; 
“Life is too lavish for this narrow choice. 


‘She gives her poets bay, her conquerors palin, 
And power to princes, and to sages calm. 


“Ts there no boon of all she holds more fair?” 


It was a sage who heard and answerea there. 


‘Pleasure will feed the body, love, the soul, 
Nor flesh nor spirit crave a meaner dole 


“Croesus has all of earth, the pure have heaven: 
Is there a midland unto mortals given ?” 
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MOTLEY, THE HISTORIAN. 
N the satires of Dryden and Pope, the god 
or goddess of Dullness descends on some 


tenant of Grub Street, and after congratula 
him on his suceess in making stupidity 


ting 


ends with the injun 
tion, “ Be thou dull!” 


popular, commonly 
The meaning is that 
he who has raised himself to notoriety by 
bad 
should continue true to that power whose 


feeble thoughts embodied in verses 
aid has lifted him to a transient eminence. 
In way Dryden Pope wrought 
their what they the 
on Flecknoe and Shadwell, on Cib- 
ber and Theobald 
who were the enemies of Mr. Dryden and 
Mr. Pope. If we could of 
benignant on 


this and 


revenges on caller 
dunces 
in short, on all authors 
eoncelve some 


the 


} 


deity descendin 
Wendell Holmes, his in- 
infant undoubtedly 
have “Be thou bright!’ It is 
certainly true that Holmes has never been 
able to escape from the fate which doomed 
him to be brilliant. 


more 4 
of Oliver 
the 


this: 


cradle 
junction to would 


been 


He has made desper- 
ate attempts to be dull, for he has written 
a score of medical addresses, in which the 
latest results of medical dis¢ overy have been 
stated with all due regard to those terrible 
Latin names of diseases which frighten half 
to death the tenants of 
but into these addresses he has insinuated 
strokes of wit and humor which force smiles 
or laughter from those healthy men who are 
yet to know the awful significance of the 
aches and pains which modern medicine is 
exerting all its skill to alleviate. On the 
philosophy of the mind, as connected with 
physiology, he has shown himself one of the 
boldest and most original thinkers on facts 
which the latest science has established. 
The books in which these facts and the 
logical inferences from them are stated at 
length are to the unprofessional 
the dullest of all books, yet as 
Poet, and Professor of the Breakfast Table 
he has made them fascinating to thousands 
of readers whom the elaborate treatises of 
Maudsley and Carpenter would disgust. His 
little octodecimo on the Mechanism of Morals 


is a masterpiece of its kind, condensing the 


sick-beds ; 


most 


reader 


result of his laborious professional life in 
one of the most charming contributions ever 
made to practical ethies. As a serious poet 
the stream of his sentiment flows over gold- 
en sands, sparkling with pathos—if such a 
phrase can be allowed ; and in those verses in 
which he gives full play to the ludicrous ee- 


centricities of his faney and imagination he is | 


never a mere versitier of jokes, but always a 


witty and humorous poet. In his last work, 


the biography of his friend Motley, abounding | 


as it does in felicitous strokes of character- 

ization, as well as in calm, judicial estimates 

of evidence, he never loses his old attractive- 

ness. Indeed, whatever may be said of Dr. 
Von. LVIIL—No. 348.—5 7 
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Holmes’s views on some of the deepest sub- 
jects which can command the attention of 
thoughtful minds, nobody ever accused him 
of be 


ing dull. The self-imposed reticences 


in this charming sketch of Motley’s career 
do not prevent him from piquant disclosures 
which present the historian of liberty in his 
true character as a singularly brave, honest, 
and The had the 
usual infirmities of men; but that he was a 
grand specimen of cultured American man- 
hood, as well as a notable example of Ameri 


noble gentleman. man 


can intelligence, can not be doubted by any 
body who enjoyed the pleasure of his ac- 


} 


quaintance, or by any body who has studied 


his works. Manhood, free, resolute, intrep- 
id, and somewhat disdainful manhood, is the 
impression of Motley derived from the read- 
ing of his histories, and it was eminently 
the sane impression which familiar knowl 
edge of him stamped on the minds of his 
friends. Dr. Holmes’s biography reilects the 
feelings and judgments of all these friends, 
whether in the United States or in Europe. 

John Lothrop Motley was born in Dorches- 
ter, Massachusetts,on April 15,1814. — His bi- 
ographer tell us that the historian’s life was 
saved a hundred years before he was born. 
One of his maternal ancestors, a child living 
in Haverhill, Massachusetts, was hidden by 
a house-maid under a wash-tub in the cellar 
of her father’s house when it was assailed 
by 1708. The savages missed 
their prey by this comical contrivance, and 
Motley thus became a possible human being 
a hundred and six years before he entered 
life. 
merchant who had Irish blood in his veins, 
and his mother was a daughter of that race 


Indians in 


His father was a prosperous Boston 


of Lothrop which has given so many excel- 
lent Protestant clergymen to New England 
churches. Thomas Motley, the father, is 
still remembered in 
finest of that old school of commercial men 


Boston as one of the 


who were prominent in society as well as in 
commerce, and in whom the sagacity of the 
merchant was combined with the manners 
and the sentiments of the accomplished and 
genial gentleman. The mother, by the tes- 
timony of all who knew her, was remark- 
able for her somewhat regal beauty, for 
“the charm of her serene and noble pres- 
ence,” and for the admirable way in which 
she performed all the duties of a matron. 
The son was one of those pre-eminently 
the world 
seem doomed to be ruined because fortune 
has saved them from laboring for a living, 
and nature has been prodigal in lavishing 
upon them physical beauty. When Motley 
had grown to man’s estate, Lady Byron de- 
clared that he more resembled her husband 
than any person she had ever met; but 
Wendell Phillips, his playmate and class- 
mate, objects to this opinion on the ground 
that Motley was handsomer than Byron. 


handsome boys who, as 


goes, 
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And here it may be well to state that Mr. 
Phillips, though the greatest iconoclast of 
institutions and reputations that modern 
New England has ever seen, has always 
been exceedingly tender to Motley, though 
Motley must have often offended him by the 
course he took in political affairs. It may 
also be said that Motley never said a harsh 
word of Phillips. The affection between 
them was so close that though they took 
widely divergent roads, which led eventu- 
ally, however, to the same goal, each in- 
stinctively recognized the integrity of the 
other, while they seemed diametrically Op- 
There 
can be no stronger evidence than this of 
Motley’s strong hold on the hearts of all his 
classmates during the “ups and downs” of 


al 


posed in methods as well as aims. 


his subsequent career. 


| a students’ festival. 


The beautiful boy was saved from being | 


spoiled by a combination in his nature of an 
immense intellectual ambition with a cor- 
responding self-distrust. To the end of his 
life he was consumed with a desire to per- 
form great things, and to the end of his life 
he was painfully sensible that he had not 
come up to his lofty ideal. Like many oth- 
er young men of genius, he was desultory in 
his studies, and in school and college never 
reached the standard of “the good boy” or 
the diligent student. 


greatest of modern statesmen—Bismarck 

and the acquaintance ripened into a person 
al friendship which continued until Motley’s 
death. Dr. Holmes prints a letter from Bis 
marck’s secretary, in which this friendship is 
recorded in cordial terms. “ The most strik 
ing feature of his handsome and delicate ap- 
pearance,” says Bismarck,  wasuncommonly 
large and beautifuleyes. He never entered 
a drawing-room without exciting the curi 
osity and sympathy of the ladies.” The 
biographer does not add that as university 
students they were once arrested and lodged 
in the same guard-house by a few supersery- 
iceable policemen of Berlin, on the charge 
of disturbing the peace of that city. The 
amount of the offense consisted in singing a 
little too loudly as they were returning from 
In the after meetings 
of Bismarck and Motley, when the former 
had become a disturber of the peace indeed, 
this occurrence probably was an enjoyable 
topic of conversation. Being at the time 
“fellow-lodgers in the house No. 161 Fried- 
rich Strasse,” living in the closest mtimacy, 
“sharing meals and out-door exercise,” they 


| doubtless contrived to endure that night’s 


His intelleet develop- | 


‘ age tae ‘ | 
ed by a process of intellectual irritation. <A 


certain swiftness of mind, catching quickly 
at the spirit of what he studied, but neglect- 
ing the orderly technicalities which denote 
guished his course through school and col- 
lege. All his schoolmates and classmates 
had immense confidence in the brilliancy of 
his talents, but his “grade” did not corre- 
spond to his reputation. His fellow-stu- 
dents were also sometimes’ offended by the 
almost cynical haughtiness of his behavior. 
Still his reserve would so often give way to 
a hilarious sympathy with their pursuits, 
that he never lost popularity amid all the 
eccentricities of seclusion in which he in- 
dulged. His great distinction, in which he 
excelled all his playmates and classmates, 
was his knowledge of foreign languages. 
His early familiarity with German impress- 
ed even George Bancroft while Motley was 


confinement with philosophical composure. 

On his return to the United States in 1834, 
Motley gave no extraordinary evidence of 
the wisdom acquired by his German studies, 
except his marriage, in 1837, to the beautiful 
and intelligent Mary Benjamin—a lady be- 
loved by every body who knew her, and 


| whom he may be said to have won as his 
the progress of a student in his class, distin- | 


wife against a score of brilliant competitors. 


| Dr. Holmes remarks of this admirable wom- 
|} an that those who remember her find it dif- 


ficult to speak of her amiability, her sincer- 


| ity, her frankness, her sister-like feeling for 


| of his heart. 
| blended with his, and it may be mentioned 


a boy in his school at Round Hill; and aft- | 


erward, when Motley was a student in Har- 
vard College, an address by him on Goethe 
mone of the college exhibitions Was S8O good 
as to induce such a trained scholar as Joseph 
Cogswell to send itto Madame Goethe. Her 
reply was significant. 


‘ 


“T wish,” she said, 
‘to see the first book that young man will 
write.” 

After leaving Harvard College he spent 
two years in Europe, studying in the univer- 
sities both of Berlin and Gottingen. In the 
latter university he made the acquaintance 
of a young man who afterward became the 


the many young men who could never as- 
pire to be her lovers, with “the common 
terms of praise they award to the good and 
the lovely.” Certainly no wife of a man of 
letters was ever more warmly loved or more 
deeply mourned by her husband. Whileshe 
lived she was his companion in every respect 

the companion of his intellect as well as 
Indeed, her whole life was 


as one of the felicities of his career, as far 
as his happiness and not his fame was con- 
cerned, that her death anticipated his own 
only by a short period. The intellectual 
irritability of the husband, never satisfied 


| with what he had done, yet feeling that 


there was no adequate appreciation in some 


| of the social circles in which he moved of 


what his genius and toil had accomplished, 


| was charmingly contrasted with the soft 


sweet manners of the wife, proud of the just 
glory of her husband, yet tolerant of the 
ignorant “fashionables” who knew him to 
be a celebrity, but were as blind to the pa- 
tient labor as to the vivid genius on which 
the celebrity was founded. 


The good wife 








Sens oem. 
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walked by his 
and animating 


tions, rejoicing 


side through life, cheering 
him in all his noble ambi- 
in the successes of his liter- 
ary and diplomatic career, while she soften- 
ed their occasional mortifications, and never 
losing her love and trust and pride in him 
until they were parted by death. Literary 
history has no more beautiful record of wife- 
ly devotion. It is probable that even he 
never fully appreciated what a beneficent 
angel she had been to him, until, broken in 


body and mind, he mourned unavailingly 


over her grave. 
On his return from Germany Motley had 
some vague connection with the profession 


of the law, as it was not practiced in the | 


city of Boston. He could not even boast, 
as Macaulay boasted, of having had one 
client. He was in easy circumstances, a 
brilliant member of the best Boston socie- 
ty, fortunate in his domestic relations, and 


seemingly doomed to be an elegant do-noth- | 


ing, sauntering away his existence in the 
learned idleness of such students as read 
books merely to gratify their intellectual cu- 
riosity, or to gather materials for animated 
conversation with amateurs in literature as 
indolent as themselves. But he was really 
impelled all this time by an almost morbid 
literary ambition, which found its first ex- 
pression in a kind of psychological autobiog- 
raphy which he called a novel, and which he 
published in 1839, under the title of Morton’s 
Hope. 


many admirable passages both of reflection 
and description, the merit of which was 
apparent amid all the anarchy of the nar- 
rative. Itexhibitedin an exaggerated form 
a mental defect which is more or less visible 


° . . . | 
in his histories, namely, a tendency to treat 
subordinate details with such fullness and | 


richness as somewhat to interfere with a 
clear perception of the main design. In 
Morton’s Hope this defect was so prominent 


as to enable scores of people, who were in- | 


competent to write any half dozen of its 
brilliant paragraphs, to sneer at the work 
as a whole. “ Have you heard,” said a wit 
of the family of Morton, to his acquaint- 
ance, “that our friend Motley’s failure is 
Morton’s Hope?” Motley himself came to 
hate his own book so much that it was dan- 
gerous to refer to it in his presence. What 
he probably most disliked in it was the com- 
pound of Byronism, Bulwerism, and Vivian 
Greyism which marked its general spirit and 
tone. As soon as a true scholar strenuous- 
ly devotes himself to the task of exploring 
the obscure records of history, and of repro- 


ducing the great men and events of the past, | 


he feels ashamed of giving emphasis to his 
own individual caprices of thought and emo- 
tion. He becomes absorbed in the contem- 


plation of the actual wrongs and sufferings | 


of mankind, so that the petty grievances of 


The failure of this book was com- | 
plete and almost ignominious, in spite of | 
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his own lot shrink and shrivel into com- 
parative insignificance as viewed through 
the blaze of fires that have consumed heroes 
and martyrs. It was a merciful Providence 
which led Motley to select for the hero of 
his first history William the Silent. His 
sensitiveness so apt to degenerate into pet- 
ulance, his self-assertion so strangely min- 
gled with self-distrust, ceased to vex him 
as he came into daily contact, morally and 
mentally, with the character of such a mir- 
acle of fortitude and self-abnegation as the 
| first William of Orange. It may here be 
added that in this forlorn novel of Morton’s 
Hope, Motley indicated that early passion to 
explore the sources of history which after- 
ward impelled him to wander over Europe 
in search of original materials for the his- 
tories which now bear his name. The dust 
of two or three centuries remained undis- 
turbed on hundreds of important manu- 
scripts in European collections until it was 
rudely scattered by this indefatigable Amer- 
ican student. That he was not intellectual- 
ly suffocated by the dust he had raised was 
due to the fact that in him the fine instinets 
and intelligence of the artist disposed and 
| harmonized the accumulations and discover- 
ies of the drudge. 

In 1841, Motley received the appointment 
of secretary of legation to the Russian 
mission, but after a few months’ residence 
jin St. Petersburg he resigned the post and 
returned to Boston. For five years he was 
engaged in a variety of occupations, among 
which his historical novel of Merry Mount 
may be specially mentioned as an attempt 
to make his historical studies available for 
the purpose of romantic creation. Merry 
| Mount (not published until 1849), though it 
obtained some slight recognition, was not 
on the whole a literary success. He came 
to the conclusion that he could not rival 
Walter Scott and Cooper; that what im- 
agination he possessed was the imagination 
of the historian who reproduces rather than 
| that of the romancer who both reproduces 
| and creates; and he was confirmed in this 
|impression by the success of an article on 
| Peter the Great which appeared in the 
North American Review for October, 1845. 
| Dr. Holmes lingers lovingly over this paper, 
| indicating, as it does, some of the talent for 
| the picturesque of the historian who was 
|yet to be. Had it been published in the 
| Edinburgh Review, it would certainly have 
attracted general attention on both sides 
lof the Atlantic; but the North American at 
|that time was so feebly supported finan- 
| cially that some of us who wrote for it at 
a dollar a page were wont to call it the 
| Mount Auburn of literature, affording a 
} most beautiful mausoleum wherein an ar- 
| ticle could be buried. Motley’s historical 
| sketch of Peter the Great, though all alive 
}in itself, could not escape being decently 
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wrapped in the cereme 
ly well-printed, that e 
eminently respec table, 


nts of that eminent- 
minently good, that 
and that 
uncirculated quarterly. 


eminently 
who have 
caught the tone of Motley’s style in his his- 


be 


ing this at 


Those 


tories must 


re-read 


constantly reminded of it in 
ticle in the North American. 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden is character- 
ized as the “crowned gladiator.” 


suid Peter, “the 


“T know,” 
Swedes will have the ad- 
vantage of us for a considerable time, but 
they will teach us at length to beat them ;” 
and afterward comes that fine touch, in ref- 
erence to Peter’s apprenticeship in the art of 
ship-building, of the “colossal puerility of 
the Russian marine.” Again, Peter, the un- 
disputed proprietor of a quarter of the globe, 
is represented as opening his eyes to the re- 
ponsibilities of his position, and as having 
‘voluntarily descended from his throne for 
the noble purpose of qualifying himself to re- 
ascend it.” But perhaps the most striking 
characteristic of Motley’s insidiously insult- 


and cavalier way of disregarding the 





gnity of history, when dignity stands in 
» way of reality and fact, is to be found 
in this sentence: “The Normans had, to be 
sure, in the eleventh century, taken posses- 
of the government with the 
same gentleman-like effrontery with which, at 


sion 


Russian 


about the same time, they had seated them- | 


selves upon every throne in Europe.” That 
phrase, “ gentleman-like effrontery,” never 
re-appears in Motley’s histories; but the 
wit of the statement is peculiar to the wit 
of Motley throughout the nine octavos in 
which he appears as the champion of liber- 
His keen 


even more deadly than his impassioned in- 


ty against oppression. scorn is 
vectives, whenever he has a tyrant or bigot 
to He makes him detestable 

that is easy; but he also makes him ridicu- 


} 13.) 
aemoiish. 


lous, and that can only be done by such un- 
expected strokes of wit as that we have 
quoted. The emperors, kings, archdukes, 
dukes, counts, and other select specimens 
of human kind who appear in Motley’s 
pages 
ple. 
press are merely ‘producers of wealth, on 
whom gentlemen, however, must depend 
for subsistence; but all the rights of the 
plebeians, whether in the property created 
by their labor or in the thoughts created 
by their minds, must be discarded as of no 
account when noble or pope decides with 
gentleman-like effrontery” that they have 
neither the right to profit by their own in- 
dustry nor to think by the exercise of their 
own brains. Motley was struck by the fol- 
ly as well as the guilt of these pretenders 
to make merchandise of men. 





are engaged in a war with the peo- 


They are gentlemen; those they op- 


He was con- 
vinced that what is called the people of any 
outvalned all its rulers. By patient 
study of history he was inspired with an 


age 


ambition to vindicate the popular view of 
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human rights and duties against the au- 
tocratic, the monarchical, the aristocratic 
jview. Individually, he was the most fas- 
tidious of human beings. He had a genuine 
horror of vulgarity in all its forms. He 
came, however, to the conclusion that the 
so-called “ vulgar” constituted the most im- 
portant portion of the human race; and 
casting aside all the prejudices of educa- 
| tion, of caste, taste, and all the convention- 
al sentiments current in the circles in which 
| he moved, he ached to become the historian 
of human liberty in some era where aristoc- 
racy and democracy were most violently 
opposed, and where the event of the strug- 
gle was of world-wide importance. He fix- 
ed on the revolt of the Netherlands against 
| the tyranny of Philip the Second of Spain as 
his subject, and to this contest he devoted 
his mature intellectual life. 

He felt convinced that modern civiliza- 
tion, as we know it, depended on the suc- 
|cess of those Dutch burghers, traders, sail- 
lors, and fishermen in their war against the 
| impudent attempt of Spain to dominate Eu- 

rope; and with a “gentleman-like effront- 
|ery” of the true, intrepid kind, he entered 
upon a crusade against the conventional 
gentlemen whom he considered to be the en- 
j emies of the human race. What he scorned 
in that “refined” society in which he moved 
| was its tendency to become fossilized in cer- 
tain notions of gentility, and its incapacity 
to appreciate those great movements of the 
human heart and mind which prove that 
| humanity is alive, and which it is the pleas- 
| ure, the business, and the glory of the his- 
| torian to investigate. 


One of his acquaint- 
ances Was a curious specimen of a class of 
men who have no consciousness of this in- 
cessant movement. He really thought that 
the course of affairs since the deluge had 
come to a “finality” in the best society of 
Boston. There it not only should stop, but 
had stopped. On once being asked what he 
thought of the new temperance reform, he 
sublimely replied: “As to what the lower- 
class, moral people think of the subject I 
know nothing; but among the gentlemen 
of my acquaintance there is but one opin- 
ion, and that opinion is decidedly unfavor- 
able.” Motley despised all forms and shades 
of this social conceit, and the more of it 
which was thrust upon his attention, the 
more fiercely democratic he became in sen- 
timent and belief. He was a gentleman to 
the innermost core of his being—a gentle- 
man by nature, by culture, by refinement 
| of thought, by refinement of sensibility, by 
| instinctive repugnance to bad manners and 
| coarse-grained men; but to him the worst 
possible vulgarity was the vulgarity of the 
| conventionally polite, who think they are 
gentlemen because they despise nine-tenths 
| or ninety-nine-hundredths of the human 
} race on the ground that they do not belong 
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to their peculiar social class. Motley some- 
times raged against this vulgarity, some- 
times laughed at it; but whether he in- 
veighed or satirized, he ever considered a 
man who held such ignoble sentiments as no 
gentleman. Indeed, it 1s one of the great 
oftices of history to teach “the curled dar- 
lings” of the state how small and inconsid- 
erable they are as they appear in the grand 
drama of a nation’s life. 

As early as 1846 Motley’s attention was 
strongly drawn to the subject of the Dutch 
Republic, and he began collecting materials 
for a history of it. The more he investiga- 
ted, the more he became convinced of the 
interest, the importance, the grandeur, of 
the theme. He saw before him a compara- 
tively unoccupied ground of modern history 
which had never been treated with that ex- 
haustive research into original materials by 
which each of the great contemr»vorary his- 
torians of our time had won his Bame in the 
special subject he had treated. He devour- | 
ed every thing that was in print relating to 
the history of the Netherlands, but he knew 
that no historical reputation could be reach- 
ed by compilation, though the compiler 
should be as great a master of fluent narra- 
tive as Irving or Prescott, or as fertile in | 
novel ideas as Guizot or Grote. He felt that 
he must be a discoverer as well as a narra- 
tor and thinker, an antiquary as well as an 
artist. Filled with his subject, his soul glow- 
ed at the thought of making an important 
addition to history, and he braced up his 
will to undertake the lowest offices of that 
obscure drudgery which had ended in mak- | 
ing Thierry a blind paralytic, with no organ 
alive in him but his brain, and which had 
tested the enthusiasm and fortitude of | 
every modern historian worthy of the name. 
There was no question as to the fact that the 
bright, jovial, quick-witted Motley, whose 
conversation was the charm of every select 
dinner party, and whose last epigram was 
the talk of the town,* had deliberately 
made up his mind to be as indefatigable in 
industry as he was acknowledged to be 
keen in wit and swift in intelligence. He 
had a definite plan, to which he proposed to | 
dedicate his life. What could arrest him in 
earrying it out? What could prevent him 
from realizing the proud anticipations con- | 
veyed in the lines of his friend: 


‘‘Let us hear the proud story that time has be- 
queathed 
From lips that are warm with the freedom they 
breathed ; | 
Let him summon its tyrants and tell us their doom, 
Though he sweep the black past hke Van Tromp 
with his broom!” 


Now the lives of literary and scientific 


* For instance, here is one specimen: “Give me,” | 
he said, “the Inxuries of life, and I will do without | 
the necessities.” 
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men are sometimes but too full of the rival- 
ries engendered by vanity, and by contests 
for preceden¢ e in dis¢ overy. The most hu- 
morous exemplification of these infirmities 
of noble minds is found in the case of the 
Philadelphia scientist who had the misfor- 
tune to discover a new species of rat. On 
that Rat he based his claim to scientific re- 
nown. Any body who doubted his claim 
of squatter sovereignty or right of eminent 
domain over that Rat was his personal ene- 
my. Meanwhile his brother scientists, em- 
ulous of his reputation as a discoverer, be- 
gan to question his right to claim that Rat 
as exclusively hisown. From obscure doubts 
as to his priority in observation they pro- 
ceeded by degrees to question whether the 
Rat was really a new species. They then 
asserted that whether it was new or not, no 
less than five scientists of equal eminence 
had anticipated him in its discovery. Each 
of these five, of course, set up his separate 
how] that the Rat was exclusively his. The 
original discoverer went about every where 
shrieking that a combination of scientific 
liars and blackguards had combined to rob 
him of the glory of his Rat. The first effect 
was to split the “ Wistar parties” into vehe- 
ment and virulent factions. Thence the 
contagion spread into the fashionable cir- 
cles of Philadelphia, and young maidens 
even signalized their first appearance in so- 
ciety by chattering with beautiful volubili- 
ty on the superior claims of this or that dear 
love of a savant to put this Rat into the pos- 
sessive case. Suddenly the Rat—who ap- 
pears, to do him justice, to have been what 
Mr. Artemus Ward would have styled “an 
amoosin’ little cuss”—disappeared. Then 
society was shaken to its foundations. “You 
have stolen my Rat!’ was shouted from six 
persons at once, the first discoverer being 
of course the strongest in respect to sharp- 
ness and pertinacity of screech and seream. 
The contest only ended by the placing of 
the whole six in a hospital of incurables, 
where, it is to be hoped, the escaped Rat de- 
murely surveyed them all from his philo- 
sophic hole, wondering, perhaps, in that rat’s 
head of his, whether his race was likely to 


|increase in intelligence by that course of 


evolution through which rat brains in the 
distant future were to become similar to the 
brains deposited in the heads he now gazed 
upon from his snug loop-hole of retreat. 
You can almost hear him squeak to Dar- 


} win: 


“Visions of glory, spare my aching sight!” 


But meanwhile the sceptre of zoological 
science departed from Philadelphia forever, 
and was usurped by New York or Boston, 
whose naturalists had during all this time 
been tranquilly engaged in making addi- 
tions to natural history, and had never 
been disturbed with this controversy as to 
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who first discovered that worthless kind of | the press, and I had no inelination or inter 
Rat. Their motto in science then was: est to write any other.” At last he called 
i iiss Cina ididnak nian talk upon Prescott, unfolded to him his plan, in- 

Aud onward urge thy way.” | dicated the points where the historian of 

a ay The Rise of the Dutch Republic would cross 

This extravaganza merely illustrates the | the path of the historian of Philip the Second, 
constant danger to progress in literature | and frankly expressed his willingness to 
and science springing from quarrels among | abandon his project rather than interfere 
their individual professors. ‘Time is lost in | with Prescott’s intended work. Those who 
these ignoble brawls. Boston itself once | knew and remember Prescott may well con- 
came near losing its position as a scientific | ceive how that serene and beautiful intelli- 
centre owing to the infuriated controversy | gence, incapable of envy, and delighting in 
among scientific men as to the first discov- | recognizing merit even though it should 
erer of the properties of sulphuric ether. | eclipse his own, received such a proposition. 
There was the thing itself, mitigating or | He first, with great good sense, assured Mot 
annihilating pain; but the pain it at first | ley that the two books could not injure each 
created among the various claimants and | other, as the same topics gained increased 
their friends was perhaps greater than the} interest as viewed by two different minds. 
pain it destroyed among the patients to} Then he warmly encouraged him to carry 
whom it was early applied. Not only were | out his undertaking, and placed at his dis- 
the various claimants ruined, but it was to | posal all the books in his own library bear- 
be feared that scientific discovery in Boston | ing upon it. He gave him to understand 
would come to an end. This catastrophe | that history would be enriched by his la- 
was averted by a pun. A benevolent gen-| bors; and that any additions to historical 
tleman announced his intention of erecting | knowledge he might make would be wel- 
a monument in the Publie Garden in honor | comed most cordially by his brother histo- 
of the beneficent discovery, and a wit sug- }rians. “ Had the result of that interview,” 
gested, in one of the Boston newspapers, | said Motley, “been different—had he dis- 
that all the claimants should be represent- | tinctly stated, or even vaguely hinted, that 
ed on the sides of the monument, while over | it would be as well if I should select some 
them all, in letters of gold, should be writ- | other topic, or had he sprinkled me with 
ten the word “Either.” From that mo-| the cold water of conventional and common- 
ment the Boston scientists composed their | place encouragement, I should have gone 
animosities, and proceeded to their true | from him with a chill upon my mind, and 
work of advancing science, without regard | no doubt have laid down the pen at once; 
as to who was first or second in inventing | for, as I have already said, it was not that 
or applying an idea, | I cared about writing a history, but that I 
All this may seem to be digression, but it | felt an inevitable impulse to’write one par- 
really is not so. Had William H. Prescott | ticular history.” And as the top and crown 
been possessed by the spirit which animated | of literary magnanimity it must be record- 
the Philadelphia professor who gloried in| ed that Prescott’s first two volumes of the 
his Rat, the nine octavos of Motley would | History of Philip the Second were published 
never have been written, and the cause of | in 1855, while Motley’s history of The Rise of 
history would have suffered an immense | the Dutch Republic did not appear until 1856. 
loss. After Motley had thoroughly ma-| But Prescott, in his preface to the work he 
tured the plan of his work, he learned, to| was never to complete, calls attention to 
his surprise, that Prescott had made large | the forth-coming work of Motley with gen- 
preparations for writing the History of Philip | erous praise, declaring that the revolt of the 
the Second of Spain, though his History of the | Netherlands was only an episode of his his- 
Conquest of Peru had not yet been publish-| tory, and asking the reader’s attention to 
ed. Prescott was then the most popular | the more minute account of his brother his- 
of American historians; Motley was known | torian, not a page of whose work had yet 
only as the author of two unsuccessful nov- | seen the light, but which he thus heralded 
els, and of some articles in a review: and| with all the impressiveness that attached 
with a pang which only noble spirits can} to his own honored name. Most intelligent 
feel when they give up a cherished design | readers in Europe and the United States 
which has entwined itself with their moral | were eager to receive the volumes of Pres- 
and intellectual life, he prepared to aban-| cott; very few indeed were the readers who 
don the great object of his ambition. “I| expected any thing from the pen of Motley. 
had not,” he said, “first made up my mind | It seems to me therefore that there is some- 
to write a history, and then cast about to} thing inexpressibly beautiful in this cordial 
take up a subject. My subject had taken | testimony to Motley’s possible merits by a 
me up, drawn me on, and absorbed me into | man who was in the full assurance of ac- 
itself. It was necessary for me, it seemed, | knowledged celebrity, and who thus nobly 
to write the book I had been thinking much | anticipated the fame of one who was en- 


of, even if it were destined to fall dead from | gaged, like himself, in the hard task of lift- 

















ing the veil which shrouds the historic past. 
Among authors it would be difficult to name 
one who was more pure from all the beset- 
ting sins of men of letters than William H. 
Prescott. Eulogy which might be consid- 
ered as offensive when addressed to the liv- 
ing may safely be ventured in noting the 
rare virtues of the dead. At the time he 
was cheering Motley on to historical labors 
which in some respects traversed his own, 
he had a profound sense, derived from read- 
ing passages in Merry Mount, that he was 
encouraging a formidable competitor, who 
might displace him from the position he 
then occupied as the most prominent and 
popular of American historians. I have 
a great respect for Prescott’s histories, 
but Prescott’s literary character outvalues 
a hundredfold all his literary triumphs. 
There was no possibility that such an ex- 
quisitely amiable heart and intelligence 
should be ever vexed by any controversy 
as to whether he or Motley had discovered 
a historic “ Rat.” Motley so deeply felt the 
stainless purity of Presecott’s character and 
intellect that he could never speak of his 
disinterestedness without deep emotion. 
The more Motley reflected on the portion 
of his work already written, the more he 
was convinced that he could not hope to 
complete it satisfactorily on this side of 
the water. In 1851 he accordingly took 
his family to Europe, and lived for five 
years the life of a recluse, prowling among 
the state archives at Berlin, Dresden, the 
Hague, and Brussels, and finding every year 
reasons for modifving the most confident 
opinions he had formed the year before. 
The history of The Rise of the Dutch Republic 
was thus the result of ten years’ labor, con- 
tinually changing its form as new materials 
were placed within the author’s reach, and 
ending at last in the great historical epic, 
with the first William of Orange for its hero, 
which we now read with so much instrue- 
tion and delight. This work, though wide- 
ly circulated both in Europe and America, 
has probably never yet been estimated at 
its full worth. I have recently gone over 
it, pencil in hand, noting its singular felici- 
ties in respect to style, to thought, to pic- 
turesque description, to imaginative realiza- 
tion of persons and events, and to positive 
discoveries of new facts, and I might fill a 
whole number of the Magazine by merely 
pointing out these excellences in detail. 
Dr. Holmes has printed one letter (Novem- 
ber, 1853) addressed to him while Motley 
was in Brussels, showing how completely 
the latter was living, mentally and morally, 
day after day, in the sixteenth rather than 
in the nineteenth century. “I am,” says 
Motley, “in a town which, for aught I know, 
may be very gay. I don’t know a living 
soul init. We have not a single acquaint- 
ance in the place, and we glory in the fact. 
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...En revanche, the dead men of the place 
are my intimate friends. I am at home in 
any cemetery. With the fellows of the six- 
teenth century I am on the most familiar 
terms. Any ghost that ever flits by night 
across the moonlight square is at once hail- 
ed by me as a man and a brother. I call 
What- 
ever may be the result of my labor, nobody 


him by his Christian name at once 


can sav that I have not worked like a brute 
beast, but I don’t care for the result. The 
labor is in itself its own reward, and all I 
want. I go day after day to the archives 
here (as I went all summer at the Hague), 
studying the old letters and documents of 
the fifteenth [sixteenth] century. Here I 
remain among my fellow-worms, feeding on 


these musty mulberry leaves, out of which 
How can 
you expect any thing interesting from such 
a human cocoon ?” 

In 1856 he went to London in search of 
a publisher. Murray declined the huge 
manuscript, and it was published at the au- 


we are hereafter to spin our silk. 


thor’s expense by John Chapman. Its sue- 
cess was brilliant and immediate. Fifteen 
thousand copies were sold in England in 
1857. Guizot superintended a French trans- 
lation of it. It was also translated into 
Dutch, German, and Russian. The pirated 
editions in English were numerous. The 
American edition was published by the Har- 
pers, and it is needless to say that it found 
hosts of readers here. Among others, so em- 
inent a scholar as Dr. Lieber was in a rapt- 
ure of enthusiasm about the book. “ Con- 
gress and Parliament,” he wrote, “decree 
thanks for military exploits; rarely for dip- 
lomatic achievements. If they ever voted 
their thanks for books—and what deeds 
have influenced the course of human events 
more than some books ?—Motley ought to 
have the thanks of our Congress; but I 
doubt not he has already the thanks of 
every American who has read the work. It 
will leave its distinct mark upon the Amer- 
ican mind 

Hardly pausing in his historical labors 


for rest or recreation, he proceeded at once 
to gather materials for the continuation of 
his work. The first two volumes of the His- 


| tory of the United Netherlands, the fruit of 


enormous original research, were published 
in 1260. On the breaking out of our civil 
war his patriotism was roused to the highest 
pitch, and for a period he forgot the history 
of every country but his own. He was ex- 
tremely popular as a man in the most influ- 
ential circles of London society, and he used 
his popularity to make his patriotism effi- 
cient. You could not get him to converse 
on any other topic than the wrong of the 
rebellion. He fought our battles in every 
drawing-room he entered, encountering 
prejudice with resolution, and shaming ig- 
norance by the torrent of facts and argu- 
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ments with which he overwhelmed it. His | 
two long letters in the London Times going 
over the whole grounds of the controversy 
produce ed a marked effect on the publie opin- 


ion of England. He was like a man possess 





ed—a fervid missionary of a political creed 
on which, as he thought, the salvation of a 
nation dk pe nded, When he returned to the 
United States in 1861, his old American 
companions, sufficiently excited themselves, 
were astonished at the superior zeal and 


Mr. Lincoln 
appointed him minister to Austria, and on 


vehemence of his patriotism. 


his way to his post he stopped a short time 





in Ey ind to have another tussle with his 
Engli opponents. When he arrived at 
Vienna he wrote, under date of November 


16, 1861, to Holmes: “I do what good I ean. 


I think I made some lmipression on Lord 
John Russell, with whom I spent two days 
ifter my arrival in England, and I talked 
ery frankly and as strongly as I could to 


ind I have had long 
tions and correspondences with other lead 
England. I have also had 
ion with Thouvenal in Pat 
IT hammered the 


Palmerston, conversa 


mg men mn an 


hour’s conve 


wena 
rsat 


Northern view into him 





is soundly as I could Our fate is in our 
own hands, and Europe is looking on to 
see which side is strongest. When it has 
made the discovery, it will back it as also 
the best and most moral Yesterday I 
had my audience with the Emperor, He 
received me with much cordiality, and seem- 
ed interested in the long account which I 
wave him of our affairs. You may suppose 


I ineuleated the Northern views. We spoke 


in his vernacular, and he asked me afte 
ward if I was a German. I mention this 
not from vanity, but because he asked it 


with earnestness, as if it had a political sig 


nifieanes This must have been the first 
time that an American ambassador at the 
Austrian court was suspected of being a 


German, owing to ase 


g the « and rapidity 
with which he conversed in the langaage, 
the absolute 


and purity of his pronuncia- 


tion. 

His mind and feelings were so wrought 
up by the calamities of his country that in 
the early years of the war he almost aban- 


doned literary work altogether, and it was 
the side he 


poused was plainly nearing success that he 


only when so passionately es- 


resumed it. “IT wish,” he wrote to Holmes, 
in 1862, “I 
] but 


eise 


could bore you about something 
But there 
nothing else worth thinking of in the world. 


All is leather and prunella. We 


Is 


American polit ics. 


} 
CIst 


are 


living over again the days of the Dutchmen, | 


or the Englishmen.” 
Ile early took strong ground for the eman- 
cipation of the When he heard of 
the news of the battle of Gettysburg and 
the surrender of Vicksburg, his family, with 


seventeenth-century 


slaves. 


the exception of his youngest child, were ab- 
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sent from the house. How to express his 
joy he knew not, but express it he must, 
So he rushed up stairs to the room where 
the infant and screeched 
through the key hole of the door, “ Viel 


was sleeping, 
burg is ours!” 


here are characteristic touches in these 


1 


letters from Vienna which are exquisite in 
the humor with which he flouts all despotie 
Thus he speaks of the Archduk« 
Maximilian: ‘ He bull-fights, 
rather regrets the Inquisition, and consid 
ers the Duke of Alva every thing noble and 
It 


would do your heart good to hear his invo 


theories. 


adores and 


chivalrous, and the most abused of men. 


cations to that deeply injured shade, and 
his denunciations of the ignorant and vulgax 
Protestants who have defamed him.” And 
“We have nothing green here but 
the Archduke Max, who firmly believes that 
he is going forth to Mexico to establish an 
American empire, and that it is his divine 
mission to destroy the dragon of democracy 
and establish the true Church, the Right 
Divine, and all sorts of games. 
man!” 

Mr. Sumner was in the habit of telling, 
with much humor, one amusing incident in 
Motley’s diplomatic career in Vienna. Aft- 
er the close of the joint war of Prussia and 
Austria against Denmark on the question 


again: 


Poor young 


of the duchies, Bismarck came to Vienna to 
settle the terms of peace with the Emperor, 
He arrived too late to go to the oftice of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and remembe1 
ing that his old university chum, Motley, was 
the American minister, he drove directly to 
his house, and found Motley just retirin 


from a modest family dinner, with nothing 
but the remains of the dessert on the table. 
The old friends cordially joined hands and 
hearts; fresh viands furnished from 
Motley’s kitchen and fresh Burgundy from 
his cellar, and for hour after hour the old 
collegians went over their student experi- 
ences and frolies at the University of Ber 
lin, without speaking a word about polities. 
After cracking his last walnut and swallow- 
ing his last glass of wine, Bismarck, long aft- 
er midnight, left Motley’s house, and saun- 
tered away whistling to his hotel with an 
immense internal satisfaction at the enter- 
tainment he had derived from his first night’s 
experience at Vienna. But the eyes of Eu- 
rope were all this time on the terrible man 
of “blood and iron.” The foreign embassies 
in an uproar. Was it possible that 
there was to be an alliance between Prussia 
and the United States? It was known that 
New York was, in respect to its German pop- 
ulation, the third or fourth German city in 


were 


were 


the world. What meant this mysterious 
| visit to the American minister—the first 
visit the dreaded Prussian statesman had 


made on entering Vienna? ‘Telegrams flew 


to London, Paris, Turin, and St. Petersburg. 
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The ingenuity of diplomatists was taxed to | an animated if not controversial tone. Mot- 
account for what was unaccountable. Sum- | ley delighted in this association, as it gave 
ner himself, as chairman of the Senate Com- | full play for the friendly collision of his own 
mittee of Foreign Affairs, received private | intellect with the intellects of others—intel- 
letters from eminent persons abroad earnest- | lects of which some were as keen, bright, 
ly inquiring whether the United States had | and rapid as his own. “Always remember 
resolved to depart from non-interference | me,” he wrote from Vienna, ‘“‘to the club, 
with the affairs of Europe, as recommended | oneandall. It touches me nearly when you 
by the immortal Washington, ete.—absurd | assure me that I am not forgotten by them. 
letters, at which Sumner, who knew Mot-| To-morrow is Saturday, the last of the 
ley’s early associations with Bismarck, ex- | month [the time of the meeting of the club]. 
hibited his teeth in the most genial and | We are goi 


i 
humorous of smiles. He laughed with Mot- | league. Bu 


to dine with our Spanish col- 
the first bumper of the Don’s 
ley over the occurrence some years after- | Champagne I shall drain to the health of 
ward, when the affair was explained to him | my Parker House friends.” On his return 
just as he had divined it. It is a pity that | to Boston in 1868 he was, of course, warm- 


y 
t 


this one humorous incident in the whole | ly welcomed by the fraternity, whose month 


dreary correspondence of the American De- | ly dinners he constantly attended. Perhaps, 
partment of State with its ministers abroad | as Dr. Holmes has described the club gener- 
is not recorded in any state paper. But it | ally in a note to his biography, it may not 
is certain that for a day or two it seriously | be an indecorum to lift the veil from one of 
disturbed the consultations of every cabinet | its dinners in which he bore a main part in 
in Europe. the conversational achievements. Motley 

Motley was six years in Vienna, and then | laid down some proposition, which Holmes, 
resigned, in a fit of indignation growing out | of course, instantly doubted, and then Low- 
of the miserable M‘Cracken affair. Mr. John | ell plunged in, differing both from Motley 
Bigelow has lately published a defense of | and Holmes. A triangular duel ensued, with 
Mr. Seward’s conduct in this business, the | an occasional ringing sentence thrown in by 
amount of which is that Mr. Seward could | Judge Hoar for the benevolent purpose of 
not have shielded Motley from President | increasing a complication already sufficient 
Johnson’s jealous irrational anger without | to task the wit and resource of the com- 
running the risk of being himself dismissed | batants. In ordinary discussion one per- 
from the State Department—a catastrophe | son is allowed to talk at least for a half or 
which he contemplated with horror, as it|}a quarter of a minute before his brother 
might, in the President’s then irritable and | athletes rush in upon him with their re 
suspicious state of mind, lead to some new | plies; but in this debate all three talked at 
appointment disastrous to the country. Dr. | once, with a velocity of tongue which fully 


Holmes considers the defense as little better | matched their velocity of thought. Still, 
than an impeachment, and Mr. Bigelow him- | in the incessant din of voices, every point 
self does not make the most of his case. |made by one was replied to by another or 

The historian, after his resignation, re-| ridiculed by a third, and was instantly fol- 
turned with new zeal to his historical la- | lowed by new statements and counter-state- 
bors, and in 1868 published the last two | ments, arguments and counter-arguments, 
volumes of his History of the United Nether- | hits and retorts, all germane to the matter, 
lands. ‘Their reception showed how differ- | and all directed to a definite end. The eu- 
ent was the estimate formed of Motley’s | riosity of the thing was that neither of the 
mind and character, by the great public of | combatants repeated any thing which had 
Europe and the United States, from the esti- | been once thrown ont of the controversy as 
mate of him formed by Mr. Andrew Johnson | irrelevant, and that while speaking all to- 
and Mr. Andrew Johnson’s special ambassa-| gether the course of the discussion was as 
dor (truly) extraordinary abroad, Mr. George | clear to the mind as though there had been 
W. M‘Cracken. In the summer of 1868 he | a minute’s pause between statement and re- 
returned with his family to Boston, and was| ply. The discussion was finished in fifteen 
warmly greeted by all his old friends. He| minutes; if conducted under the ordinary 
appeared to be in the full vigor of bodily | rules of conversation, it would have lasted 
and mental health, and his powers of con-|a couple of hours, without adding a new 
versation were such as surprised the most | thought, or fact, or stroke of wit applicable 
redoubtable talkers of that city. Dr. Holmes | to the question in debate. The other mem- 
mentions his connection with the Saturday | bers of the club looked on in mute wonder 
Club of Boston—an association composed of | while witnessing these feats of intellectual 
some fifteen or twenty persons, who were | and vocal gymnastics. If any other man 
elected to membership on the ground that | but Judge Hoar had ventured in, his voice 
they were generally opposed to each other | and thought would both have been half a 
in mind, character, and pursuits, and that | minute behind the point which the discus- 
therefore conversation at the monthly din-} sion had reached, and would therefore have 
ner of the club would naturally assume quite | been of no account in the arguments which 
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contributed to bring it to a close. On this 
occasion I had no astronomical clock to con- 
sult, but, judging by the ear, I came to the 
conelusion that in swiftness of utterance 
Motley was two-sixteenths of a second 
ahead of Holmes, and nine-sixteenths of a 
second ahead of Lowell. 

In the autumn of 1268 Motley warmly 
supported Grant for the Presidency. For 
the victorious general he had then a genu- 
ine admiration. Shortly after Grant was 
sworn in he was appointed minister to Eng- 
land, and unanimously confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. He aecepted the post with some mis- 
givings: but still, when he sailed from the 
country he had no reason to suppose that 
he left a single enemy behind him. 

The wretched story of his recall is told 
by Dr. Holmes with admirable temper, but 
yet with an incisive vigor of style and 
thought which demolishes every pretense 
by which the real reason for his dismissal 
has been attempted to be disguised. 

It would be a curious subject of inquiry, 
whether or not Grant ever read The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. 
points of similarity between his best and 
noblest qualities and those of William the 
Silent, that, if he had read the book, one 
would think that Motley’s vivid presenta- 
tion of the Dutch hero would have endeared 
the author to him. 


There are so many 


Indeed, Motley was so 
confident of the support of Grant that 
when vague rumors of his intended removal 
reached him he spoke of them slightingly. 
‘Of one thing I am sure,” he said, “ and 
that is the friendship of the President.” 
There can be little doubt that Motley’s 
sensitive nature was stung to the quick by 
President John- 
son treated him with sheer brutality, and 
though he was justly irritated, he did not 
feel himself dishonored; but what cut him 
to the heart in the conduct of President 
Grant was the attempt to show that his dis- 


the act of his government. 


missal from office was due to his disobedi- | 


ence of the instructions of his government, 
thus placing him, as he supposed, before the 


eyes of Europe and America as a disgraced | 


minister. The wrong wrung his very soul, 
and he could never forgive, nor, what was 
worse, he never could forget it. Still, he 
resumed his historical studies; and in 1874 
published the Life and Death of John of Barne- 
veld,a continuation of the History of the United 
Vetherlands, and bringing his Dutch annals 


Years’ War. Valuable and interesting as 
the work is, it may be said that if he had 
shortened Barneveld’s life by a half, he 


materials were more intractable than any 
especially of the great Advocate of Holland 


being so bad as almost to be undecipherable 
even by the aid of the microscope. 





On the last day of the year in which this 
noble work appeared, Mrs. Motley died. 
This blow, coming as it did in the midst of 
bodily illness and mental distress, broke his 
heart. He visited the United States for the 
last time in the summer of 1275; returned 
to England in the autumn; and after strug- 
gling manfully for more than two years 
with the illness which prevented him from 
engaging in any strenuous mental exertion, 
he died peacefully on the 29th of May, 1877, 
the last words on his lips being, “It has 
come! it has come!’ He was buried by the 
side of his wife in Kensal Green Cemetery. 
On his grave-stone the simple dates of his 
birth and death are given, followed by a 
text chosen by himself: “In God is light, 
and in Him is no darkness at all.” 

In judging Mr. Motley as a historian we 
must first refer to the importance of the 
great European epoch to which his histories 
are devoted. He seized, with the divining 
glance of genius, on that exact point in Eu- 
ropean history where Man, if we may so ex 
press it, first came into resolute hostility to 
Privileged Men. The reader who fails to 
perceive this fundamental fact will follow 
the course of his thoughtful, picturesque, 
and glowing narratives without catching his 
main purpose. The government of the Unit- 
ed States, the inheritorof the ideas of Human 
Rights, the struggles of whose champions 
with menarchs and nobles, through tumults, 
battles, sieges, proscriptions, and massacres, 
he spent his life in depicting, twice appoint- 
ed him to represent itself in Europe, and 
twice subjected him to insults which no hon- 
orable gentleman could bear without remon- 
strance and indignation. His enemies and 
defamers will gain no additional reputation 
by having their names associated with his; 
but the historian whom they attempted to 
dishonor will be held in grateful remem- 
brance by the American people as the man 
who first explored the obscure sources and 
vitalized the representation of the ideas, the 
events, and the martyrdoms whose final re- 
sult was the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. 

His work, as he originally conceived it, was 


|to have the general title of “The Eighty 


Years’ War for Liberty,” comprehending the 
three volumes of The Rise of the Dutch Republic, 


| the four volumes of The History of the United 


| Netherlands, the two volumes of The Life and 


| Death of John of Barneveld, and The History of 
down to the commencement of the Thirty | 


the Thirty Years’ War, ending with The Peace 
of Westphalia, in 1648. The last-mentioned 


| history, which would have been the crown- 
jing event of his literary career, he did not 
might have lengthened his own; for the | 


live long enough even to begin, thongh he 


|} must have accumulated large materials for 
he had before encountered, the handwriting | 


it. The portions of his grand plan which 
he did complete are among the most val- 
uable contributions to history which the 


| present century, singularly rich in historic- 

























ed 


al literature, has produced; for his nine oc- 
tavos are based on sources of information 
still remaining in manuscript, and which, 
in many cases, he was the first to discover 
In this task of original 
research he worked, in his own emphatic 


and investigate. 


The nov- 
elty and importance of many of the facts he 
thus rescued from oblivion gained for him 


language, like “a brute beast.” 


the respect and esteem of every historical 
scholar in Europe, for there was hardly a 
European nation on whose history his re- 
searches did not shed light. ‘“ For the his- 
tory of the United Provinces,” as he himself 
said, “is not at all a provincial history. It 
is the history of European liberty. 
out the struggle of Holland and England 


Catholic and Spanish. It was Holland that 
saved England in the sixteenth century, 
and, by so doing, secured the triumph of the 
Reformation, and placed the independence 
of the various states of Europe upon a sure 
foundation.” 
the contemporary annals of England, France, 
and Germany almost as much as they do 
those of Holland and Belgium. Especially 
is this the case with the England of Eliza- 
beth and the Great Britain of James the 
First. He delved in the English State-paper 
Office and among the MSS. of the British Mu- 
seum until he unearthed new facts which 
gave a shock of pleased surprise to many of 
the most diligent English antiquaries and 
historical students. Speaking of the liber- 


Indeed, his books illustrate 


ality of modern European governments in | 


opening their archives to the inspection of 
the historian, he describes the advantages 
the latter now enjoys in words which liter- 
ally embody his own experience. “He leans 
over the shoulder of Philip the Second at his 
writing-table, as the King spells patiently 
out, with cipher key in hand, the most con- 
cealed hieroglyphics of Parma or Guise or 
Mendoza...... He enters the cabinet of the 
deeply pondering Burghley, and takes from 


the most private drawer the memoranda | 


which record that minister’s unutterable 


doubtings; he pulls from the dressing-gown | 


folds of the stealthy, soft-gliding Walsing- 
ham the last secret which he has picked 


from the Emperor’s pigeon-holes or the | 


Pope’s pocket, and which not Hatton, nor 
Buckhurst, nor Leicester, nor the Lord 
Treasurer is to see—nobody but Elizabeth 
herself; he sits invisible at the most secret 
councils of the Nassaus and Barnevelds and 
Buys, or pores with Farnese over coming 
victories and vast schemes of universal con- 
quest; he reads the latest bit of scandal, the 
minutest characteristic of king or minister, 


chronicled by the gossiping Venetians for 
the edification of the Forty; and after all | 


this prying and eavesdropping, having seen 
the cross-purposes, the bribings, the wind- 
ings in the dark, he is not surprised if those 
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who were systematically deceived did not 
always arrive at correct conclusions.” Mot- 
ley thus “interviews,” as it were, all the 
sovereigns, statesmen, generals, and church- 
men of the sixteenth century,sothat through 
him we know them as we know, or rather, 
perhaps, as we do not know, the leading per- 
sonages of our own time. 

After having thus amassed and digested 
his materials, the task of composition seems 
to have been to Motley a positive pleasure. 
He could write from an early hour in the 
morning to late in the afternoon of an Eng- 
lish day with unabated vigor and delight, 
receiving no other inspiration than what 
he derived from his subject-matter. His 


| daughter mentions that for years before his 
against Spain, all Europe might have been | 


death he did not indulge even in the stu- 
dent’s luxury of smoking. He once laugh- 
ingly said to me that what cured him of the 
habit was the circumstance that when he 
went to Europe he could get no good cigars. 
The charm of his narrative style comes from 
his unwithholding self-abandonment to the 
scenes, events, and persons that filled his 


mind to overflowing. 


When a New England farmer was asked 


| to buy a machine which hatched eggs into 


chickens without the interposition of the 
hen, he naturally objected that the thing 
could not be done better by the machine 
than by the hen; “and then, you know,” he 


added, “ hens’ time is worth nothing.” In 


every estimate of a historian’s penetrative 
and persistent research into the obscure re- 
cesses of history, his time, like the time of 
the hen brooding over her eggs, is popularly 
reckoned as worth nothing. Certainly no 
great history has ever been written, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Macaulay’s, which at 
all remunerated the historian for the time 
But Motley, like 
the other great historians of his period, de- 
spised lucre as compared with fame, and 
was willing to consider his time as worth 
nothing, provided he could add any thin 
to historical knowledge. 


| he expended on his work. 


cha 
After his “ brute 
| work” was done—a work, however, which 
| required great intellectual discrimination 
}in the separation of the wheat of history 
from its chaft—he sat down to write his nar- 
rative in a perfect glow of moral and men- 
talenthusiasm. Hence his style is not only 
spirited and impetuous, but joyous. Even 
its defects testify to the elation of heart 
and brain out of which it spontaneously 
sprang. Its fascination to the reader is due 
to its freshness, vivacity, vigor, brillianey, 
and the spirit of enjoyment manifest in 
every page. 
from the excess of its virtues, 


Its faults may be said to come 
W hat is ecall- 
ed the “dignity of history” is frequently 
violated, but this violation is found to be 
the result of a more than common effort to 
reach the reality of history. Motley had 
come so intimately near to the interior life 
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of the externally august who 
in the sixteenth and 

venteenth centuries that he found it im 
possible to } any proper regard to the 
heir station and the splendor 
He and un 
st and king alike, and exhibits 


personages 


imposed upon Europe 


i 
Ly 






grandeur of t 
of their hi 


ibiliments. unfrocks 


he 8 pric 


both in the nudity of their essential feeble- 
ness or wickedness. He leaves not “a rag 
of righteousness” on the form of any tyrant 
or bigot whom he selects for exposure, re- 
lentl stripping hin of every pretension 
of self-delusion and self-justification by 
which liis crimes have been heretofore pal 
liated. He is among the first of those mod 
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It is curious that it did not oceur to Mot- 
ley while delineating such a character, who 
was, after all, next to the Pope, the head of 
Christendom, that Christianity itself was a 
religion unsuited to the fierce populations 
of Europe. There is a terrible phrase of 
the Christian Church, meant to embody all 
its holy wrath against a possible foe of its 
precepts and tenets. That phrase is “ Anti- 
Now in the sixteenth century, 
according to the principles of Christianity 
embodied in 


christ.” 


as its authentic documents, 


| “ Antichrist” was perfectly embodied in the 


ern historians who have had the courage to | 
declare that the old tolerant plea of “ sin- 
cerity” in religious belief is no excuse for 
crimes Which are committed by the bigots 
of that belief. Inhuman depravity is not 
vindicated by tracing it to mistaken views 
of religious obligation. The inhumanity 


must condemn either the man or his belief. 
Motley’s of ch 
specially exhibited in his portraiture of 
Philip the if He fol- 
1, with the pitilessness of justice, the 

of the life 


lo ved, With 
religion. 


ywer is 


iracterization 


Second of Spain. has 
whole co 
f the 

in which he indulged is as well known to 
him as to the 


irse 


of that champion 
true Every low amour 
transitory harlot who for the 
attracted the Most Catholic King’s 
appetites. There 
dietive in the patience by which he proves 
the Most Catholic violation of all 
those precepts of Christianity which are 
intended to That 


moment 


is something almost vin- 
King’s 


sensual lusts. 


toward 


restrain 
Philip ever felt 


} } 


any woman 
passion W 
love, is demonstrated by Motley to 


have 

Ascending from 
of the soul, the 
in shows him to have been 


impossibility. 
nses to vices 
ntless histori 
devoid of iendship even for such 
Alva 
as no good in him, and that of all the base 
and cruel men of his time, he was the basest 
and most the in- 


struments he employed to destroy political 


agents 


of his will 


is 
\\ 
cruel 


worse even than 


and spiritual freedom by means of conquest 
and mass 
by citations 


and there is 


acre. Motley sustains this opinion 
from Philip’s private letters, 


hardly a dark line in the por- 


trait which is not confirmed by Philip’s 
own hand. The crowned monster hated 
the whole human race, and from his birth 


to his horrible de in 


able, the historian paints him with a mi- 


ath torments unutter- 


nuteness of touch which it is almost fright- 


ful to contemplate. Suetonius has black | 
passages enough in his sketches of the 
Cwesars, but the cumulative effect of Mot- 


ley’s repeated proots of the inhumanity of 
the second Philip exceeds in horror many 


of the most horrible pictures of depravity 


in the pages of the Roman historian. 


that | 
ch poets and decent men call 


and Farnese, that there | 





person of the Most Catholic King. Chris 
tianity is essentially humane; Philip was 
essentially inhuman. ‘There is not a pre- 
cept of Christ which Philip did not vio 
late on system. How much more sincere 
would it have been for him to have revived 
the graceful heathenism of Greece and Romi 
and connected it as a point of faith with the 
sanguinary practices of the early Druids, 
than to have disgraced Christianity ly 
making it responsible for acts which every 
vood - natured worshipper of Jupiter and 
Venus would have recoiled from with hor 
ror, and which no Druid priest familiar 
with bloody sacrifices could have been 
tempted by all Philip’s mines of gold and 
silver in the new America to indorse! In 
reading the history of modern Europe one 
is constantly wondering why a paganism 
more brutal than that which obtained in 
Greece and Rome—a paganism which Socra 
tes and Cicero would have protested against 
| with all the eloquence of instinctive reason, 
morality, and humanity—should have dared 
to eall itself the religion of Christ. Per 
haps if the course of Christianity had been 
directed to the East rather than to the West, 
it would have found in the Buddhists of 
Asia more consistent disciples than it has 
ever found in the “civilized” communities 
of Europe, where, history tells us, it has been 
so often barbarously and grotesquely cari 
eatured. Philip’s god was a combination 
}of Belial and Moloch—a. god representin 
a magnified image of his own character. 
Atheism as to such a deity is the first condi- 
tion of Christian faith. And yet he shot, 
hanged, racked, burned, or buried alive all 
men, women, and children who refused to 
worship his god, that is, the apotheosis of 
Philip! 

Philip the Second is Motley’s favorite 
| horror in historic characterization, as much 
las James the Second is Macaulay’s. Both 
| portraits are elaborated in a similar relent- 
| less fashion, epigram coming constantly in to 
add new zest to invective. Indeed, it may 
be said that Motley hated Philip even more 
|than he hated Mr. Ex-Secretary Fish, and 

Mr. Ex-Under-Secretary Bancroft Davis. 
But his masterpiece in characterization is, 
}on the whole, the “ Béarnese’—Henry of 
Navarre, Henry the Fourth of France. Nei- 
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ther in English nor French literature is to 
be found such a complete representation of 
this man in all the variety of his talents 
and accomplishments, of his virtues and his 
vices, as Motley has given; and Motley does 
this not merely by analyzing his character, 
but by showing him to us as he was in 
council andin action. Whenever in the His- 
tory of the United Netherlands, or the Life and 
Death of John of Barneveld, Henry comes upon 
the scene, the reader welcomes him as an au 
ditor in a theatre welcomes a great actor, 
comic or tragic, for he knows that there is 
in store for him a short period of intense 
and unmitigated enjoyment. The strange 
levity of Henry the Fourth in all matters | 
of religion, his tricks, his lies, his libertin- | 
ism, his unserupulousness, his determina- | 
tion to be an absolute king, are all vividly 
brought out in connection with his splendid 
talents, his position as the Catholic head 
and defender of the Protestant interest in 
Europe, his cordial detestation of Spanish 
and Austrian schemes to dominate the mind 
as well as the territory of the Continent, and | 
the magnificent—almost the mad—courage 
with which he plunged into the thick of a 
battle, with the proud declaration to his no- 
bles and men-at-arms, “ Follow my plume!” 
Motley seizes the distinctive characteristics 
of this gay, buoyant, versatile, and unmoral | 
spirit, and preserves the unity of the char- 
acter amid all the wide varieties of its man- 
ifestation. The constrast between Henry, 
whose life seemed passed in the open air, 


and his rival, the gloomy, mediocre, coward- | 
ly, and dyspeptic letter-writer secluded in 
the Eseurial, who sent his bloody mandates 
over Europe, but had never shown any gal- | 
lantry in the field, is exhibited by Motley | 
in its most piquant aspects. It may be add- 
ed that it is curious that a scholar like Mot- 
ley, in his incessant attempts to load Philip 
with ever new burdens of ridicule and dis- 
honor, should not have recalled to his mem- 
ory that deliciously witty scene, in “The | 
Birds” of Aristophanes, where Prometheus is | 
represented as coming down from the skies 
to blab the secrets of the gods with an um- 
brella over his head to prevent Jove from 
seeing him. As if the astute Henry of Na- 
varre, the cleverest rogue in Christendom 
in fact with a touch of the “Jupiter-Scapin” 
in him—could not detect the person and 
movements of Philip under his seemingly 
impenetrable umbrella! 

But these two men, prominent as they | 
are, convey but a limited notion of the rich- 
ness and variety of Motley’s gallery of his- 
torical characters. In the Lise of the Dutch 
Republic we have as the central figure the 
first William of Orange. Then come the 
counts Egmont and Horn; Cardinal Gran- | 
velle and the Duchess Margaret of Parma; | 


Ruy Gomez da Silva, Alva, Requesens, and 
Don John of Austria; Louis of Nassau and 
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Saint Aldegonde; the Duke of Anjou, Charles 
the Ninth, and Henry the Third of Franee. 
These are but a few among many marked 
characters. Then in the History of the Unit- 
ed Netherlands we have Elizabeth and James 
the First; Leicester, Burghley, Walsingham, 
Buckhurst, Howard of Effingham, Sir Fran- 
cis Vere, Sir John Norris, Sir Francis Drake, 
Sir John Hawkins, Sir Philip Sidney, the 
Earl of Essex, the Earl of Salisbury; the 
three great generals of the age—Prince 
Maurice of Nassau, Alexander of Parma, 
and Spinola; Guise, Mayenne, Coligny, Sul 
ly, Duplessis-Mornay, Henry the Fourth; 


| the Cardinal-Archduke Albert, the Duke of 


Lerma, Mendoza, Medina-Sidonia, Fuentes, 
and Philip the Third of Spain; the Popes 
Paul the Fourth, Paul the Fifth, and Six- 
tus the Fifth; Hohenlo, Heemskerk, Barne- 
In the Life and 


veld, and scores of others. 


Death of John of Barneveld some of these are 


still active during the twelve years’ truce of 
Holland with Spain, and we have in addi 
tion masterly portraits of Jacob Arminius 
and Hugo Grotius as theologians; of Prince 
Maurice as a statesman; of Francis Aers- 
sens, the most accomplished of diplomatists ; 
and above and beyond all, of Barneveld him- 
self. The most piquant revelations of the 
pedantry of James the First of Great Brit- 
ain, and of the libertinism and the grand 
speculative views on European polities of 
Henry the Fourth of France, are contained 
in these last volumes from Motley’s pen. 

In description our American historian is 
generally considered to hold a prominent 
place among the most picturesque historians 
of the century. Take Prescott at his best, 
as in the account of the great naval battle of 
Lepanto, and it is diffienlt to find his match in 
simple force and clearness of representation, 
for the facts are placed before us through 
the medium of words, and yet the picture 
formed in the imagination of the reader 


;seems to be independent of the words by 


which it is conveyed. Motley’s account of 


the same battle is notoriously inferior, and, 


indeed, exhibits him at his worst. He should 


| be judged by his vivid picturing of those 


events in which he not only makes his read- 
er the witness of a ceremony, siege, conflict, 
or martyrdom, but so enlists his sympathies 
that he is as it were mentally forced to be- 
come a participator in it. This immediate 
consciousness, this realizing sense of an in- 
cident which, though it oceurred three cen- 
turies ago, affects the reader as if it had 
passed yesterday before his very eyes, is the 
impression which Motley’s best descriptions 
and narrations make on our feelings and im- 
aginations. Among these may be instanced 


| the account of the executions of Egmont and 


Horn; the doings of the Holy Inquisition in 


| the Low Countries; the conduct of the here- 


tics when they were doomed to be behead- 
ed, racked, burned, or buried alive; the 
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“Reign of Terror and Council of Blood” in- | 


augurated by Alva; 


the siege 


the sack of Zutphen; 
of Haarlem ; 
the sack of Antwerp by the Spanish muti- 
neers; ge of Maestricht; the “ French 
fury” at Antwerp; the assassination of Will- 
iam of the siege of Antwerp; the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada; the siege and 
battle of Nieuport ; the siege of Ostend; the 
passion of Henry the Fourth for Margaret 
de Montmorency ; 


the sie 


Orange ; 


the assassination of Hen- 
ry; the escape of Grotius; and the trial and 
execution of Barneveld. To say that in re- 
spect to mere interest these excel any fic- 
titious scenes in ordinary novels is to do but 
scant justice to the power displayed in their 
description, 


inthrall the 


They absolutely absorb and 
attention of the reader. 

It is necessary to pause here, not for want 
of matter, but for want of space. Yet 
would be unjust to Motley not to empha- 
size that element of attractiveness in his 


histories which is derived from his personal | 
re Py . | 
Those who knew him intimate- 


character, 
ly read his works with the same delight 
that they listened to his conversation, when 
some great question of justice or freedom 
which had touched his heart, stimulated all 
the faculties and evoked all the acquire- 


: . ; : | 
ments of his fertile and richly stored intel- 
ind when he poured forth his eloquence | 


t « 


1OCU, & 


in a torrent of speech every word of which 
was alive with a generous ardor for truth 
and right, and a noble disdain for every 
thing false, mean, base, and cruel. As the 
of liberty in its early struggles 
with political and ecclesiastical despotism, 
every quality of his large and opulent na- 
ture found frank expression in his books. 
The reader of is therefore not 
only enriched by the new facts and strik- 
ing thoughts he communicates, but by the 
direct communication of the author’s soul 
to his own. 


historian 


his works 


That soul was the soul of a sin- 
gularly noble, sincere, honorable, and intrep- 
id gentleman, whe felt the mere imputation 
of a stain as a wound; and to the young 


men of the country intimacy with such a 


spirit through his writings can not but exert 
a healthy stimulus on all that is best both 
in their exertions and their aspirations. 
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T was an afternoon in late February, and 


Tom Kingsley was lounging in the bay- | 


window of the little sitting-room, his Latin 


and Greek books all around him, and, what | 


was 


front 


worse, a broad snow-covered 


of him, down 


hill in 
was gliding with the most tantalizing ra- 
pidity. Tom was twenty, and devoted to 
learning, but he was not above a good coast 
when the chance presented itself. Occa- 
sionally he favored his sister, who was the 
only other occupant of the room, with very 


the siege of Leyden; | 


it | 


which sled after sled | 
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audible growlings against the restrictions 
of study hours. 

The two were students in the academy 
whose mathematically square buildings rose 
almost opposite to the Kingsley house. They 
were nearly of an age; but the one was pre- 
paring to enter college; the education of 
the other was considered nearly completed. 
The two young people, with their father 


and mother, made up the whole family: but 


Mr. Kingsley, in the simple, unpretending 


way of the village, received into his house 
as a boarder one of the academic professors, 
and also occasional students when they hap- 
pened to be friends of the children. It was 
this first-named individual who was excit- 
ing Tom’s attention, in lack of any thing 
better to look at. 

“May,” he said, jerking his head over his 
shoulder with a quick, characteristic move- 
ment, “just come here and see Professor 
Rensel go by.” 

His sister dropped her work and came to 
the window. On the other of the 
street stood a tall, ungainly man, with a 
scholarly stoop in his shoulders, a head of 
bushy hair much threaded with gray, a pair 
of mild, wise spectacles, and a geueral air 
of perplexed acquiescence in all mundane 
affairs whatever. In his hands he held a 
very tiny sled, looking at it at arm’s-length, 
jas if it was something of an explosive na- 

ture. One six-year-old little fellow was 
surveying his broken plaything with de- 
spairing eyes, while two other excited ur- 
chins danced up and down in front of the 
professor, endeavoring duly to set forth the 
nature of the accident that had happened 
to the runner. Two dogs wagged their tails 
hopefully in the background, and, to com- 
plete the procession, a disabled crow, the 
pet of one of the villagers, brought up the 
rear. It hopped gravely along, now on one 
foot, now on the other, setting its head on 
one side in oracular fashion, and looking 
ten times blacker and wickeder than ever 
against the whiteness of the snow. 

| After considering the situation a few min- 
utes the professor started off again, dragging 
the sled by the rope, and his procession, crow 
and all, trotted along behind him. 

| “Now,” said Tom, “he will go straight to 
the carpenter’s shop to get that thing mend- 
ed; and the carpenter, after impressing upon 
him the arduous nature of the job, 
| charge just ten times what it is worth, 
he will pay it without a word.” 

“No doubt he will.” 

“And those little beggars will run off 
without even thanking him.” 

“ But they are fond of him, Tom.” 
| “I don’t care. May, you can make that 
}man believe any thing.” 

“T know it.” 


side 


will 
and 


| 


| “Just faney his going out with a telescope 


|}and watching the moon all night because 
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we boys told him there were changes on its | cidentally Jem and I met him on the stairs. 
surface indicating some great interior con- | We asked him to explain a diffienlt Latin 
vulsion! And when he couldn’t find them, } passage. ‘Oh, come right in—come right 
and came to us to point them out, we pre- | in, boys, he says, in that benevolent way of 
tended to see them plainly enough, told him | his, and laid his hand on the door-knob. 
his eyes were getting weak, and he believed | Bang! He jumped back as if he had been 
every word of it, and has taken to wearing | shot. ‘Bless me, what’s the matter?’ he ex 
spectacles from that day.” claimed, rubbing his nose. We didn’t say 

“Well, they are becoming, at any rate,| any thing, but acted as if ’twas the most 
and he is short-sighted,” said his sister, | every-day occurrence. Well, we went in, 
laughing. and he pulled off his boots and started to 

‘But, May, the best joke of all you never | get his slipperson. Bang! bang! Oh, May, 
heard of. Promise me you won’t tell any | you never saw the like ofthat jump! I be- 
body about it.” lieve he actually struck the ceiling. When 

“Of course not, except Jem.” he went to draw down the window-curtain, 

“Oh, Jem knows all about it already: he | bang! again. When he took down the Lat- 
was init. Seems to me you're very dutiful, |} in book—it was a big and heavy one 
though, all at once. Getting engaged has| bang! bang! bang! And so on with every 
improved you.” thing he touched in the room, till I began to 

“We'll pray that it may last,” said his| think the poor man would lose his wits, 
sister, demurely. | But the best of it was he never even sus- 

“Which ?—the improvement, or the en-| pected the cause. You know his wisdom 
gagement? How many people have you| lies in Latin and Greek; he doesn’t know 
been engaged to before this, May ?” any thing about the sciences, though I be- 

“About half a dozen, I think.” lieve he regards them with more awe than 

“T think so too. Don’t treat Jem in that | all the rest of the curriculum put together. 
way. He’s a friend of mine; and, after all, | Well, Jem just told him the thunder-shower 
it’s rather mortifying, you know, to a fel-| had done it, that it had charged the room 
low.” with electricity, and that he himself was a 

“Tt can’t very well be mortifying in this | first-rate prime conductor. Jem expatiated 
case, because nobody is to know of the en- | learnedly for half an hour or more on the 


gagement.” freaks of electricity; talked, you know, as if 
‘IT should like to know if they don’t!| it was a usual thing to see rooms behaving 


Why, May, it is known all over town. Jemjin that fashion. And,if you'll believe me, 
told of it himself. You see, you are rather | the professor actually took it all in; is writ- 
pretty for a girl; and then there’s that bit | ing a paper now—if Jem’s any authority on 
of money grandmother left you. On the} the subject—on these extraordinary natu- 
whole, Jem’s rather proud of it, and no won- | ral phenomena.” 

der.” | Tom was in eestasies of laughter by this 

“Let’s have the joke now, Tom; never | time, and his sister was not slow in joining 
mind the compliments.” him. 

“Never complimented any body in my life.| “I was only afraid father would hear the 
What are you talking about? But about | noise, and stop the fun,” gasped he at last, 
that little affair: you remember when we] when he was able to speak. “Luckily he 
were experimenting with that nitrogen io-| didn’t come in till it was all over. I sug- 
dide in the laboratory, May ?” gested to the professor that it might fright- 


sea jen mother if he was to mention it at the 

“You remember how explosive it was— | table, and he has been as mum about it as 
safe as long as you kept it wet, but going | possible ever since. May, we can make him 
off like nitro-glycerine and dynamite put to- | believe any thing—any thing whatever. If 
gether when it got dry?” |I told him there were ghosts in the house, 

“Tt didn’t go off unless some one touched | he’d put out his light and sit watching for 
it, Tom.” | one the very next night.” 

“T rather guess it did. Ifa fellow mere- “Why don’t you show him a ghost, then ?” 
ly breathed a yard away from it, off it went. | queried May. ‘You know we read how they 
but that’s of no consequence, for in this case | did it at the spiritualistic séances. Vl help 
somebody was expected to touch it.” you, and—” 

“And that somebody was the professor, “May!” cried Tom, jumping to his feet 
of course ?” and dancing the Fisher’s Hornpipe, “‘ you’re 

“Ofcourse. We made a lot of it,and put|a trump! Just wait till Jem comes, and 
some on the handle of his door, some in his | we'll have it all fixed. The professor never 
slippers, and some among his books; the rest | locks his door.” 
we scattered round promiscuously. And, The two pairs of brown eyes looked at 
as good luck would have it,there came up| each other, and the respective owners of 
a heavy thunder-shower that very after-| them burst out laughing, with the delight- 
noon. The professor came hurrying in; ac-|ful unanimity of sentiment that occurs 








vhenever any specially d 


mischiel 


Is On foot. 
Jem in no way dissented from the pro- 
“at night, 
the contrary, added some timely sug- 
gestions Tom his friend the 
itted mortal in the world, and a 
{ be 


fellow 
rh. The youn: 


re g people soon found 


gTamme W ] t 1 he 


presents d himself 
but, or 
col sidered 
quicke sT-W 


hat 


true ¢ 


dsome sides, which last was 
nou 
out that to copy the spirits successfully re- 


d than they 
| their ghostly advisers 
failed to provid 
perfection. They 


qu l more time an 


hiad « 


having 


rec practice 
ted upon, 
any short road to 
were very patient, how- 
| be when engaged in 
] 


Cli 


ever, as 
something wi vil 


ner of 
all their at 


they have no man- 


, and in about a week had 


DUS ess 


neements ¢ ompleted. Jem was 
the ghost, Tom and his siste1 
rom having reluctantly yield- 


of distinction to Jem in consid- 


To pers nite 
the 
ed the po 
eration of his abilities. 

But wl 
1 


audience, 


n it came to the point, the would- 


had a new proposal to make. 


* Let’s tell 
he é 
think of himself 


thing that he would 


so that we shall know by 


never 


said ‘some 
that afterward whether he believes in it all 
not.” 


This being hail 


ol 
ed with acclamation, Tom 
eveested that the professor should be com- 
manded to wear a cocked hat for a month; 


that] 
, Lal 


e should make a daily pilgrimage 
he top of Meeting-house Hill tor that 
But Jem rejected both of 
tl would be liable 


bring about discovery, and were not solemn 


length of time. 


these propos ils; ley 
h to be accredited to a ghost. 

“No: 
fect 
30 much 
l ly 


“7 
like 
eliver it. 


if must be something that will af 
} life,” he said 


LOL 
that 


would 


* something of 
he would think 
be charged 
ll him he must 


his w 
consequence 
the spiri 


We'll t 


ts 


if 


LO 
missionary 3 
to marry somebody 
he was always fond of her, and she is right 
in the 


é Ras 1 
but, u 


Same house,’ 


but of von,” o 
“Well, he 
think 

| 


bserved Tom, wickedly. 
that. He 
her. 


doesn’t know 


it’s his duty to ask 


1¢@ § 
} 
t 


ay 
tua light. You don’t 


May did mind very much at first, but the 
two boy s, aided by her own sense of fun, at 
Perhaps the 


it was sure to be discovered, 


last persuaded her into it. 
thought that 


and that the professor could not possibly 


earry his credulity to that point, helped to 


At any 


quit t her conscience. 


OnUL\ 


enkind, was the one to originate the bold- 


est part of the scheme. 


“Tf I let you do that, boys, you must let 


me do what I want to.” 


Of course they both asked, “ What is it ?” 


electable piece of | 


him to do something or other,” | 


to 


to 
| 
as a 
or, no, better still, let’s tell him 
May, here, for instance: 


nluckily, May is not fond of him, 


will 
And when 
iys no, he will wait for some new spir- 


mind, do you, May ?” 


rate, she not 
ly yielded, but, after the fashion of wom- 
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May refused to tell them. “You'll know 


| soon enough,” she said, with the misc hiey- 


ous sparkles coming and going in her brown 
eyes. “Only, if I don’t say any thing to spoil 
your fun, you must promise not to spoil 
mine, 

They both gave this promise very readily, 
finding a new interest in their project now 
that something not laid down in the plan 
might possibly happen. 

In about a week every thing was read 
and the night set for the ghostly visitation, 
The professor, after putting out his light, 
was just getting into bed, still absorbed in 
the true interpretation of a difficult aorist 
construction, when the door creaked gent] 
seemed to swing open of itself, and present 
ly, to his astonished eyes, a tall white tigur 
presented itself, with a faint blue light en 
circling it, and a general misty uncertainty 
of outline that might be attributed to th: 
shifting of some thick vapor, but to an un 
initiated person was highly suggestive of 
unco! poreal spirits. 

“ Bless me! bless me!” said Professor Ren 
sel, staring at this vision. “ Who are you 
my friend ?” 

‘Tam a disembodied spirit,” replied a si 
| pulchral voice. 


“Dear, dear! what a pity! 


any thing be done for you?” 
‘Nothing. Iam sent to you.” 
“Well, my friend, I am here” 


Can't 


after 


a 


pause, in which he seemed to imagine that 


the embarrassed spirit required some en 
His face shone with a mi 
benevolence. “I am _ here,” he 
“What can I do for you?” 

| The blue light was shaken for a moment 


couragement. 
repeated 


heh 


as if the spectral visitor was disturbed by 


this tantalizing calmness, and even dispose: 
to back out of the situation. Then the si 


pulchral voice replied, “ You are command 


ed to marry May Kingsley.” 

“How? What? 
talking like a 
| ished professor. 
benevolent face. 


A slight flush rose to hi 


t 


My good friend, you are 
ghost!” exclaimed the aston 


s 


“You are commanded to do it,” repeated 


the spirit, monotonously. 
“Bless me! bless me! 


“With us, all things are possible.” 


| “Indeed?” he repeated, with as much delil 


It isn’t possible.” 


“ Indeed ?” said the professor, inquiringly. 


eration as if he were addressing his classes. 


Let us consider that settle: 
aud pass on to something else,” wit 


“Well, well. 
and 
}a certain mild dignity, as if he objected t 
discussing the lady they had named eve 
with a ghost. He was evidently dispose 


] 


i, 
il 
oO 
ih 


dl 


to be hospitable, but somewhat at a loss 


how to entertain his visitor. 
“You are not,’ said the professor, gla 


cing hesitatingly at the suggestive blue 


light, “from the celestial regions, I 


| afraid ?” 


al 
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May,” he went on, “and a very awkward 
me! dear me! what a pity! It} man in action and speech, as you see. Not 
very unpleasant. Yet if you could | such a one as a young lady would ever be 


I 


uld be persuaded to give me a| likely to faney. Only—onl) 
ion about the other place duty to ask you.” 
I have a young friend who is Then at last May found her tongu 
iy, I very much fear, and—” would not like to marry 1 
Here something not laid down in the pre her merely from a sens 
rramme happenes : 1e vhost ncontine tly said, gravely, be ding stl 


volted, blue light and all. Outside there | work. 


vas a suspicious uffling and hurrying of The same flush tinge d the prot ssor’s face 
feet that may have been produced spirit- | that had been there the night befor 
ually, but was very like scampering hu “When I said duty, Miss May,” he answer 
manity. ed her, half reproachfully, “ I only expressed 
The professor deliberately got up and | the motive that had led me to speak to you 
closed the door, murmuring to himself:| this morning. I said nothing of my own 
‘Very singular—very singular indeed!” feelings. Surely you must know what they 
The same embarrassed flush still lingered | are and have long been. You must know 
on his face, but he got into bed and went | that a man like myself, who has neithe: 
calmly to sleep, : ‘nothing unusual had | youth nor attractions of any kind, would, 
happened. inder ordinary circumstances, feel debarre¢ 
Meanwhile the ghost and the audience | from the right to ask what a younger anc 
were holding a hurried consultation down | happier man might ask. Such a one as my 
stairs. All three were conside rably taken | self can only stand aside, glad to be your 
iback. humble friend, and to wish you all happi 
“He knew us,” said Jem, disconsolate ly. | ness to the end of your life.’ 
‘He must have known us the very first There was something so pathetic in the 
thing. His young friend! That was cool,|sight of the gentle, learned professor ad 
at any rate. Which of us does he mean, | dressing such words to the thoughtless girl 
lom—you or me ?” | whom others treated only as a companion 
“Perhaps he didn’t know himself which | in mischief, but whom his love elevated to 
was,” said Tom. a pedestal above common womanhood, that 
As neither of them could settle this point, | May might well have been restrained by it. 
they at last adjourned to bed, each, perhaps, | His gray hairs and simple kindliness of lift 
with a little sense of discomfiture under all | might have turned aside t] 
his merriment. dulity brought upon him. She wavered vis- 


ie jokes his cre 


The next morning, after watching Tom | ibly for a moment; then the old mischiev 
out of the house, May sat down to some | ous sparkle came back to the cyes that wer 
feminine work of her own, to ponder over | so demurely dropped. 
their ill-fated schemes, when in walked “Yet you have altered your resolution 
Professor Rensel, who was supposed to be | this morning?” she said, inquiringly. 
safe in his class-room. May was aghast at “As I told you, Miss May, because I be 
the sight of him. lieved that it was right for me to do so.” 

“Now for it!” she thought “Tt is too “Well,” said May, after a long pause, it 
bad I should have to take the scolding | which she was scarcely able to keep dow: 
alone.” the roguish quive ring of her lips, “if it 1 


not but be that even so mild | your duty to marry me, it must be mine to 


For it could 
aman would | 
True, he could not know of her share in it, “Then you consent ?” 
but then it was nearly as bad to have Tom| “Yes.” 
made the scape-goat. | The tall ungainly man stooped, with n« 

Miss May was an audacious young lady, | grace except that which love gave him, an 
but conscience made a coward of her, and | lifted her hand to his lips. He seemed ne 


angry at such an escapade. | marry you.” 


she dared not look up or ask him why he} more astonished at her answer than he had 

was not at school. | been at the spiritual visitation of the night 
“Ww hy don’t he begin?” she mused, still | before. 

keeping her eyes on her work, as the tall When the boys came home that nigh 

figure shufiled uneasily round the room. they found the professor radiant, Mr. an 
Presently the professor stopped in front | Mrs. Kingsley beaming approval upon thei 

of her and cleared his throat. “My dear | daughter, and May herself submitting to it 

Miss May, do you think you could ever bring | all with the most curious expression evel 

yourself to marry me ?” |} seen upon any dimpled face-—a compound 
The work fell out of her hands, and May | of langhter and doubt, of fun and fear. 

sat fairly dumb with astonishment. The| Whether she was pricked by her con 

professor picked it up again for her. science, or only frightened by the boldness 
“TIT am much older than yourself, Miss | of the game she was carrying on, they could 
Vor. LVIIL.—No. 348.—58 
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was possible they got 
met 


| tell upon her, 
ith an avalanche 


i] 
askK you to marry 


you had said yes.” 


lated Tom, perfectly 
you, boys, that if 


fun, you must let me 


o you know he has al- 
How 
it a storm there will be!’ 
means,” interrupted Jem, who had 

“to let 
then 
minister 


jut, Mav! May! d 


uly asked father 


? } 


’s consent? will you 


ret out of it 


‘She 


heen studying her face attentively, 
till it « 


stead 


puts the question.” 


omes to the finale, and 


when the 


t go on 
say no it of yes 
Tom’s face was a picture of mingled con- 

ternation and He had held a 
of the courage of girls up 


here 


udimiration. 


was one who was 


eht when 
re 


going 


lieved every word 

Ih Jem. 

upon hav- 
but still 


@xX- 


other 


d each 
leir com 
pression. 

“ After all, May, it’s a little 
he professor is a good 
a muff, We 
, of course, but just look 
Have you thought 
there’ll be when it comes 


too bad,” said 
rom, hes 
ort of man, though he is such 
von’t spoil you 


ro ul ud. 


t it before you 
vhat 
mut ?” 

“Tt’s too late to stop now,” said his sister, 
faintly, if were a little alarmed her- 
self at the prospect. 
“Well, anyway, May 
get of th 
her hand consolingly. 

‘She’d better marry you right after the 


an awful row 


she 


as 
‘an marry me, and 
said Jem, taking 


80 out es rape,” 


other ceremony, then,” answered Tom, omi- 
‘You'd better take her out of fa- 


h as fast as possible. He thinks 


nously. 
ther’s rea 
every thing of the old professor.” 

“Well, shouldn't ” asked Jem, 
with confidence. 

‘Tt’s just as well now as any time. 


why we 
May 
won't mind.” 

And indeed May did look so relieved at 
this proposal, after the fashion of a child 
grasped a torpedo, 
it would be the 
scrape, after all. 

To be sure, the pair would have nothing 
to live on after they were married, except 


vho has unexpectedly 
tl 


that Tom began to think 


best way out of tl 


bie 


his sister’s little le pacy, which would not or 
far, and, besides, which could = 
vear, till the young lady 
But Tom had a cheerful confide 


abilities, and as great a « 


not be claimed 


for a was of ag 


Jem’s 


m1ldenece nh 


nce 


in 

Ol lies 

sister. 
The V 

that this 

erward tried to look as if every thing 

all right. 


One of them at least failed ig 


finally settled it among them 


was to be the dénoueme L, al 
‘ 


nominiously 
Tom was attacked with fits of self 
every 


reproac] 
time he chanced to meet the 
and 
man 


prote SS 


or’s eye, whenever the food 


uncon 
scious showed him any trifling kind- 
ness, would rush out of the if ] 
a convicted criminal. went 
few 


house as 
were This 
for a months, Tom growing 
more stricken, May 
more silent and timid, till at la 
that be were moved to set the wedding day. 

They all felt a kind of relief at this. The 
joke which had seemed so ludicrous at first 
had into a i of nightmare 
which bestrode them all mercilessly. 


submitted 


more 
conscience - more and 


st the powers 


fTown species 
May 
to the wedding preparations with 
a quietness very unlike her. She avoid 
solitary interviews with the 
as he had far too great a rey 
did 


There was much wondering and 


professor; but 
erence for hei 
to seek them, this conduet not attract 
attention. 
many comments among the gossips of the 
village over this singular and apparently 
unsuitable engagement; but Miss May had 
always had 


pected things, so at last the wondering set- 


a reputation for doing unex 


tled down into acquiescence. 

By the morning of the wedding day both 
Jem and Tom were beginning to recognize 
the serious aspect of the drama to be enact- 
ed, and were not a little nervous on enter- 
ing the church. In their trepidation they 
nearly forgot to provide themselves with 

| white gloves, if there had not come a time- 
ly reminder from May. The service 
menced—went on without interruption to 
the place where the decisive question was 
|put. Jem and Tom listened in the utmost 
excitement to the professor’s response; and 
then the question came to May, “ Wilt thou 
have this man to be thy wedded husband ?” 

Jem was just rising from his seat in an- 
ticipation of the impending scene, when he1 
answer came, in a low, clear voice that could 
| be heard distinctly in all parts of the church : 
“Ves”’ 
| The two boys were horror-struck. 
it possible she knew what she was doing ! 
Was she overpowered by fright ? 

Whether she was or not, they certainly 
were; for, in spite of a frantic impulse to 
ery out and proclaim the mistake, the de- 
corum of the place kept them still till the 

was over. Then they rushed to 
her side, heedless of order or conventional- 
ities. 


conm- 


Was 


? 


ceremony 
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‘May! May!” 
her hand in his excitement, “ 
Do you know that you are 
The 


W hispe red Tom, cate hing 


are you crazy? 


married to him ?” 
1 her face deepened 
nset sky. 


color i as in 


‘Yes, I know it,” she answered, quietly, 


laying her other hand upon her husband’s 
im; and then lifting her beautiful flushed 
to her brother, *‘ and I love | ig 


Perhaps two more discomfite 


face 


Lith. 

d young men 
never stole than were 
ind 


indeed, 


ould never forgive 


out 


of church Jem 
| 


fom as they slippec Wi nnoticed 


the crow former, 


that he 


Was Savag 


CHAPTER IV. 

" \ ARRY in haste, and repent at lei- 
pt sure,” was a saying Roderick had 
often quoted to his mother when she urged 
him to that rash proceeding, and had in- 
stanced sagely the extreme imprudence of 
certain young fellows of his acquaintance, 
who, seeing a pretty face in a ball-room, 
had run after it, hunted it down—only too | 
easily !—caught it, married it, and woke up | 

to find it a mere pretty face, no more. 

‘An Elle-maid, mother,” he had said, 
ughing, one day. “I don’t want to marry 
an Elle-maid.” 

“What’s that ?” 
“A young lady something like a tin jelly | 


mould—only to be viewed on the outside. | do not mind it. 


Now I would like a whole woman for my | 


MRS. JARDINE. 


915 


But Tom, » 
leaning out of the 
hey 


1a grim, 


hen he saw his sister’s face 
arriage for the last time 


before t 
her ir 
and seeing the penitent tears gathering in 
“a 


we 


drove away, was moved to kiss 


uncompromising sort of way ; 
her brown eyes, to mutter to himself: 
| We l 


was our fi , after all. acted 
were sure she hadn’t g a 


as if 
heart, and no 
it.” 

tracted his heroic 
isented to a most amicable 
Mrs. Professor 


ny 


wonder she w: med to show 
As for Jem, he finally r 
resolves, and co 
truce betwee himself and 


Rensel after her return ; 


nu 
but the two young 
men were never quite sure whether the 
ghost or not. 


pro- 
fessor believed in that 


JARDINE. 


vet her, I would 
acob, for even seven ye% 


ould serve for her, like 
irs.” 


? 


“seven years? 


Nonsense! It was only 


from the day I first met your 
lear father till the day he married me.” 

“Was it, mother ?” 
l, briefly, and dropped the conversation. 
Fi 


ven weeks 
rT. 
Roderic k had answer- 
stina lente is a most true aphorism; and 
most aphorisms, it has its reverse 
Fate now 


il 
IKE 


and then throws into a few 


«a few hours—the history and expe- 


rience of years. 

From that auspicious morning when he 
had discovered himself to his Swiss “‘ eous- 
ins,’ as he persisted in calling them, there 
was scarcely a day in which Roderick did 
not them—at home or else- 
For the dear little town opened its 
arms at once to the handsome and courteous 
young Englishman, the friend of M. Reynier, 
the new-found kinsman of Madame Jardine. 
He was invited e to pleasant 
family dinners, homely as elegant, and nev- 


see 


their own 
where. 


very where 
er later than one o'clock; to social evenings, 
beginning at six, and ending at half past 
nine, after which—felicity !—he often used 
the right of cousinship to walk with Madame 
Jardine and her daughter through the silent 
streets and by the placid lake-side, home. 

It «a kind of society the very oppo- 
site pole of that at Richerden. Nobody 
rich, and was 
well 


was 
was 
more or 
Consequently refine- 
ment and cultivation were every thing— 
wealth was nothing. 


almost ev« ry 


educated. 


body 


} 
less 


Roderick sometimes 
thought with no small amusement how ig- 
norant every body was of his own “ well- 
off” condition, and how little it would have 
advantaged him here, at least with the fam- 
ilies he liked best, such as M. Reynier’s, who 
had been savants for generations, and Ma- 
dame Jardine’s, who said, calmly, “ We are 
poor; we have always been poor; but we 
Our poverty has never lost 
us one real friend, nor made us a single en- 


wife, including brains and a heart; and if I| emy worth fearing.” 
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Validism in a 


sters would 


iiefly to her, 


ept a tii 


such a simple 


lisliked it, for if 


a barrie! tween himself and his it 
Not 
Neuchatel 


Inerest ac- 


Love, 
effectual ‘ 1 thel 


Liv 


lovers, 


one ol ne nen ot 


than the 


Various you 


was, he soon saw 


,» More 
t 


quaintance ft 
He, too, at a 


nS ’ . 
0 Mademoiselle Jardine. 


month’s end, had never once 
for live 


Silence, had s« 


been alone minutes with his cousin 


ircely ever touched her hand 
that dear, lovely hand, on which he some- 
times saw in fancy the plain gold ring which 
he. and he ahi hen 
he asked that 
through life. 


as he had 


one, Was Lo put 
it might lead and guide him 
It could, he Littles 


with her, he had watched 


upon it W 


Vas sure 

talked 

her very closely, and seen in her, by a thou- 
sand small indications of character, 

“The re 

Enduran 

A pe 

To warn, to « 


firm, 


ISOL 


\y, gentle as she was, he had already found 
out, the tlash of when en- 
) 


thing mean or base, that she 


DY her blue eye 
oubtering 
ble both to“ 


he 


woman's 


any 
warn” and to “command.” 

afraid 
ot a he 
looked into those pure eyes, seeing not alone 
them, 
prayed tl 


was a 
But was too strong himself to be 
strength ; 


and, oh! when 


beyond how 


ht 


ineet him safely on the eter- 


but heaven he 


guide him through 


them, 


they mig 


atl 
this world, and 
nal shore 

things which his father 
halt 
him, and 


For now all the 
understood 
that pas- 


»y for perfect union here and 


had sometimes said 


then—« 


ONLY 


aime back Upon 


sionate craviul 


hereafter, which constitutes the only perfect 


1 
love, sel 
‘I hey 


and yet he al 


zed upon every fibre of his being. 
were both so young—so very young! 
ready dared to look to the time 
old, when all the de- 
faded away. 
still, and want hei 
of 
her, when he 
nay, heaven it- 


But all 


when they should be 
lights of 
But 


still. 


should have 


hei 


youth 
he would love 
He 
being when he did not want 
to feel that 


would be « mpty without her. 


could imagine no condition 


ceased earth 
self 
this while ] 
And she? 
Close as their companionship had become, 


1¢ had not spoken a word. 


it was still an absolutely mute companion- 
ship. went on her way, as calm and 
moon-like as ever, doing her daily duties, 


} 
sne 


which seemed endless, without reference to 
him at all. With her teaching, her house- 


keeping, her ceaseless charge of her mother, 


| spice of humor 


she was always active, always busy, in a 


way that to Roderick, accustomed to liv, 


among women who wasted half their da 
in weary, luxurious idleness, appeared some 


1] 


¢ marvel 
a How 
to do so much ?” he said once to the mother. 
watching her child 
} 


thin Lous. 


is it that mademoiselle 


hnas time 
not the only 
at and many another day. 
not tind 
poor people are 


‘She does 


We 


and I hope she will not unlearn 


Time, monsieur, shi 
makes it. 
learn this; 


it, even when she is a rich woman.” 


obliged te 


Roderick smiled and said no more. H 
had not explained very much of business 
affairs, being, indeed, waiting anxiously till 
he could get an answer from his lawyer as 
to the possibility of transferring Miss Jai 
dine’s property to her Swiss relations with 
out the latter’s suspecting that they had 
not inherited it direct. Until then, he per 
suaded himself, and wrote to persuade his 
mother, though in the wariest and briefest 
terms, that it was his “duty” to remain at 
Neuchatel. 

He likewise argued that it was far too 
late in the year for travelling or sight-see- 
ing, and it was only 
Jardine one day represented to him, with a 
real Scotch humor, whic] 
flashed out in*her—how igno- 
minious it would be to go back home with 
out ever having seen Mont Blane, that he 
planned a day at Lausanne—a whole day 
if his kind cousins would accompany him 
and take care of him. 

“And I will take care of madame yow 
mother,” he tenderly. “She shall 
travel with every possible luxury that she 
will let me provide. Indeed,’ he added, 
smiling, “I assure you I can afford it. 1 
at least, as rich -as mademoiselle 
ma cousine will be presently if she chooses 
to take possession of Blackhall.” 

So it was arranged for the first fine day, 
which turned out to be one of those heav- 
enly days which come even in November 
transmuting the whole world into a beauty 
sweeter even than that of summer. As they 
sat in the railway carriage, they three alone 
together (Roderick had provided for that 
and every other possible luxury and com- 
fort with a carefulness deliciously sweet 
and new), he and the mother talked togeth- 
er, and Silence looked out of the window, 
absorbed in the delight of her rare holiday. 
It was not a very pretty country, the level 
region, half pasture, half vineyards, round 
the head of the lake, but she watched it 
with eyes that seemed to enjoy every thing 
sv intensely that she never noticed the eyes 


when Mademoiselle 


sometimes 


said, 


am, as 


| of the two who were watching her. 


Suddenly these met—the mother’s and 
the lover’s. Roderick started and blushed 
painfully. 

‘T am glad it is such a fine day,” said he, 
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“We might not have had an- 


other, and as soon as my sister’s marriage 


hurriedly. 
dav is fixed, I shall have to think of retu 

g home.” 

Madame Jardine revarded him with sud- 
Yes, certain 


yes, monsieur ought to be going home. 


nsharp inquiry. ‘“ Home? 


fe will probably not revisit Switzerland 
for some time ?” 
All the blood left the young man’s face; 
could keep up the sham of conversation 


no longer. 


\ (y TTT 
deuathale y Mie 
TWh teat i t i i 
Nai l 
1 ' 


Ss 
eae noe 


AND THE MOTHER TALKED TOGETHER, AND SILENCE LOOKED OUT OF 


“ Do you wish me not to return, madame ? 
Do you dislike me 


>? =Does she dislike me ?” 


The words were said in the lowest whis- 


dine’s trembled violently, till it was con- 
scious of a feeble pressure, while a faint 
smile brightened the kind, worn face. 

“* Madame,” he said, still in a whisper, “if 


1 am alive I will return, and speedily. You | 


must surely have understood that by this 
time.” 

She looked him full in the eyes—an eager, 
questioning, almost pathetic, look. 
you are good and true 
am satistied.” 

This was all, for immediately afte 


I feel sure of i 


| leaf by leaf, like a rose in sunshine. 
per, and the hand he laid on Madame Jar- | 


Silence turned round, making some inno- 


cent, unconscious remark about their jour- 
ney. But fixed in Roderick’s mind, with a 
thankfulness that afterward became almost 
words—what he had 

mother, and what the mother 
had answered. 


awe, were those few 


She searce ] sp y%ke another word, being 
tired, and owning it, which was rare; for she 
was the most patient and uncomplaining ot 
invalids. She left the other two to talk to- 


nd so Silence, forced out of her 


THE WINDOW.” 


shyness, if indeed it was shyness, and not 
a reticent maidenly repose, began to unfold, 
To Rod- 
erick, dreaming so long of the ideal woman- 
hood which was to complete his manhood, 
and make that perfect oneness of married 
union which all hope for and so few find, it 
was truly like walking in a garden of roses. 

‘I am come into my garden, my sister, 
my spouse.” The sister of his soul, as well 


| as the spouse of his heart—there is a deep 


meaning in those words. He could believe 
it all when he looked into those dear eyes. 

There are many so-called loves quite sim- 
ple and comprehensible; passions, selfish 
ind sensuous; fancies, roused often by van- 


= 
ere 


nes 


i. 


i 
aa 
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reason it 

or not, if 

Why it 
nly one other, none 
as the : 
xl; whether it 


heth 


necessi 


ty of 


ng 


the 

died }0 
Rode ri¢ k 

was ha} y tel ly 

that th ere sense of her sitting be 

him, the 

filled 


even as he be 


DV 
| 
PY; 
side voice in his 


istied 


and with 


ear, rest, 
p his fane; then took in 
the pathetically ( ught) thirty 
forty ve 


a strange jul 
or 


1 


irs hen¢ ,wi ] ie Wi ( d and gray- 


headed, and her s rirlish face 


faded 


was 


as 


would be him- 


as her 
sh 


self and she hers ¢ in the world 


that to him and dear. 

Poor young things. happy) in a bliss still 
tremulous and ! like the dawn befor 
daylight, ai which perhaps might only 
come ag light before the dark. 
Any n would have regarded them 
with a tenderness almost al to tears. 

“Ts it Lausan said 
and then blu blush, the 
first on her 
colorless Start, nay, 
might 
feet 
a longed-for 


old 


ne already Silence, 


VIN 


, , 
i@d, a 


id scarlet 
Roderick had 
face. It 
tremble, 

suddenly he 


ever seen ealin, 
him 
young king 
aring at the door 


made 
even on 
the 
the messengers who bring 


crown, which, when it 


him 
comes, is almost 
afi iid to wear. 

But it was Lausanne railway 
must rouse himself. The 
to an end; the practical world began. 
An hour afterward he 
the house of a 


where she was 


he 


world wa 


station 
dream 
come 
had safely located 
friend of Ma- 
thankful to 
hospitable meal, and 

and 


} } 
remarked that the 


uneasily shy 
certainly 


y to climb 


his charges at 
dame Jardine’s, 
rest, had shared the 
was 


lingering about, 


strange, wher 


i 


lat, a 


him 


ittle bovs, sons of the 


no to show 


one 
the w vy except tw ] 


and § 
A sudden ii 
termined t¢ 


house, 
,as of a man who is de- 
his way, conquered Rod 


erick’s diffide: 


of | 


ll travellers 


finest views in Switzer- | 


“ Madame, will trust he 
It is not Swiss fashion, I know, but 
land J be thought good 
enough to deserve the 


would 


you with me 


lll hing 


knig 


should it 


( harg¢ 


far 


of any tau 
damsel, if she 


Mademoiselle 


sO condescend 


, mia cousine ?” 


up, 


mother ¢ 


Silence l 


looked looked 


The 
the tv 
unother’s company. 
“The good God makes it, not I,”1 
she to herself. ‘‘ My daughter 
and Henri, will show l 


English cousih. 


down, an 
penetrat 


VO, 80 innocently happy il 


ast a 


ce at 


uttered 
, you, Adolphe, 
the view to our dear 


ll acknowk da 


He wi 

ely a » ha ifn] siel 
is Scarcely a more be autilui sight 
in this 


He 
climbed 


world.” 

did acknowledge 
the hill 
ierrily with a school-boy at 
the lake 

with i girdle 
t Blane to the 
him 


it, 

alone 
bie 

whol 


when, 
steep for Silence 
mounted n 
hand—he saw 
to Montrenx 
mountains, from Mon 


either from 
ot 


PP 
DeTHESE 


Geneva 


Alps, spread before like a picture, as 
still and as clear. 


All 


ping away to some frolic or other, t 


stood and gazed, 


group was reduced to two. Neithe spoke 


for ever so long merely stood together. 


He could barely see he profile ; she Was as 
absorbed as she had been that day at Berne. 
If she felt she was not 
there, rate 
There was no restlessness, 


tract notice. 


alone, felt who was 
not show it. 

wish to at- 
Nothing but supreme content 


at any she did 


no 
was 


in the sweet firm mouth and earnest, 


out-looking eyes. If she were capable of 
love, it was a love so self-controlled, so en- 
tirely free alike from the delirium and the 
selfishness of passion, that the man who 
won it might well esteem himself as happy 
as the mythical Endymion, or Acis, or Numa 
Pompilius—Roderick thought of them all. 
Every man’s first love is or ought to be a 
sort of goddess, something half divine; but 
it seemed to him he could better understand 
heaven when he looked into this girl’s eyes. 


| As he did at last. 


Then she spoke. 

‘Is this as beautiful as you expected, mon 
cousin ?” 

“Yes; almost as beautiful as that 
from Berne. Do you remember it 


I first saw you? 


view 
the day 
which seems years ago.” 

She bent her head in acquiescence, but 
said nothing. For him, he could not speak; 
a great awe was over him, even amidst th« 
rapturous delight. 

“Look,” she said at 
ward. 

Suddenly, through the gray, cloudy sky, 
the sun broke out, poured down a torrent 
of light, like a cataract of molten gold, into 
the lake, then spanned it with a 
rays from shore to shore. 

“Oh, how lovely!” cried Roderick, and 

of them, shading their eyes from the 


last, pointing west- 


bi idge of 


both 
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lazzling glory, stood watching it, till the de- 
| 


scending sun, suddenly touching the 


of 


verge 


the mist, plunged i 
“Ts all ended ?” 
‘Not quite a 
* And through 
had fallen 


mountains, lake, and sky, 


nto it and disappeared. 
said Silence: “ wait 


he 
the 


iih- 
} 


more. deat Like 


W instantaneous 


he 


+ Bi 
pee. 


yhness Vinien 


upon per 
vonderful change. 

, and touching him 
it thrilled 
pointed to 


st possible touch, yet 
through every fibre of his being 
the mountains nearest the sunset. 
What a sight! Slowly a faint color, like 
a blush, crept over the “ 
leepening more and more as it spread from 


ot 


snows, 


everlasting 
summit to summit along the 
Alps. 

ad if 


from peak to peak with 


‘range 


looks as an angel 


were stepping 
a basket of roses.” 
beneath 
not like 
the like 

Please 


“Yes,” Roderick answered, also 


his breath; ‘only their color 


is 


earthly roses. We shall never see 


till 


God, we 


again we see it in paradise. 
may !” 

As he said the we, deliberately, markedly, 
intentionally, he saw a faint trembling in the 
sweet mouth, firmly closed though it was; 
and coming a little closer he took hold 
of her hand, 
lation, 


than 


not 
but of her dress. Like a reve- 
which some will no more believe in 
a blind man could believe in that won- 
drous sight these two, there e¢ 
into him into both 
pure and perfect love, 
f one man for one woman, which, if both 
have strength to accept and be true to its 


before 


ps 


yet 


ame 


perha the love, the 


one passionate 


blessedne 
itself 
standing 


‘ss, makes all life a joy, and death 
fear. For even then, 
beside her, with the mer 
touch of her garments and the stirring of 
her hair giving him a rapture indescriba- 
ble, Roderick could think of death, of his 
ywwn dead. Strangely enough, the first words 


he 


ho longer a 


1 
close 


said were: 
“Oh, if my 


this sight !” 


father could but have seen 
“Perhaps he does see it, and mine too. | 
[They were friends when they were young.” 
“Yes. Andwe? We must be friends all 
our lives.” 
— I hope so.” 
“Friend” was the only word he dared to 
wiser 


Say a 


word than he was aware of; 
for friends but 
lovers who are 1 
be both. 


The “ 


cold, 


may be lovers some day; 


10t friends will soon cease to 


colorization” slowly faded, and that 
ray, which 
suddenly after sunset here began to creep 


lake 


deathly shade comes so 


over sky and » and mountains, even over 
Silence’s face, till there came into those far- 
away eyes of hers an expression—Roderick 
could it that of an angel 
standing by a sealed grave, but looking up- 
ward still, waiting for the resurrection day. 


have imagined 


| them safe, but scarcely 


| perience to his young healthy nature ; 


| sleey 
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Love, like death, has its euthanasia 
to ge the 


immortal, 


mo 


be 


ich, 


from some great height of joy or woe, we 


ments which brid ] 


tween 


seem gulf 
+ ] ] } 
mortal and 


rin w 
see our whole life spread out, before us and 
behind. But soon we drop from this high 
mountain into the commonplace valley of 
daily existence, and trudge al quiet as 
heretofore. 

A after, Roderick 


Silence down the hill, 


sli 


few minutes followed 


which she descended 


as she 


had mounted, with a boy on either 


hand, and all went back to tea—that simple 


iich he had long since begun to 


l 
Swiss tea wl 


prefer to the grandest of Richerden dinners 
Very pleasant it was, but quite common- 
place, with Silence cutting bread and but 
ter for the boys, who « vidently adored her 


with all their school-boy hearts, or waiting 
y the 


sofa, saying only she was “ very tired,” and 


sedulousl on her mother, who lay on 
smiling still, but plainly more ailing than 
usual. 

Dull too, to a certain extent, was the jour 
ney home, for Silence had neither eyes, ears, 
nor thoughts for any hei 


mother; and Roderick, in the reaction after 


creature except 


strong suppressed feeling, half fancied him 
self dé corner, he 
scarcely spoke to either, but soothed him 


trop. Shrinking into a 
self by taking the tenderest silent care « 
both mother and daughter till he deposited 
them at their own door. 

That kindly “ Bon soir!’—* Au revoir!” 
just the ordinary adieu which had taken 
place at that door so many times; this time 
it was almost briefer than usual, for he saw 
Silence was glad to get her mother home ; 
and he too was not sorry to rush away, 
afraid lest the strong self-repression of the 
last few hours might give way and betray 
him by some unguarded look or tone. So 
hurried the stairs, having seen 
looked at either, 
searcely even answered Madame Jardine’s 
gentle “Au revoir!” 

“Au How 
afterward! 

He scarcely slept all night 


he down 


revoir !” strange it all felt 


a new ex- 


or, 
ing, woke fancying he was falling down 


| precipices, or Silence was failing, and he was 


leaping in after her—all those vague trou- 
bles in which dreams carry out the promi- 
nent idea of the day. He rose gladly, but 
only to vexation : from his 
mother, but one from the family lawyer, say 
ing Mrs. Jardine had been consulting with 
him, and that she altogether objected to her 


rose no letter 


son’s denuding himself of his patrimony, the 


only absolute property he 
giving it to unknown foreign 
might “make ducks and drakes of it” in no 


time. 


possessed, and 


1 cousins, who 


Spite of his annoyance, Roderick could 
The idea of Silence and 


not help laughing. 








LONTHLY 


CENDED AS SHE 


her m 


bringing to 


other extravagant 
the Jardine 


He had not 


spendthrifts, 
ruil 
al. 


Ww 


been lucid 


LO On. 
enough, an 

what? If he told his mothei 
truth, that he had deliberately made up his 
mind, and if 


in his love, to bring her home 


the whole 


meant, by God’s blessing he 


was fortunate 


as a daughter-in-law this portionless Swiss 


a 


inheritance, | 


d must write again and explain | 


MAGAZINE. 


HAD MOUNTED, WITH A BOY ON EITHER U 


girl—probably 
law she would 


the very last daughter-in- 
have expected or desired 
how would she take it? What would hap- 
pen? 
In this serious business light he had nev- 
er before regarded the question ; and though 
it perplexed him, it gave him also a delicious 
sense of reality. His nebulous passion was 
resolving itself into the clear, steady glow 
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if a fixed love—a love meant to end in those 
olemn duties of married life which all good 
born for, and good women too, and 
yhich neither sex can shirk or set aside, o1 
by any sad fate lose, without involving a 


certain incompleteness in character and des- 


‘Yes, I must write again to my mother,” 
ie said to himself, and even took up pen 
und paper. But how to write ? That ten- 
ler confidence, from babyhood to manhood, 
vhich sometimes exists between mother and 
on, had never existed here. “She would 
10ot understand.” And the pen fell, and the 
mind drifted off into airy dreams. At last 
he concluded that to tell his mother all 
ibout his future wife, whom he had neve1 
yet, by word or sign, asked to be his wife, 
und who might never love him after all, 
would be an unwise, even an indelicate, 
thing. A girl’s sensitive pride might well 
revolt at his having taken it for grante:l he 
had but to ask and to have. 


‘TI, who, if she 
only knew it, am not worthy to tie her shoe- 
string. I,so lazy, so thoughtless, so full of 
myself; while she—she never thinks of her- | 
self from morning till night. Ob, my dar- 
ling! my darling!” 

And midst all his insane adoration of his 
goddess there came into the young man’s 
heart a rift of true manly tenderness—the | 
taking care of a woman, the making of her | 
not only his angel, but his “ darling.” 

“T must go and see her, just to find out if 
she is not overtired or overanxious about 
her mother.” And glad of this or any other 
excuse that brought him to the sweet pres- 
ence, Which was becoming as necessary to 
him as daily food, he sallied out, threading 
delightedly the muddy streets, and leaping 
two steps at once up the familiar stairs. 

Half way he met the three Demoiselles | 


Reynier, who told him that Madame Jardine | 


was “au lit,” 
And a slight smile which he fancied he saw 
on their faces at his evident disappointment 
made the young man decide on turning back 
with them at once, and making himself as 
agreeable as possible to these pleasant young 
ladies all the way home. 

He was not conceited, young Roderick 
Jardine. Whatever his faults were, the pet- 
ty vanity of liking to have his name coupled 
with that of some “nice girl” had never 
been one of them. Now, more than ever, 
was he to the last degree sensitive on this 
head. That her friends should smile or 
joke, or guess in the smallest way that Si- 
lence was dear to him, till he had told her 
himself how dear she was—the thing was 
horrible and unendurable! 

With a self-control that did him credit 
for his young cheek changed and his heart 





he car- 
ried on gay badinage with these gay Swiss 
girls, telling them, quite unconcernedly, the 


beat like a woman’s all the while 
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and Silence “trés occupée.” | 








whole story of yesterday, and answerit 





yy as 
frankly as possible their questions about his 
sister’s marriage, and his much-to-be-re 
eretted but quite inevitable departure home 
till they went in-doors, satisfied that he had 


no matrimonial intentions of his own what 





ever: these Engl 
He was peculiar, even among Englishmen 
When he quitted these fair maidens, having 


thrown as much dust in their eyes as con 





science and truth permitted, he wandered 
about the little town, restless as a man who 
has picked up a diamond he can nei 
ther wear nor show, which he dreads any 
one’s seeing, and vet feels as if every body 


must know of the 
With all its remaini: ncertainty he was 


treasure he roudly hides 


wildly happy in his seer His fate was in 
his own hands—a man’s fate in love always 
is, as no woman’s ever can be. He could 


speak, he could woo, he could plead, with the 
passionate resolve that continually works 
out its ownends. ‘“ Love meor love me not, 
I love you, and I shall love you forever.” 
And he felt in himself all the strength of a 
man who loves, not himself, but the wom 
an who has become to him a nobler and 


| dearer self, for whom even the desire of pos 


session fades before the ideal worship of th 
ideal woman. That mean but too commot 
thought, 
“Rs be not for m 
What | fair 8 


never entered this young fellow’s mind 


h 
She was herself; he was himself; and what- 
ever happene d to either, he could not choose 
but love her, and love her to the end. 

I do not say this kind of love is to be 
found every day or in every man; but it is 


possible to some men, and it is the only 


|form of the passion that was possible to 


Roderick Jardine. 

And it was a passion, not a mere senti 
mental fancy. He had written poetry in 
his time, but he wrote none now. In his 
walks up and down—from shes 
he walked nearly all day long 


r restlessness 

he avoided 
the street where she lived, lest any body 
might notice him; and his mind kept run- 
ning continually, not upon dreams, but 
practicalities—things he had never taken 
any heed of before. What was the exact 
amount of his own independent income ; 
where should he live; and also, supposing he 
could not reconcile his mother to this plan 
of divesting himself of Miss Jardine’s money 
before marriage, in what way could he best 
do it afterward? For the natural instinet 


of a generous man—to give his wife every 





thing, to shelter her from all possible injury 
or wrong had come, in all its passionate 
intensity, into Roderick’s heart, sweeping 
away selfish ores d, ple asure-lovin folly 

all the little demons that are so prone to 
He had none. 


There was not a corner of his being which 


enter into ¢ mpty ¢ hambers. 
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not 
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not love; 
forever. 
what- 
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with 
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} 


be triends 


uttered 
in the 
for 
still, somehow, a 
In 


grows Over 


1OVCS him. 
rust 
both, it these two 
they had 


Bey ond the nat- 


but 
mere OV an irl, as it were nei- 


ther dec ulses. 
king the question, on the 
future 


was not 


ends the whol 


Roderick 


writing to his mother, as 
ite, dete rmining to pay her 
ect of telling her his in- 
made the offer of mar- 

tly explained that he had no 


lademoiselle Jardine’s answer 
would be; id he begged her to keep his se- 
eret entirely to herself until he could send 
her word of the result. 


business-like let- 
ing entirely for granted that 


and very 
his mot] 
in his happiness; and yet a lurking fear 
would come. 
it only she’ 
now—‘‘had more style; if she dressed bet- 
would Say 
himself, with a return of that fraternal cyn- 
icism to which he had been liable, but which 


forgotten since he 


ter,as the girls 


; 
he had almost 
} + } 
Neuchatel 
nocent eyes 


“Oh, m) 


came 


They rose up before him now. 
darling—made of every creature’s 
best—forgive !” 

And the ties of blood, which do not neces- 
] 


sarily include sympathy, seemed slender and 


poor compared to those of what philosophers 
ll“ el which the lover finds, 


in his mistress ; 


elective affinity,” 
ks he has found, 


which, if he does not 
wife, 
hard. 


‘So the 


afterward find in his 


God help him! for it makes life very 


1@1 
i 


thus far,” said Rod- 


as he posted the letter, and 


deed is done 


k to himself 


her loved him well enough to rejoice | 


to | 
since he saw those heavenly, in- 


and | 


then braced his courage for the 


For he judged rightly : no English wooing. 
trusting to sweet chance and the impulse 
of the moment, would do here. He 
speak to the mother first. Until he 
her approval he could never be to Silen¢ 


more 


Lust 
Wol 
( 
, ostensibly, than a common acquai 
ance, 

Trying, but inevitable. 
giving the 
to recover from her f: 


So that very even 
ing gentle invalid a whole day 
atigue—he determined 
to present himself, and ask formally of Ma 
dame Jardine permission to woo her daugh 
ter. Perhaps he might then be 
tell Silence himself all she was to him. 

when she understood it all—the first 

eye to eye; the first kiss, mouth to mouth; 
the open, mutual recognition of a love that 
was to last them through life, and go wit} 
them, please God, into the life eternal—at 
the bare thought of such bliss the 

man felt almost dizzy. 

He half staggered 

last stood quite still at 
corner 


} , 
allowed if 


as he walked, and 

the solitary stre 
the street he knew so well—to com 
mand himself before he attempted to mount 
the stair. Though it was still early, al 

the quiet darkness of a mild No 
vember night, with the stars shining over 

head. Roderick looked up at them, trying 
to gain a little quietness too. 


was dark 


So standing, he scarcely noticed a gentle 
man, almost as self-absorbed as himself, till 
they ran right against one another. 

“ Pardon, monsieur,” said the kindly voic« 
of M. le Professeur Reynier. ‘“ What, Mon 
sieur Jardine How fortu 
nate! Iwas just coming to pay you a littl 
visit.” 


can it be you? 


Roderick muttered some civil answer, but 
did not offer to turn back. Indeed, he had 


|come to that point when he felt he could 


not turn back—could not defer his bliss, 01 
fate, another hour for any mortal creature. 
“T—another time I shall be most happy. 


| Now—I have an engagement.” 
the one she in the world | 


“Pardon again,” said the gentle old man, 


| touching the arm of the younger one; “ but 
)’ thought he to} 


-were you going there?” He pointed up 
the stair which he had just descended. “ In- 
deed, you must not go.” 

“Why not?” said Roderick, angrily ; then 
recollecting himself, added, with a careful 
indifference: “ Your daughters told me Ma- 
dame Jardine was not well; I was going to 
inquire for her.” 

“Mon Dieu!” cried Monsieur Reynier, 
clasping his hands with a gesture which 
we unemotional islanders would smile at as 
‘so un-English.” “ Mon Dieu !—then mon 
sieur does not know ?” 

“Know what? 

“She is dead 


“ She—who ?” 


she died this morning.” 


“Madame Jardine, alas! It was quite 
sudden—there was nobody beside her but 
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daughter. Quit 


her peacetul, 
mut any suffering; and the doctor 
one for it 
He Only though 
thankfulness for that. Poor Mademoisell 
nee! Madame Reynier is th her 
1e, or my girls, will 


d much day, was dist 


. - 
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Sile now 


» interment.” 


Here the old man fairly 
mut his pocket-handkerchiet 


honest eves. 


tterly stunned. 


Roderick w1 


the silent lish way no 
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‘] know monsiew 
hut I 


end’s widow 


My old 
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ise. Indeed, I sa 
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I think 


any 
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More 
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Roderick 


minutes ago.” 
The 


seemed 


stood absolutely silent. 
stream of gentle 


into 


, querulous Frencl 


to run his prain and out again, leaving 


ho 


distinct impression there. It 
bright 


had been 
to 
the little town, and the Reynier family were 
up im it all. 


upon this pleasantness outside, this 


such a dreain-life 


since he came 
mixed It seemed impossible 
that 
inner passion just coming to its climax, its 
struggle of hope and fear, could fall the 
paralyzing hand of Death. 

“Tt can’t be true—it 
said, in English, putting 
head. 

‘Monsieur is very much shocked, I see, 
ind 


true,” he 
hand to his 


can’t be 
his 


no wonder. I, too, can scarcely com- 
But 


good God. 


prehend or believe it. we must 
He 
take care of her, as she said, poor child, even 
though she is left an orphan, without any 
dot, without the world. But I 
will not detain monsieur any longer. Bon 
soir. Au revoir.” 

The very words she had said to him in 
her brief adieux, t the 
the now 
‘beyond the sun.” 


ull in the hands of the will 


a penny in 


be tore on 


stair-head sweet soul who was 
noderick’s heart gave 
way, with a great sob, like a child’s. 

And then he choked it down and turned 
away. To no human being would he be- 
tray himself. ? 

“Monsieur,” and he drew the old man’s 
arm through his with a 
“vou will allow me to accompany you home. 
Then perhaps I may be honored by hearing 
a little more—perhaps assisting you in the 


arrangements you will have to make. Re 


not now. 


tender courtesy, 


} 
18ave | 


jland has managed to wrest from het 


WORK 


member, I am a relative 


r I believe, the 
left 


to Mademo 


irest relative now 
Jardine.” 
“ Yes, yes, yes; I am very vrateful. 


not but 


too, poo! child, sl} can 
grateful also, for monsieur’s goodness. 
us go.” 


So they went together—the old man tall 


volubly and cordially, the 


little 


younger o1 


more than monosylla 


ady empty streets of 


THE 


D' 


which must 
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have arrested the 


of every one who tries to 


what 


kee p advised of 
rhere 


md ones 


is going on around him. used 
to be an occasional boat-rac« 
while a notabl 
For 


thing athletic ever crept into the daily 


ina 
and that was 


about all. veekstogether! 
There was a notion in 
an athlete must 
fighter, and ne 
ith 


many quarter 


. 4} 1) 
SOMetvhniIng IKe a 
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son 

associate \ Che idea that a mai 

e at once 

and athletic had never 
the public mind. Graduall 


norance vegan 


could | scholarsh P 


noted for bot] 
prowess dawnet 
upon 
to give way. 
boat-races, both amateur and profes 
Weston’s walks to Washington and (¢ 
the introduction of field athleties 
the giving way of the 
duel between Harvard and Yale 


a great 


vO; 
at the col- 
leges: old boating 
in favor of 
meeting, where in one yeal 


as thirteen 


as many 
representative 8 


oared crews 
, as 
leges took part; 
the opening of Creedmoor and other rifle 
ranges, and then international rifle matech- 
es; ball matches without number; lacrosse, 


from as many different col] 


polo, rackets, foot-ball fights under the Rug- 


by rules; summer and winter field-meet- 


and influential athletic clubs; 


ings of large : 
and, latest of all, a fondness for every kind 
of walking, utterly useless 
kinds, amounting to little short of a craze 

these have all combined to familiarize the 
public with the more interesting side of 
athletics, and to both fill column after col- 
umn of the daily papers, and to support 
weeklies devoted entire ly to deseribin 


including som«¢ 


g the 
progress in these various pastimes, and what 
is promised for the immediate o1 
tant future. Instead of 


the privilege of 


more dis- 
England’s longe1 
sole 


having furnishing 


| champions in these various lines, our own 


that 
honor, at least for a time, in the more impor- 
tant 
rifle - shooting, 


cricket. 


ones, notably in 
and pract cally 
Where a few years ago an athletic 


, rowing, and 


walkir hy 


aimost In 


meeting was a tame affair, the number of 


competitors alone now often reaches several 
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equivalent of a 
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who ( 
pound 
barrel of 
er his head with one hand, 
New York, lifts upward of 
wrestling matches are com 
an ones sometimes last all 
restles successfully with a 

il sparrers from New York, 

I ‘t in friendly 
knocking each other sense- 
he cruel cestus, but merely 
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d gloves: 


oF and burly police- 

regimental teams face men 
ilities in the arduous tug of 
rt, in there has 


widely in- 


all directions 
progress, and very 
terest. 

do this intense activity and se- 
wcted effort affect the various 
on? Do they work bene- 
if both, then does the 


the latter that 


tel 
And 
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stantly coming up, perhaps 
the athletes them- 
ir parents and friends, and the 

re thoughtful generally. It 
questioned that. in many quar- 


among 


liaet 
b aist 


rust of these contests, a 


irred on by the keen excitement 


le and the applause of the as- | 


ands, the 
ye of h 


ir, and 


lay, 


that the splendid devel- 
nent of to-¢ 
life, 
if not at once, at least a few years later, 
prove to have been acquired at 
ss of vital strength, and will le him, 
of hale and sound and tough, ei- 
Ith plainly impaired or per- 
broken down, and that at 
vhen he should be in his prime. 
s this distrust based wholly on con- 
To-day read of reat 
s might and sweep- 


V ive 


1eAa 
leg 


ntirely 


a 


we 
in hi 


1im in the prize-ring or on 


some ¢g 


ron we hear that this same | 


\ few years ago, for exam- 
g¢ with the praises of the 
famed Be Boy. A handsome and 
nd specimen of physical manhood, glory- 

n his strength, and full of pluck and 


ral 


hiCla 


these | 


These and questions like | 


youth will overdo, | 
is vital organs more than | 


instead of staying by him | 
and insuring him a ripe old age, | 


a positive 


daring, he faced the best men his COounTry 
could produce, and proved himself a rood 


he lk He the Atlantic 


the foremost Europe, and 


as voked. crossed 


met fighter in 


atter a bloody and terrible combat, in which 
broke 


he 


his adversary’s right 


times knocked le 


arm, anc 
him clean off h 
was «ce prived of the coveted ener 
And vet 
but a few years later, both he and his sturd 
antagonist died, before either of them had 
out half his Tom Hyer, the 
greatest of Heenan’s predecessors, 
kee” Sullivan, “Country” M‘Cleister, “ 
Poole, John Morrissey 


fourteen 
feet, he 
don which he had so plainly won. 


lived days. 
an 
sill” 
about every great 
fighter this country ever saw, Save one, has 
failed to reach sixty years of age, and most 
of them even fifty. 

And among the oarsmen, Hamill, a man 
of tremendous depth and power, for years 
the champion sculler of the country, and 
the first to cross the ocean and try conclu 
sions with the British on their own waters; 
Walter Brown, one of the most muscular 
and vigorous scullers who ever donned a 
jersey, who won the championship 
from Hamill, and also defeated a famous 
former holder of it, “ Josh’ Ward; Ren- 
forth, the greatest oarsman England eve1 
produced: these men were all at the zenith 
of their fame a dozen years ago, 
though none of them were thirty, yet to- 
day they have been for several years dead. 
Occasionally, too, some college oarsman fa- 
mous for his strength drops off with con- 
sumption. 


away 


scarce 


Science also sounds her note of warning. 
Dr. Richardson, in his recent book on the 
Diseases of Modern Life, in speaking of boat- 
“T can searcely overrate the 
dangers of these fierce competitive exercises 
which the world in general seems deter 
mined to applaud. The state of perfection 
arrived at is at best artificial, and sustain 
able for but a brief period. The mode of 
life necessary for perfe ction is itself incom- 
| patible, beyond a limited time, with the or- 
dinary necessities and requirements of life, 
and when the artificial system ceases,......the 
|involuntary muscles, the heart especially, 
|remain in strength out of all due propor- 
|tion greater than the rest of the active 
| moving parts of the organism......By skill- 

ful training it is quite true that men may 
be and are brought to a fine external stand- 
| ard, but the external development is so com- 
monly the covering of an internal and fatal 
evil, that I venture to affirm there is not in 
England a trained professional athlete of 
| the age of thirty-five who has been ten years 
at his calling who is not disabled.” 
| Masters of fiction also take up the strain, 
j}and the way some burly but stale Geoffrey 
| Delamaine went all to pieces in a four-mile 
| foot-race is depicted in glowing colors. 
These things certainly make it look as if 


racing says: 
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here was good ground to distrust these 
severe athletics, and seem to make it high 
y probable that instead of these exercises 
engthe ning one ’s days, they tend to shorten 
them. jut was it their athletic perform 
unces and highly trained physique which 
thus sent these men to a premature grave 

Let us look at the facts a littl The obit 
lary notices of Heenan state that he died 
ft consumption, and that this disorder was 
doubtless greatly accelerated by injuries he 
had received on an English railway, and for 
which he had recovered heavy damages 
Hyer, dying at forty-eight, had led a very 
rregular life; the bar-room he kept two 
doors from the Bowery Theatre, in New 
sort of companions which 


York, and the 
that business and his fame naturally brought 
into contact with him, being said by those 
who knew him to have been enough to kill 
iny man. The bullet-hole the Vigilants 
found in Sullivan’s right arm when the life- 
blood had all oozed away, and the bullet 
that remained in Poole’s heart for two whole 
weeks before his death—these were certain- 
ly sufficient to point out what brought death 
to these two. A complication of disorders 
took away Morrissey, against which his great 
physique and tremendous power of will made 
In Walter Brown’s “ effort 
to save” his “floating boat-house from the 


a long resistauce. 


tlood, he caught a severe cold, which result- 
edin his death. The medical attendants at- 
tributed his illness to an enlargement of the 
spleen, with dropsy, but a post-mortem exami 
nation made showed that the cause of death 
had been [no heart or lung trouble at all, 
but] a large tumor in the intestines.” At 
the final meeting, September 7, 1871, of the 
jury impanelled to inquire into the cause 
of Renforth’s sudden death (who had fallen 
backward in the boat, when but a mile and 
1 quarter from the start, in the race between 
his crew and the “ Paris” four on the Ken- 
, the verdict was that “he came 
o his death by congestion of the 


nebecasis 
t lungs, 
The result of the 
post-mortem examination showed that Ren- 


caused by overexertion. 


forth’s lungs were engorged with blood, and 
that his death was caused by overexertion, 
combined with great mental excitement. 
Dr. Jackson, of Boston, testified that no 
trace of poison could be found in the stom- 
ach of the deceased.” 

And if Dr. Richardson’s theory is correct, 
ind “there is not in England a trained pro- 
fessional athlete of the age of thirty-five 
who has been ten years at his calling who is 
not disabled,” then it must be impossible to 
lind one coming up to said requirements and 
who is not disabled. But is this the fact? 
rhere is a gentleman in England, the cap- 
tain of her most famous rowing club, who 
told the writer that he had rowed in up- 
ward of two hundred races; and yet at for- 
ty-two his countrymen saw fit to put him 


WORK. 925 


at the head of the four men whom they 


thought fittest to whip all comers in the 


amateur four-oared contests at the Centen 


nial, and the way he and the little fellow 
with him on the starboard side did thei 
work in those hot races, actually pulling the 
other side around on the home-burst, n 

it pretty clear to the spectators that if ¢ 

tain Gulston was disabled, he had a most 
remarkable way of showing it. Two years 
later he was still in the London four when 
the Sho-wae-cae-mettes tried to beat them 
at Henley, and one of the latter found the 
pace so hot that he went to pieces before 
the race was over, aid London won as she 
liked. 
the British prize-ring, and now well up in 
years, an earnest preacher of the Gospel, 
said to be still full of health and sturdy 
vigor, ean hardly be 


Bendigo, a stalwart ex-champion of 


“disabled.” “ Jem” 
Ward, who also fought his way to the top, 
and whipped some very tough men, com- 
mands, it is said, an excellent price for his 
paintings, and is reported to be hale and 
active, though nearly eighty. Captain Bar- 
clay, when a young man, walked his thou 
sand miles in a thousand hours, upward of 
£100,000 “changing hands” on the result 
and he lived to seventy-three. “ Jem” Mace 
seems to be about as far as possible from a 
‘disabled” man to-day; and he has two 
sous, the press said recently, in the ministry 
Andif Dr. Richardson will include Ameri 
ca as well as England, a few out of numerous 
well-known instances of athletes at it for 
far more than ten years may be added, who 
When 
England in 1871 sent her fastest profes 
sional crews to whip us on our own waters, 
* Hank” Ward, the stroke of the four broth 
ers who modestly essayed to face them, and 
who, according to the Newcastle (England 
Daily Chronicle, 


seem to be any thing but disabled. 


“won very cleverly by four 
lengths,” was a man forty-three years old, 
and shortly after became a grandfather ; 
and the way he handled his tleet ice-boat 
on the Hudson last winter suggests a sort of 
disability which most city men, for instance 
would like well to have. “ Josh” Ward, an- 
other of these veteran brothers, who was 
champion sculler of America nearly twenty 
years ago, and stroke of the famous Gersh 
Banker six at Worcester in 1860, has been 
almost constantly before the public, rowing 
also in the pair-oared race at the C 
nial Regatta. Twenty-six years ago a gen- 
tleman, now a busy New York merchant, 
rowed in the old Volante crew of Boston 
and their famous victory is even yet remem 
bered by the older boat clubs on the Charles ; 
yet last summer, on the Hudson, we saw him 


enten- 


rowing stroke of an eight in a lively and 
well-contested public race ; and as his crew 
shot in across the finish line, winning hand- 
somely, the tall form of stroke was swaying 


back and forth with a vigor and precision 


PF apn Ds aig ego Pa 


2 gee 


woe! 
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New York Athletic 


n, has for nearly twen 


the 
iv-ot 


ir tea 


weights, runner, 


I 
is lifter of heavy 


hammer-thrower, sculler, and oarsman, been 


prominently before the public, and he seems 


to be about removed from a disabled 


as far 
man almost as one couldbe. Norvin Taylor,a 
Vermonter, forty-eight years old, and looking 
it, has foot 


s him well says) for thirty years; 


been running races (so one who 
and 
last winter he astonished New-Yorkers 
by running, as the New York Sun said, *‘twen- 
in two hours twenty-three minutes, 


a pause, stimulus, evidences of fa- 


only 


ty mile 

without 
tigue, or 
his best,” 


perspiration—not even spurred to 
and this on the astounding diet 
tea! “Ned” 


famous “ Australian Kelly,” 


apple pie and Price, who 


vhipped tl 
whipped tl 
man \ ve 
fought 
nty-tw 
| 


Kil 


ars ago, 
Joe 
oO minutes to a dray 
of 


middle-aged 


in thirty-seven minutes, 
three and 
, says that he 
L prize-tighter 
ig death 
her caused or greatly hastened 


and Coburn hours 


twe 
nevel ew 


an instance 


dying whose 
was 

by violence 
] 


wa 


of the hg 


or dissipation ; that their appe- 


tites passions are worked up at the time 
ht to the highest pitch, and it is 

lifticult the event 
Yet he at forty-six 
of the successful criminal law- 
un New York city—says that he has not 
drank liquor in twenty-three years, and is 
s he certainly looks, a sturdy, deep- 
in fine health and 
promise of reaching ¢ 


tremely when is over 
to avoid gross excesses, 
most 


one 


yers 


to-day, a 


chested, powerful man, 


spirits, with every 
vigorous old age. 

But while Dr. 
an error in supposing the older athletes all 
disabled, there happens to be excellent evi- 
ithered with 
] 


tichardson has fallen into 


eare and labor 
two medical one in England, the 
here—which is very pertinent, and 
will aid in determining whether severe ath- 
letics and the high condition they demand 
are but the of indifferent if 
not actually crippled health in later life. 
Dr. John E. Morgan, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, in 1869, put himself into communica- 
tion with all the 294 men then living who 
had the Oxford and Cambridge 
University race, and with the of 
those who were dead, with a view to ascer- 
taining whether their training and exertion 
probably worked any permanent injury. 
Seventeen out of the number describe them- 


dence, hg creat 


by men 


other 


precursors 


rowed in 


friends 


selves, or were spoken of by their friends, 
as having suffered. Of these, one, his friends 
thought, had heart-complaint before he row- 
ed at all; another rowed in so many races 
for two years before the great contest that 
he went into the latter very stale, and short- 


consumptive at the time of the race.” 


ly after rheumatisin and abscesses in his left 
arm were followed by three months of sick 
ness, and the loss of pieces of the bone; 
third had rowed while suffering from an in 
flamed lung, which organ seems to have bee} 
permanently hurt. Five died of consump 
tion and one of heart-disease. Of these tiv: 
one, When rowing, was “a pale, sallow, wiry 
man, Who would often gasp painfully afte: 
great exertion, with a distressed and anxious 
look about the eye 3” a second “had always 
a delicate look;” a third had rowed whet 
“undeveloped, over six feet, thin and Spare id 
the family of a fourth “had all died of he 
reditary consumption at younger ages than 
his own;” and the fifth “ was k to be 
He 
vad “too ruddy 
Of the re 
maining eight, five seem to have overex 
erted the in the race,one of them 
fainting directly after it. The other thre 
suttered from the marked change from 
vere athletics to sedentary life, which sut 
fering, with two of them, largely disappear 
ed on returning to active out-of-door work 
Dr. Morgan furthe1 that the 
reports of the Registrar-General indicat 
rate 


nown 


who died of heart-disease | 


and hectic a look about him.” 


mselves 


Sé 


shows while 
of forty-six men out of every hundres 
of corresponding ages who died between the 
ages of twenty and sixty from disorders of 
the lungs and heart, of these 294 oarsm« 
only thirty-nine had died, so that the rat 
was only thirty instead of forty-six per cent 
Of the 150 in Harvard University 
crews which against Yale 
1852 and 1876 inclusive, Dr. E. H. Bradford 
of Boston, finds that there 
seven deaths known to have resulted from 


men 
rowed between 


have been but 
disease, one being from “intense neuralgia,” 
one from “ Bright’s disease,” and tive from 
consumption, while one of the 
known to have the latter disease. 


living is 
In fom 
out of these six cases of consumption the 
disease was known to be hereditary, while 
in the other two the lives were irregular. 
While many of these Oxford and Harvard 
men, after leaving the university, went into 
employments which were sedentary and 
confining, and in which the rate of mortality 
is generally found to be rather high;still a 


| most important thing to be borne in mind 


at these cases is that in both 


instances the men referred to were by no 


n looking 


means students of only average strength 
and vigor, but nearly always the most favor 
ed in these respects out of many hundred 
men. This must tend to weaken the valu 
of the evidence so adduced when the pu 
pose is to determine whether the training 
for and exertion of the race are liable to 
work permanent injury. That there 
men of such soundness and stamina as to 
stand these trials with impunity, few will 
deny. But had these been ex- 
tended, not to how the eight best men out 


researches 















THE 


f 2000 stood the strain, but as to the effect 


ll who took part in boat-racing 


na , it would 
vreatly enhance its value in the present in 
juiry. There are seratch races and “ serub” 


races and races among the “ torpids” where 





here are constantly men rowing who are 
either strong nor even half trained, who 
ret in as they are, no inatter whether their 
earts have been used to violent exertion 


r not, and pull away with might and main. 


‘ften, indeed almost always among these 


srews, there are young, half-grown, undevel- 
yped fellows who ought not to be allowed 


o race until years later, and not then un- 
ess well built up meanwhile. Dr. Morgan 


frankly confesses that he pities the man who 
would undertake to search out all these men 
who rowed, not in the ’Varsity eights, but 
Dr. Bradford 
ilso has not attempted it among those who 


in these under-crews, while 


had been in the under-crews at Harvard. 
In substance, then, the researches of these 
that the best 


the respective universities named have stood 


two gentlemen show men in 
the training and exertion of their chief race 

’ 
ll, and that a propor 
ion of them have died prematurely as of 
ir countrymen in 


large 


ve not quite so 


To main 
that all college rowing men may hope 
out 


all callings. 





o come as well, neither any where at- 


tempts. Indeed, Dr. Morgan says, freely, 
‘I should not think of denying that men 
vho are wanting in physical power or im- 
perfectly trained unfit to in 
such a contest as a hard boat-race, inasmuch 


are engage 
as they do not undertake the work on those 
onditions on which alone it can safely be 
sarried through.” 

If, then, Dr. Morgan simply shows that 
out of the several hundred students at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge who annually do a great 
deal of rowing, and very many of whom row 
in many races, the picked sixteen are none 
the worse for it, and fails to offer any evi- 


RISKS OF ATHLETIC WORK. 


| called 


dence as to the effect on the great majority | 


who do not succeed in getting into the Uni- 


versity crew, it will be necessary to look 


elsewhere to trace that effect and to draw | 


nferences Unfortunately 


from it. little 
proof of that effect on this large majority 
has been gathered, or is at all likely to be, 
that accurate conclusion as to them 
practically impossible to reach. 

This much, however, will scarcely be de- 
nied, namely, that in the Freshman and oth- 
er under-crews in our colleges, and in the 


so 1S 


very numerous under-crews of the two Eng- 
lish rowing universities, and also among 
young oarsmen in our many clubs outside 
of the colleges, there are frequently seen, to 
use Dr. Morgan’s own words, “men” 
often those who will not be 
three years more) “ who 


(and 
men for two or 
wanting 


are in 


physical power or imperfectly trained,” and | 


“are unfit to engage in such a contest as a 
hard boat-race, inasmuch as they do not un- 











dertake the se conditions on 
which alone it can safely be carried through.” 


Q] 


lim arms, corresponding legs, and inditter- 
ent chests often belong to youth of just as 
much spirit and pluck as fellows who are 


eut out for hard work. And once under the 





intluences which allure one into racing, the 
owners of this limited physical outht are 
very likely to yield, and to attempt work 


be 


Run a colt 


which they should 
den to touch. 


peremptorily forbid 


in a horse’s race, 
f 
Yet these grow- 


and he stands an excellent chance of never 


being heard of as a horse. 
loped young men are constant 
ly racing, and over just at 
as their seniors. Tliree miles, for instance, 
the university at 
Worcester miles 
the 
places. 
But e 
no student 


ing andundeve 


as distances 


gre 


was race-courst 
Saratoga, l 


and 
Freshman 


always 


and three 


was distance at the 


same 


ve conceding for a 


that 
arsman runs any risk of injury, 
Renforth? Here, of 


moment 


what about instead 





a 
raw boy, was a stalwart man trained care- 
fully for his races, accustomed always to 
heavy labor, and built for it, an “ ex-coal- 
whipper,” at his physic rime, and who 
after over and over proving his great 
strength and stay in a variety of feats, won 
the British championship at the seulls, and 
held it against all comers man whom 
many rate the greatest oarsman Englane 
has ever produe al. The vy il organs al 





ways held to be liable to dai from ove 
exertion are the heart and iu and the 
post-mortem showed his lungs to be engorged 
with blood, caused, as the physician said, 
by overexertion. He had not gone a great 
distance in the race. No word came of his 
not being in condition beforehand. The St. 
John crew had collared his, and their boat 


was showing to the 
on Renforth for a spurt 
but, instead of the old-fashioned it 
only came feebly, and he soon toppled over, 
and did not live long afterward. Whatever 


fore; Harry 
at 


Kelly had 
stroke 


sort, 


the fact was, it looks as if the verdict was 
correct, and that overexertion in a boat- 
race killed James Renforth. Is it probable 


that he would have died when he did had 
he only been standing still on the shore? 
And if it would kill a man 


uncommonly fit to stand the 


seemingly so 
strain he, 
can it be said to be an operation free from 
risk ? 


as 


re athleties 
which is free from the risks of him who row 
hard races 


And is there any form of seve 


? Who that saw, at one of the 
great athletic meetings in New York last 


winter, forty or fifty youth running in some 
one race, could fail to conclude, both from 
the looks and action of not a f them, 


’ 


few 


that they had no business in such a contest 
No depth of chest, no strength 
starting off at 


where, 


any 
a spurt which they plainly 
; ; 

Ih 


could weak 


hold, 


never and unsteady 
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as half | cipal thought and conversation are on som 
coming race or races and matters connectex 

iall therewith, and the frequent seeing one’s 
d exhausted. | name in the papers In the same connectior 
Dr. Morgan, | tend to increase one’s devotion to dry an: 
ypears through | not overattractive study? Will Dr. Moy 

side to sup- | gan’s remark apply only to English yout] 

he oars- | when he says, *‘ Indeed, the minds of ma 

the benefit of the doubt | young men in the present day seem to | 
oncedes that these fel- | alive to no other questions than those whic 


in physical power relate to the cultivation of their musck 


in such a contest as aj Can not the athletic work of many who ar 

hard boat ce,” and of course the same | fond of it justly be classed rather among 

would ay to a foot-race. Emerson’s “ playthings” and “ distractions” 

anot ffect of hard ra- | when he says: “ Every thing is good whic] 

preparation for|takes away our plaything and delusion 

the work, which may be | more, and drives us home to add one stroke 

noticed. Does or does not active | of faithful work. Friends, books, pictures, 

participation in these contests tend to make | lower duties, talents, flatteries, hopes—al 

one subordinate his business to his athlet- | are distractions which cause oscillations 

ics? We would like to hear on this point | our giddy balloon, and make a good 
the testimon a hundred business men | and a’straight course impossible.” 

who had athletes in their employ. During What risks, then, does the youth run who 

racing season are the minds of the latter | puts in two, three, or more years at severt 


Pose 


mainly th business, or on the contest ; athletics, frequently, either when practicing 
in which they are interested? Does that |“ on time” or in his various races, doing his 
nterest seriou interfere with the duties | very utmost, and coming in at the end thor 
which lie next them, whatever those duties | oughly exhausted, and “ with nothing left 
may be? The answers to these and similar|in him?” If, either by inheritance or years 


questions would be worth reading, and aid | of vigorous exercise before his racing be 
many a fellow in determining whether he} gins, he starts into it with a sound and 


had better go into some of the athletic con-| strong body, is carefully and thoroughly 


or stay out. Dr. Morgan says that | trained for each contest, and takes an am 

‘at Oxford the men in the eight, in so far| ple interval of rest between his races, not 
may be judged from their classical at-| racing every afternoon for a fortnight, for 
tainments, have shown themselves much on | instance, as in the English “ bumping” races, 
a par with the rest of the university,” while | and if the distance covered is not greate1 
it Cambridge “ twenty-eight per cent. of the | than men of his calibre have usually raced 
not nt with their laurels on the | over with impunity, he probably does not 

bore off honors also in more impor-| run much risk of bodily injury or of short 
tant contests.” In our university crews not | ening his life. How one lacking one or two 
unfrequently hear of some man who is | of these requirements fared in a sudden and 
s books. Columbia had one | severe test of his strength and endurance: 

whom were successful | may be seen from the case of one of Dr 

i st winning stroke in| Morgan’s patients, not a university man 

was said to have also led his class;| ‘He was compelled to carry a heavy sack 
Hubbard, the stroke of the midship-| of corn for a considerable distance without 
man fast four, in 1870, did the same; the | having the opportunity of taking rest o1 


present g | London correspondent of the | the way. He was struggling to reach th 


New York Tribune rowed in the first Yale | end of his journey, when he suddenly felt 
crew ; so did New York city’s able District- | something give way within his chest; he 
President Eliot, of Harvard, was | experienced a rush of blood to the head, 
and Professor Agassiz was | and fell down insensible. One of the valves 
a famous bow oar. of the left side of the heart was torn from 
But does t fact that occasionally men | its attachment Death approached with 
of strong heads and bodies did not allow | rapid strides.” The doctor hints that this 
their racing to interfere with their duties| man’s heart was not previously healthy, 
show that such is uniformly the case with | speaks of a case where an aneurism of tli 
ithletes? Does a seven-mile pull each aft-| heart was induced by the exertions of 
rnoon at a rattling pace, under the sharp | boat-race, but says intemperance was the 
eye and voice of a very exacting coach, and | cause, and asserts “unhesitatingly that 
the heavy meal eaten a while after, tend to | whenever by reason of some violent strain 
fit the student for close study in the even- | an accident occurs, either to the heart itsel! 
ing, and inciine him to severe mental work?/} or to one of its great vessels, that heart 
Does the constant association for several | was not at the time in a perfectly healthy 
months of the year with fellows whose prin- | state.” It may be said that men who have 
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been intemperate seldom turn athletes, but 
one of the fastest scullers America has yet 
produced had, not a great while before his 
best notoriously intemperate ; 
while the stroke oar of a winning crew, in 
a hard race near New York city in 1877, had 
before had delirium tremens. 
The carrying of the sack of corn was prob- 
ably not harder work than is frequently 
done in a boat-race. 


race, been 


time 


some 


The writer once ecar- 
ried a one-hundred-and-tifty-pound man on 
his shoulders around the Delta at Cam- 
bridge, said to be a third of a mile and forty 
yards, and did not find it as hard as the last 


mile of one or two stiff races, or that he was | 


ever the worse for it. 

But how is one to know that his heart 
and lungs are free froim defect, and that he 
has strength and stay enough to risk his 
racing with impunity? His family phy- 
sician—or, sometimes better yet, any phy- 
sician who has made heart and lung disor- 
ders a specialty—cean easily determine the 
former, just as many physicians did deter- 
mine it in the war, and rejected men from 
the 
of the life-insurance companies determine 
As to 
the latter, long and careful preparation ; 
then racing over ashort distance, then over 
longer, until the desired length can be done 
without distress, and he finds that between 
efforts he is none the worse for them 
will aid him to a conclusion. 


army, or as the examining physicians 


now, and admit or reject every day. 


these 
If before any 
youth could row or run a race he were 
compelled to be examined as to his or- 
ganic fitness by some competent physi- 
cian, and summarily rejected if there was 
any weakness; if in addition some person 
equally qualified to supervise made sure 
that before the contest was entered on ade- 
quate preparation was had, it would go far 
toward reducing the physical risk to a mini 
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mum, if not quite doing away withit. But 
so long as half-grown, half-developed youths 
can go into hard rowing contests with no 
better qualification than just because they 
wish to, and fellows plainly weaker even 
than they can run helter-skelter in sharp 
and trying foot-races, and 
dable antagonists, with 


formi- 


reat crowds to egg 


against 
them on, so long there unquestionably will 
And 
this, with the frequent distraction from one’s 
duties, and with one more thing, the only 
partial development which any one sort of 
racing brings—for not yet has the single 
exercise been discovered which brings into 
play all or nearly all the 
body—these are probably the chief, certain- 


be risks for the persons so injudic ious. 


the muscles of 


ly among the chief, risks one incurs in turn- 
ing athlete. Not a few men have managed 
to safely pass each; but if the experience 
of every athlete could be frankly and fully 
told, there is too much reason to think that 
the large majority, however they may have 
escaped the first, have generally failed to 
avoid the other two. And if in the place 
of these alluring but frequently hazardous 
contests, daily vigorous work could be done 
which would let the man stop when he was 
reasonably tired, and before the risk begins, 
instead of keeping on to exhaustion, and if 
that work could be so chosen as to build up 
parts now weak, and to daily for a brief 
period give the heart and lungs and all the 
muscles alike hearty but not straining work, 
there is little doubt that instead of inter- 
fering with more important duties, it would 
aid in fulfilling them; that instead of neg- 
lecting some muscles of the man and de- 
veloping others abnormally, it would sym- 


metrize him, and make him strong all over; 


and that he need never fear permanent in- 
jury, because he had done nothing to in- 
vite it. 





Cditar’s Easy Chair. 


rENUIE abstract question of the nature of litera- 


ry property has become almost one of mere | 


speculation. Dr. Johnson was hardly too positive 
when he said that although it was a right of cre- 
ation, and should from its nature be perpetual, 
yet that “the consent of nations” is against it, 
The question of literary property and its proper 
safeguards is one which often recurs in this coun- 


try, because of the character of our copyright | 


laws and of our community of language with 
England. The subject has been often discussed 
exhaustively in Parliamentary and Congressional 


kinds, and in reviews and magazines, and it has 
been revived recently by three events—the inves- 
mission in England, the disregard of what 
known as the comity of the publishing trade in 


is 


tise on the Law of Prope rly in Intellectual Produe 
tions in Great Britain and the United States, by 
Eaton 8. Drone. In the American Law Revi w 
for October, 1875, Mr. Drone published an admi- 
rable inquiry into the origin and nature of literary 
property, and his large work, just issued by Little, 
Brown, and Co., is a very thorough and compre- 
hensive treatise upon the subject. It deals with 
every moral and legal aspect of the question, but, 


| although a lawyer’s book for lawyers, its historical 


interest is very great for the general reader who 


| is interested in the inquiry 
debates, in the courts of law, in reports of many | 


Mr. Drone holds, with Lord Mansfield and with 
the great weight of authority, that property in in- 


| tellectual productions is as absolute as in any 
tigation and report of the Royal Copyright Com- | 


| other property. 


other form, and that the abstract argument for 
its perpetuity is as conclusive as for that of any 
Copyright is the right of prop- 


the United States, and the publication of A Z7rea-| erty in every copy, however produced, and the 


Vou. LVIIL—No. 348.—59 
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y is merely the sale of a right to 
erty in a specified manner, and is 
r of a righ 


ht to reproduce copi s 
a theatre 


the pro] 
a transl 
than the sale of 


enjoy 
no more 
ticket is the transfer of 
Mr. Drone crit 

Yates con 
; but the Yates 

1on | » House of Lords, and 

is really the basis of the theory 
lying English and American k 
that copyright is n 


Justice 


Was ¢ 
practically under- 
iw and practice— 
g ta right at common law, but 
This view is now so 
strongly intrenched in interest and tradition that 
if the friends of international copyright should 
their efforts until absolute and perpet 
ual property in copyright were acknowledged, it 


to foresee when any forward step 


is derived from the statute. 


post} one 
is impossible 
could be taken 
In his testimony before the recent British Copy- 
right Commission, Professor Huxley, after stating 
emphatically the opinion that as a matter of right 
copyright should be perpetual, said that as a mat 
ter of expediency he did not think it worth while 
at present to ask for it. This we presume to be 
the view of tl that in 
there shall be international recognition be 
tween England and the United States of the prop 
erty right of the author during the legal term of 
copyright. This was the ground taken forty years 
; »of which 
Webster and Clay were members, and i is al 
ways maintained by Mr. Bryant. The Senate re 
port of 1837 held that-as the English merchant 
did not-lose the right of property in his bale of 
merchandise when it reached our shores, there was 


ose who desire 


some form 
an 


ago by the select committee of the Senat 


son that the English author should 
lose the limited right of property in his book. 


no good rea 


Nothing was done, however, and the report of Mr. | 


Morrill, of Maine, in 1873, « losed the debate until 
its Mr. Morrill held that there 
was no equitable or constitutional reason for an 
international understanding, and that 


recent renewal. 
as cheap 
literature was essential to the American people, 
whatever tended to make it dearer, which, he as- 
sumed, would be the effect of an international 
copyright, was opposed to the general interest of 
the country. 

Without pausing to consider this argument, it 
is enough to say that since Mr. Morrill’s report 
was written the question has changed many of 
aspects, and much of the former in- 
difference or opposition to an international un 
derstanding has disappeared. 
mission that no 
made, by way of reprisals, in the 
which allows copyright to 
publish in England, and they with favor 
upon the » of a mixed commission from 
both countries to consider the whole question. 


its prac tical 


recommend change shall be 
English law 
foreigners who first 
look 


S¢ 


There is a similar feeling in this country among 
those who are more immediately interested in the 
question, and there is probably a practical agree- 
ment of opinion that a common understanding 
could be reached in some arrangement 
would secure to each country the right of manu 
facture. 


sitions is that they have regarded the interest of 


English publishers and not of English authors— 
a point which is very trenchantly put by Mr. W. 
H. Appleton, of the house of D. Appleton and 
Co., in a letter to the London Zimes in 1871. 
As a mat 


The British Com- | 


which | 


The cardinal defeet in previous propo- | 


disposition to prey upon English authors, as thi 
very large sums voluntarily paid by them in a 
knowledgment of republication, which the law 
does not protect, clear ly shows. 

It is undoubtedly for the interest both of the au 

right should be protected by an equitable law 
and such a law should take the form of a ti 
because whatever subsequent legislation might 
needed for its proper adjustment, the subje« 
one that in the beginning can be more carefully 
arranged in that manner than by a miscellane 
ous legislature. The happy result of the Treaty 
of Washington that for an interna 
tional understanding upon so important a ques 
tion as that of copyright, the preferable method 
would be the consultation of a select body of 
those who are especially conversant with the va 
rious aspects of the subject, and mutual conces 
sions would be indispensable if harmony w 
expected. The elements of the situation are: the 
settled tradition and legislation of both countries 
by which copyright is limited ; the greater literary 
supply in England; the greater literary demand 
in the United States; the free republication in 
both countries for a century, limited only by the 
British grant of copyright to the first publication 
in England. These are the elements of the actu 
al situation. There are three classes interested 
the public in each country, the publishers, and th 
authors. The position of these various interests 
would probably be this: The authors of both 
countries would assert the rightful perpetuity of 
literary property as of all other property, and 
their consequent right to dispose of it upon such 
terms as they choose. The English publishe: 
| would insist that his bargain with the author 
ought to cover the sale in both countries. Thi 
American publisher would argue that the im 
mense capital already invested in the publishing 
business in this country, the inflexible American 
demand for cheap reading, and his more intimate 
knowledge of the tastes, habits, and wishes of his 
countrymen, should secure to him the reproduc 
tion of English books here, as he would conced 
that of American books in England to the Eng 
lish publisher. The public in both countries 
would demand only cheap reading, and would 
therefore require that no arrangement should 
make books dearer. Meanwhile, it will be re 
| membered, the law and unbroken tradition rec- 
ognize the existing situation. 

Under these circumstances, some reasonable 
agreement must be sought, which would be a com 
promise. The practical question for us would 
then be whether a fair international copyright, or 
the extension upon certain conditions to the Eng 
lish author of the limited copyright granted by 
the American law to the American author, would 
necessarily or probably make books dearer in the 
| United States. Obviously not, because a moder- 
|ate price secures a larger sale, and because, in 
| fact, for many years and until quite recently, the 

comity of the great publishing houses has had 
| practically the effect of a copyright, so that prices 
would not rise by making that comity law. If it 
| should be urged that the disregard of that com- 
ity to which we have alluded proves that lower 
prices are practicable, the reply is that such re- 
publication is in large part a system of black- 
mail, and could not be long profitably sustained. 


thors and the publishers in each country that tl 


suggests 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ter of fact, American publishers have no | Such republication is absolutely incompatible with 





inv recognition of the author’s right in his own 
work even for the limited term allowed him by 
the law of his own country. It is a denial of that 
justice which is instinctive ly felt to be due to the 


author, and it is destructive not only of literary 
activity, but of the publishing industry and inter- 
est. It is clear, in the situation which has now 
arisen, that something must be done if we propos 
ight of 
nations” awards 
to the author, and with due regard to all other 


rights and interests. 


to recognize in this country the limited 





property which “the consent of 


Tue Easy Chair has sometimes spoken of that 
amiable illusion of good men, when their hair is 
thinning, that the cherries of their youth were 
much larger than the degenerate cherries of to 
day, the snow in the winters of their childhood 
y much deeper, and the great men of those 
days very much greater. It is pleasant to hear 
+h reminiscences, and to detect the generous 


y with which those who are satisfied with the 





ve 





rries of to-day are regarded by the poet of 
yesterday’s. He is a poet, because his view is a 
work of imagination. It is the strain of Lamb’s 
Captain Jackson invi 








icibly assuming—perhaps 
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our musical taste in the newspapers remark that 
t] 





instrumentation is very thin, and the opera a 


dish of cloying sweets. That is certainly not an 
objection to be urged against the Wagnerian 
opera. But because we like the “ Paradise Lost,” 


nust we belabor “L’Allegro” and “Il Pensero- 
so*” The Sonnambula is by no means the Ves- 
s ah, or the Fifth Symphon .or lk hengri 1,0 fk 


delio. No, it is the Sonnambula ; and its contin 
ven if its pensive 





uing charm is its justification. | 
musie were merely played by the orchestra, or 
sung by such passive lovers as Brignoli, it would 
yet delight; but when it is sung by artists who 
are admirable actors, and who give it perfect vi 
tality, it is a fountain of pleasure. 

The kind of hold that it takes of romantic na- 
tures is seen in Thackeray’s frequent allusions to 
its songs. It was a popular opera in his youth 
He had seen great singers in it, and the finest of 
all Aminas he had seen in Jenny Lind during 
some of those spring days in London which come 
when the season is at its height, and the Chiswick 
flower feast is in its glory; those days the thought 
of which makes Browni 





©’s wanderer exclaim, 


“Oh! to be in England, now that April’s there!” 


believing—that his geese are swans, and that the | —a yearning of which Thackeray was distinctly 


cheese is always sweetest nearest the rind. When 
Goldsmith’s veteran shouldered his erutch and 
showed how fields were won, the old gossip uncon 


conscious, and which gave him sometimes a pang 
of homesickness even in New York. The tone 
of Count Rodolpho’s “ vt ravviso” is that of much 


sciously made himself a hero, no doubt, although | of Thackeray’s pensive retrospection. His fond 


he may have been sadly scared in the actual en 


heart brooded over the “ cari luoghi,” and he al- 


counter. In his animated narrative he was prob- | ways recalled with tender regret “la prima qio- 


ably the real hope of the army on the sanguinary | 


| 
] 


venta.’ No one who is familiar with his tone 


day he describes. For such is the magnifying | can help thinking of Thackeray as he listens to 
quality of distance in our own experience that | the Sonnambula; and those who, like him, saw 





although § 
at Trafalgar, would have sought “the safe seclu- 
that the cabin grants,” yet he would have 
e it subsequently appear to his sisters and 
his cousins and his aunts that Nelson was of less 
account than he. Shakespeare long ago laughed 
at “traveller’s tales.” The secret is that in rem- 
iniscence we often see things as we would have 
wished them to be, and there is no contradiction 


y 


’ 
mad 


to be offered by home-keeping youth to distant 
travellers and old men. If the man who was a 


youth about town more than fifty years ago, and | modern enthusiasm for this and that pretty sing 


of whom the Easy Chair has sometimes spoken, 


Joseph Porter, K.C.B., had he been | Jenny Lind as Amina—among which happy com- 


pany is the Easy Chair—can never hear the opera 
without hearing and seeing that matchless maid, 
whom other singers in this part may more or less 
distantly resemble, but no more. Yet when the 
Easy Chair was once talking of her with an old 
opera habitué, he responded, politely, “ Yes, un- 
doubtedly, but you should have seen Malibran.” 
Fortunate ly they are rapidly disappearing, those 
Malibran people, and the Easy Chairs will soon 
have it all their own way as they admonish the 

ger 
with a polite, “‘ Yes, undoubtedly, but you should 


says that there was never so fine an Amina as | have seen Jenny Lind.” 


Malibran, what is the luckless junior who does 
not remember Malibran to do? He can’not dis- 
prove it. Judgment goes against him by default. 


| 
} 


Yet since Jenny Lind there has hardly been so 
satisfactory an Amina as Gerster. Sontag, Bosio, 
Castellan, were charming, but they were not so 


In the mean time those who do not remember | truly the Swiss maiden, and none of them had a 


Malibran, but who do remember Mrs. Wood, in 








voice nor sang with more exquisite skill 


purer 


the Sonnambula, may agree that there was never | than this latest comer. It is a thankless task to 
a more complete and satisfactory representation | describe singing, but Gerster “took the town” in 


of that opera in this country than that of Madame | New York as she did in Berlin, unheralded, but 
Gerster and Signors Campanini and Foli, with the | triumphantly. She is not especially pretty nor 


chorus and orchestra at the Academy of Music 


graceful, but there is that Northern simplicity 


during the early spring. Perhaps, indeed, to en- | and sincerity in her air and manner which were 


joy the Sonnambula is to betray that your hair is | 





thinning, that the cherries of the past « 


supreme in Jenny Lind. It is a quality so posi- 


» begin- | tive that a devotee of the Italian opera decried 


ning to enlarge, and that you have come down | Nilsson as “too Northern.” It was interesting 


from a former generation which delighted in ten- 
der and graceful and rippling melodies, and rel 


is an exquisite compassion in the tone of forbeat 
ance with which the true Wagnerian acknowl- 


to see how Gerster gradually kindled an audien 


| which was very cool when the curtain rose. It 
ished a pastoral love story told in music. There | 


was a Saturday matinée, and the crowd was im- 


| mense, but it was, as usual, largely composed of 


ladies. The peepers from behind the curtain who 


edges your expression of pleasure in a symmet-| recalled the full dress of the evening’s audience 


| at “ Her Majesty's” smiled, probably, at the gen- 





al performance of the Sonnambula: “ Yes 


rery pretty.” Even the gentlemen who direct! tle and innocent barbarians of the West who 
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3 does ne 
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twice on Wednesdays and Saturdays, the 
yrosperous play has continued “not to take,” 
amid the innocent and lat 

young and old, citizens and strangers. 
th res 
and 
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y seen again 
To see Sir Joseph Porter, and to heat 
Ralph Rackstraw and little Buttercup, and Jo 
sephine and her father and Dick Deadeye, and the 
admirable chorus at the Standard, is to wish to see 
and | gain, and to study deeply i 

that refined nautical man 
Ine and innocent is this reerea 
bouffe and the Black Crook 
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upon the polite ship Pinafore as a kind of pirat 
ical craft. Of course the reason is that it 


theatrical performance, and that the theatre must 
be eschewed. There was a time “ within the 
f men living” when there was 
in such exhortation; but is it so timely now? 


memory oO 


reason 


| When the theatre was made a direct pander to 


various vices, it was properly condemned by the 
moralist who held that the abuse was greater 


And if now the necessary tet 


he use. 


han 


|ency of the stage were to produce Black Crooks 


and 


Grande Duchesses, and to offer 
ment to which fathers would not take thei 


an entertair 


tain 
r daugl 
s nor brothers their sisters—if this were th 
it might be truly said that the theatre were 
generally better avoided. 

But the sincere clerical censor should remem 
ber that while the traditions of clerical criticism 
of the theatre have not changed, the traditions 
of the theatre have changed. 
not even a clergyman, if he : 
lic amusement 


a | 
rule, 


Surely no parent, 
ipproved of any pub- 
lic whatever, could feel that he did 
ster or other matinée at the Academy of Musi 

All the devices and temptations to whose pres 
ence in the theatre objection was justly taken 
The Academy is but a 
stately and beautiful hall in which upon 
oceasions delightful music is delightfully sung 
And this, which is true of the Academy, i 
tively true of the smaller theatres. There are 
no temptations offered to the unwary. And i 


such 


nt 
5 rela 


, or tableau, read 
recitations, be permissible, it is not easy 
to see why a perfectly clean, fresh, good-natured 


or 


ings, 
burlesque, full of humorous satire, and sung to 
bright and “ taking” music, should be condemned 
because it is sung in a building convenient for the 
purpose, called a theatre. The clergyman who i 

properly anxious to preserve the community from 
all contaminating influence may wisely ask whet! 


er, under the changed circumstances of to-day, the 


arguments of yesterday are wholly applicable. 
He may say, indeed—and his remark is worthy 
, like 


the Pinafore, be harmless, yet the general tend 


| ency of the stage is not harmless, and to encour 


age actors, therefore, is to sustain a demoralizing 
But every well-informed observer will 
agree that this criticism of the present tendency 
of the stage is mistaken, and that the purification 
of tone in the modern drama is one of its most 
striking characteristics. Moreover, it would be 
hard to prove in the face of such a fact that the 
abuses which are properly censured are inevita- 
ble. But our good critic must answer another 
question. Tow can he justify concerts, even sa- 
cred concerts, in which the singers of the theatre 
He may say that he encourages the 
singers when they do well, and not when they do 
But singing in a concert the innocent song 
of Pinafore is not different from singing them in 


the burlesque itself, and if the singers may be 


| encouraged when they are not doing ill, it is con- 


lesque. 


| 


ceded that they may be countenanced in the bur- 
Indeed, one of the pleasant facts of the 
great success of the Pinafore is the evidence fur- 
nished by it that such success does not depend 
upon any thing doubtful or repulsive. The public 


| does not desire a questionable pleasure in theat- 


d| rical entertainments, and it is obviously a good 
1ority, which lays a ban even | plan for 


those who wish to show this, and to pro- 
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, it 
it is only an indecency. 
hey are rich or 
, recoil from both. W hat it is perfectly fair 


be meanly done, while there 


suffer their families to starve. In their case 


was a crime, in the other 
But honorable persons, whether t 
se are 
» things essentially mean which ought not to 
t all. 
id is ridiculed or denounced for his pains, does 
» censor really think that it is enough for 
to plead that he is a poor man doing a mean 
gy fora living? It is the conscience and the 
will that scorn such an act and such a plea which 
preserve the moral health of society. 


» done a If any body consents to do them 


iy 
1m 


toil 


Indeed, a great paper sustained by large capi- 
tal and commercial 
culiar independence. 
and of so diversified interests that such a paper 
is sure to touch it at a thousand points, and 


while 


igacity offers a career of pe- 


its general principles sincerely maintained 
do not change, its occasional variations do not re- 
lax its hold upon the whole public. 
truly independent journals in this country are 


nong the most prosperous, and nothing en- 


hrances the actual value and influence of a paper | 


than the knowledge that it can 
be bought, that it is nobody’s instrument, 
that while it 
and 
newspaper, it is also sincere and independent. 


more certainly 
not 
that it wears no mask—in a word, 


is a fresh, interesting, copious, 


THE magician who should offer to show us vig 


ilant and well-informed Yankees a truly great 
public man of this century who had a profound 
and 
momentous very much 
man than Talleyrand, or Metternich, or Nesselrode, 
yet of whom few know more than the name, would 
be scanned with amused ineredulity. But that 
3 precisely what Professor Seeley, of the English 


events, a creater 


i 
Cambridge, has done in writing a copious and ex- 


haustive biography of the Baron von Stein. Stu- 
dents of German history know something, but not 
much, about him, unless they have explored orig 
locuments His life is the history of Ger 

issia in the Napoleonic age, and 


I Pi 
Professor Seeley properly gives his work that see- 
It is a subject so full of interest, 


inal « 
nany and 
ondary title 
so rich in all the accessories that a historian re- 
quires for a captivating historical picture, that it 
is amazing what hard reading the book is. 


But there is no other single work in which can 


g the time and events treated in this copious 
historical biography. The usual source of such 
information is the thirteen volumes of the J/- 
es Uun Homme d’ Etat, from the ninth volume 
of which, according to Professor Set ley, most of 
the English knowledge of Stein has been gather 
ed. But this work is now known to be a compi- 
lation by various hands, and its account of Stein 
is grossly inaccurate. Professor Seeley’s book 
is, therefore, unique. His labor has been im- 
mense, his fidelity absolute, and the result in the 
mass and detail of authentie fact, with admirable 


mo 


} 


litical situation, is one for which every reader in- 
terested in the ject will be grateful. But it 
is undeniable that from the vast accumulation of 
valuable material he has not made an interesting, 
although an indispensable book. Yet the reader 
will readily forgive an author who has done so 
much for him, and who has rescued from a kind 


| head of af 


The community is so wide | 


attractive | 


| ties” of any kind, 


far-reaching influence upon some of its most | 


States- | 


be found the indispensable information respect- | 


| lican 
|enough to see the advantages of thorough pub- 
surveys of the Napoleonic policy and of the po- | 
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of oblivion one of the great men of the cen 
tury—the man of whom it was said, in spea] 


ng of Go the, that he was “ the other rreat Ger 
man.” , 

Baron Stein was the inspirer and organizer of 
the victorious and patriotic opposition of Ger 
many to Napoleon, He was the German whom 
with just instinct Napoleon personally and by 
spec ial decree proscribed, He was the Statesm in 
who, after the downfall of Frederick the Great's 
Prussia 


at Jena, courageously reorganized the 
kingdom, projecting and executing radical 1 

forms, and, although not long officially at t! 
airs, Who gave them a direction and an 
impulse which have resulted in the Prus 
which Bismarck has gathered the German Em 
pire. By far the greatest of Prussian statesmen 
before Bismarck, Stein had all of Bismarck’s un 
lding devotion to a great and united Germany 


sia al ound 


viel 


| His view of the sole method by which Europe 
The most | 


could be saved from Napoleonism was that which 
was successfully put in practice, although not in 
the manner that he would have preferred ; and 
when, after the fall of Napoleon, the violent r 
action against liberalism on the Continent took 


| place, Stein, although an aristocrat in a large and 


generous sense, condemned the violation of its 
constitutional promises by Prussia, while he had 
no sympathy with “ French” ideas or ‘‘ metapoli- 
There is no one among the 
chief figures of that extraordinary time which is 
more conspicuous for sturdy simplicity, for great 
capacity, for “ ultra-masculine” power, than that 
of Stein. Professor Seeley’s genuine admiration 
prevents him from idealizing his hero, and his 
faithful narration—all of which might be made 
more interesting, but none of which could be 
spared—wins his readers to the highest respect, 
if not affection, for this great German patriot. 
For Americans the book is singularly instruct- 
ive, as showing us the value in statesmanship of 
thorough training and experience. Stein entered 
early upon official life, and mastered its various 
and difficult details, as Mr. Gladstone has mas- 
tered them in England. He brought to each sue- 
cessive official function not only natural ability, 
hut the knowledge derived from the application 
of that ability to technical administration. In 
the time in which he lived this was of inealeula- 


| ble benefit to his country, because his measures, 


radieal and sweeping as the greatest were, were 
not the aspirations of a theorist, but the intelli- 
gent plans of knowledge and experience. It may 
be granted that under any other than a monarch- 
ical system it would have been exceedingly difli- 
cult to enforce those measures with the rapidity 
and resources that were indispensable. But, on 
the other hand, except for the same monarchy 
the urgent necessity would not have arisen. 

We are happily not a monarchy, and all the 
charms of the Canadian court will hardly se- 
duce us to smile upon regal rather than repub- 
government. But we are nationally old 


lic training. If a man reads the Congressional 
Record or the reports of the State Legislatures, 
or observes official careers, he discovers that in- 
telligent debate, and the mastery of public af- 
fairs, and the knowledge to deal with subjects 
as they arise, are confined to a few men, and 
| those generally men who have had large public 


| . . . . 
| experience. The others mangle the public busi- 








‘ss and abuse the public patience, and, by th 
force of numbers, so impede and perplex public 
affairs that it is a very significant but unques 
tionable fact that there is a general sense of re- 
ief when Congress adjourns and goes home, and 

cue half apprehension while it is in session 

} is due not only to the common tendency of 
both parties to turn the session and the transac- 
tion of publie business to party advantage, but 
to the ignorance and inexperience of the bulk of 
members entangled in the inextricable meshes of 
complicated Parliamentary law. 

We have ceased to be a simple rural republic, 
ind the successful administration of the govern- 
ment now requires not only patriotic good-will 
and honesty and ability, but training in the con- 
luct of affairs. The ery of “rotation in office” 
3 specious, but it is a demagogue’s ery. Itisa 
pl asing fiction that “a cood common-s¢ hool ed 
ucation” will fit any American to discharge ade 
quately the duties of a the Treas- 
iry or of the Interior, or to cope in Congressional 
ebate and the duties of practical legislation with 
au complished veterans, 


Secretary of 


As the countryman said 


Chitar’s 


NAIVE confession is made by Dr. Weisse in | 

i the preface to his learned but exceedingly 
discursive and unnecessarily prolix work on the 
gin, progress, and destiny of the English lan- 
ge and literature! He tells us that he start- 

1 the investigation of which this work is the 
uit with “the intent to show the inferiority of 


atin, French, and German,” but as he proceeded 
1e found that he had started on a false scent, and 
discovered that it “ contains the cream and essence 
of 
‘its grammar is simpler, its records and litera 
ture more successive and complete,” than those of 


( 

1 

the English language as compared with the Greek, 
L 

| 


its predecessors and contemporaries”—that 


any other tongue. Whereupon, surrendering his 
prejudices to his convictions, he abandoned his 
original purpose, and instead resolved with all 
the zeal of a convert “to lay before the English- 
speaking populations of the world the real origin 
and progress of their language,” and to 
them “the superiority of their idiom over others 
in the refinement and vigor of its vocabulary, 
the clearness of its diction, the simplicity of its | 
grammar, and the directness of its construction.” | 
Moreover, not content with being an ery 

| 

| 


show 


of the English language in these particulars, he 
is ambitious to be a reformer of it, and to make 
it the language of the world, and to this end he 
arraigns the “inconsistency of its orthography,” 
and promises a method “ of writing and printing it 
as it is pronounced,” of “‘ removing from its gram- 
mar its few remaining inconsistencies,” and of 
“so simplifying the speaking, writing, and print- | 
ing” the language as to make “its universal adop- 
tion feasible.” While his enterprise of reform- 
ing the language so as to make its adoption 
world-wide will provoke a smile by the magnitude 
of its proportions and the inadequacy of its in- 


1 Origin, Progress, and Destiny of the English Lan- 
quage and Literature. By Joun A. Weisser, M.D. 8vo, 
pp. 701. New York: J. W. Bouton. 
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ken leg, “It will do 
n dictate of 
encourage y« men to fit 
and ambition may in- 
polities, by retaining in office 


of the g a bro 


salve for ¢ 
* Itisa pl common- 


e, to yung 


themsel their 

dicate, for a 
and promoting conspicuously competent and able 
public men. 
ing a 


taste 
tive 
The ridiculous. practices of select- 
member of Congress from one county for 
one term and from another county for the next 
term, and in of “ g” experienced 
and efficient men out of office and ignorant and 
untrained men into office, breed a waste and ex- 
travagance and demoralization which 
the republican name. 

One 
a sing 
benefit 


general rotatil 


discredit 


| » 
Ke 


rreat illustration, li Stein, not only of 
genius for public affairs, but of the 
vy of the training of that gen- 
He indeed, a nobleman, 
» subject of a king, the minister of 
in autocrat, without sympathy for republican in- 
stitutions 


and a brave 


to a co 
is invaluable. was, 


a German, tl 


ius, 


But he was a true German patriot, 
and wise statesman, by the story of 
whose life there is no republican or American so 
wise and fortunate that he may not ] 


Hr 
nit, 


Fiterary Record. 


its resem- 
similarly pretentious schemes that 
have come to grief, the analytical and historical 
portion of his work bears upon its face the evi- 
lences of patient and laborious investigation, and 
is of a character to merit the grave and respectful 


consideration of 


strumentalities, and also because of 


blance to other 


scholars, although the accuracy 
of some of its methods and conclusions will doubt- 
ly controverted by them In the 

of his historical analysis Dr. Weisse dis- 
cards a classification based on geographical di 
visions, on the ground that “the roots of the Eng 
ish language have a linguistic and patronymic 


range which is not limited by any river, mountain 


part of the world,” and he adopts one 
rms he deems to be “ historic and ethno- 
and which “ covers and includes the thou- 
f families, languages, and dialects from 
which the English now spoken is derived,” as 
the Ario-Japhetic type (embracing the 
Thraco-Pelasgie or Greco-Latin family), the Ario- 
Semitic (comprising the Semitic family ), and the 
Ario-Hamitie. In prosecuting the scheme of his 
work he divides the English language, from its 
formation, into three periods: First, the Anglo- 
Saxon period, from a.p. 449 to a.p, 1200, a round 
of seven centuries, through which he traces, cen- 
tury by century—from the formation of the An- 
the production of its first 
manuscript, and the advent of Christianity and 
civilization to England—the utterance and writ- 
ing of Anglo-Saxon thought in the domestic circle, 
in social intercourse, in public acts and records, 
and in the development of the nation and of lit- 
erature, till at its close he finds that the language 
numbered 23,000 words, of which ninety-two per 
wv Anglo-Saxon ori- 
gin, eight per cent. Greco-Latin, and traces of Se- 
mitic. Second, the Franco-English period, from 
A.D. 1200 to a.p. 1600, opening with the dawn of 
the English language, of experimental science, 
ind ef the principles of liberty as announced in 


less be vigorous 


is 


country, or 
whose t 
logic,” 


sands o 


fo)] 
LOLLOWS : 


cent. were of Gotho-Germanie « 
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HARPER’S NEW 
Magna Charta in the thirteenth century 
Franco-German rule, the tongue 
ed by a blending 
Frencl idioms so 


had been enrich 
the Ang!o-Saxon, 
as to form Franco- 
nposed of nearly equal proportions of 

Greco-Latin and of t 
the Jatter amounting at 
period, by Dr. Weisse’s method 
o fifty-one per cent., and the for- 
forty-three per cent. French and 
Celtic, of Semitic) to 
cent. This period embraces the 
Saxon chroniclers, of Langland, 
Occleve, Lydgate, Wycliffe, Tyn- 
influence, especially that 
of Chaucer, was potent in developing and crys- 
tallizing the language, and prepared it to usher 
in the early portion of the Elizabethan era. The 
third period illustrated, extending from a.p, 1600 
till the present time, he as the Eng- 
lish period. Dr. Weisse assumes that at the 
opening of this period the language, having pass 
ed through the Anglo-Saxon and Franco-English 
transitions, had become freed from its complica- 
ted Gotho-Germanie trammels, 
i be enriched 
modes of exp from all other 
fully has this enrichment 
been accomplished during this period—at first 
by Spenser, Sidney, Shakspeare, Jonson, Milton, 
and the other great poets and dramatists of the 
reigns of Elizabeth and and afterward by 
later writers down to the present—that the tran- 
sition of the language 
many of its aspects 
the number of 
of which he computes that sixty-eight per cent. 
are Greco-Latin (including fifty-three per cent. 
French), thirty per cent. Gotho-Germanie (includ- 
ing only twenty-eight per cent. Ang 
per cent. Celtic, and traces of Semitie and Scla 
vonic. Thus, if Dr. Weisse’s analysis be accu 
rate (and it is open to grave question), it would 
seem that the Anglo-Saxon elements of our tongue 
have dwindled from ninety-two per in the 


] ft 
adual of 


eitic 


the foreig: 
Anglo-Saxon el 
the cl of the 
of computation, t 
(including 
per cent 
forty-sev 


he native or 
ments, 


ose 


mer 


one with traces 
en pel 
of the 
Gower, Chaucer, 


dale, and 


( poch 


whose 


others, 


designates 


and could « asily 


and by words, thoughts, 


and 
languages, 


ideas, 


ression 


so power 


James, 


has been more 
than 
its words 


marked in 
at any previous time, 
now exceeding 80,000, 


cent. 


time of Alfred to twenty-eight per cent. at this | 


hour. Among some of 
presented by the languag 
Weisse particularizes the 
all our words of progress, civilization, and refine- 
ment are derived from the Greco-Latin, while 
over one-half of those which are of Saxon origin 
are insignificant particles and words of primary 
necessity; that women fewer Greco-Latin 
words than men; thet historians, journalists, leg- 
islators, and jurists use most Greco-Latin, while 
preachers, dramatists, and novelists 
that scientists stand between the 
named classes as regards Greco-Latin; and that 
the same author will use only twenty-two pet 
cent. of Greco-Latin in an emotional poem, while 


the curious phenomena 
it now exists, Dr. 


following: that nearly 


use 


poets, use 


two last- 


, till, under | 


lo-Saxon), two | 


| the councils of his country, 


he will employ fifty-seven per cent. in a historical | 


essay. Dr. Weisse supports the positions he sets 
forth by numerous analyses of the language in 
its various century to century, and 
also by tables of collations from representative 
writers during all the periods in which the con- 
stituent elements and their proportions are dis- 
played. Aside from its philological investiga- 
tions and theorizing, the volume supplies an un- 
usually full and interesting, though not always 
strictly accurate, synoptical and historical outline 


stages 


from 
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f Eng lish literature and of the principal 
as have contributed to its richness and power 
Although scholars will doubtless take issue with 


the author as to the pertinence or eorrectness of 


aut 


hors 


some of his methods and processes, may smile at 
his crotchets and blunders, wax impatient over his 
garrulous, irrelevant, and useless digressions, and 
may deny the exactitude of his learning, they will 
cordially concede that he has exhibited zeal and 
industry in the preparation of his ponderous hook 
The most important event of the month in the 
of biography is The Life and Times 
ot vimestag Stein? in two large octavo volume s, I 
authar of vce Homo. As even the name of 
this eminent statesman and pub jlicist of the early 
part of the present century 
unknown to most American readers, it will not 
be amiss to say that he was that great Prussi 
minister who set himself to the task of rebi 
ing the nation from its ashes when the power 
Prussia was apparently completely destroyed by 
Ni ipoleon after the peace of Tilsit, in 
its finances were crushed, its saoesiieha 
ated, its army blotted out of existence, 
sources demolished, the national spirit 
the country subjected to intolerable 
exactions of the French 


people despoiled, insulted, 


] 
aepartmen 


the 


is now comparatively 


1 1807, when 
humili 
its re 
broken, 
burdens by 
government, ar | 

and outré 


+] 
tne 


| French soldiery who were quartered upon then 


and who, by his great abilities, enlightened patri 
otism, practical knowledge of affairs and fid 
in their administration, his inflexible honesty and 
enduring constancy, succeeded in laying the 
foundations for the resurrection of the monarchy 
and the durable reconstruction of the nation that 
had been overthrown. Even when he had beer 
dismissed from the ministry at the mandate of 


lity 


| Napoleon, and sent in honorable exile to Russia 


by the king he had so faithfully served, he s 
continued, though absent, to animate and guide 
and was able to carry 
forward his plans for its regeneration, and also, 
by the influence which he exerted upon the Czat 
as one of the most trusted and sagacious of his 
advisers, was enabled to prepare Russia for th 
part that she was to take in the retribution that 
was visited on Napoleon a few years later. Pro 
fessor Seeley’s work is not strictly a biography in 
the usual sense, inasmuch as it deals sparing rly 
with the mere personality of Stein. It is rathet 
an elaborate history of the important revolutions 
in which Stein took part, and of the grand refor 
mations in the constitution of government and 
modes of administration which he projected and 
was chiefly instrumental in effecting during the 
crisis of the most momentous transition that has 
ever occurred in the history of Germany. The 
relation covers the period from the birth of Stein 

1757 till his death in 1831, and describes with 
some minuteness Stein’s early years and training 

local administration, but is more especially a 
methodical account, without any of the embellish 
ments of rhetoric, of the bearing upon Prussia 
and Germany of the stuyfendous events that rock- 
ed Europe to its foundations from 1798 till 1815. 


} 
till 


Stein’s form, erect, calm, patient, and undismayed 


| it, 


} 


by the tempest that beat upon or hurtled around 
is the central figure around which Professor 


2 Life and Times of Stein 
in the Napoleonic Age. 
Syo, pp. 446 and 568, 


; or, Germany and Prussia 
By J. R. Sceiey, M.A. 2 Vols., 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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y disposes the immense mass of materials | it differs from the for lition in one respect 
i lates to John Brown 
in fact the historv of Prussia, and incidentally of | and the attack on Harper’s Ferry the historical 


that he has gathered; and thus the biography is | only: in the portion which r 


the other German States and of Germany gener- | facts ar ited simply and without comment 
ally, from 1793 till 1821. As the h of | Of course no intelligent student of American his 
Prussia for the greater and more important pat , of any shade of speculative or political opin- 
of this critical period has never before been treat- | ion, can afford to exclude from his library the 
ed at length by any English writer, and as a} biography of one whose influence upon our cot 
knowledge of it is indispensable to a due under und its institutions, a philanthropi 
standing of the more recent developments in i reformer, Was as 
history, Professor Seeley’s elaborate erted by Mr. Smith 
inently deserving of careful study. The widow of ins has ma 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble pleasantly preludes and |} interesting contribution to religious biography 
vindicates the publication of her Jecords of a| her memoir® of his life. Her account of his re 


(rirlhood® by observing that as the public appe ligious character from a very early period, and of 


} 


tite for gossip appears to be insatiable, and is} his earnest parish labors at Norfolk, Richmond, 
not unlikely some time or other to be gratified at | Washington, Baltimore, and elsewhere, impresses 
her expense, she has therefore thought that her} us with the sweetness of his disposition, the pu- 
own gossip about herself might be as accept ible | rity of his motives, the fervency of his piety, and 
to it as gossip about her written by another. | the complete devotion with which he surrendered 
The publie will unh 
this opinion, and wil 


itatinglv agree with her in| himself to the eause in which he was enlisted. 
enjoy the repast she has| Apart from its tender exhibition of these per 
spread in her own graceful an 
far greater relish than would have been possible | a historical relation, from the stand-point of a 


1 
if it had been served by less skillful hands. | friend, of the reasons which led to the disruption 
[here will be less unanimity, however, as to the | of his ties with the Protestant Episcopal Church, 


] 
1 


and easy way with a| sonal characteristics, the volume is of interest as 


ippropriateness of her application of the term | and to his instrumentality in founding the Re- 
‘gossip” to her sparkling reminiscences ; for al- | formed iscopal Church, of which he was the 


though they are conspicuously chatty, vivacious, | first bishop. 
ind anecdotal, they have not the faintest trace} There will be numerous dissentients from the ex- 
of the frivolity, or levity, or scandal-mongering | aggerated estimate of Goethe's literary rank which 
tattle and small-talk which the word implies. | Mr. Boyesen iterates in his generally able and 
The peculiar charm of this delightful autobiog- | scholarly volume on Goethe and Schiller.6 When 
raphy is that it is the genuine story of her own | he says, in his sweeping way, “ There is no name 
wayward, teasing, headlong, spirited, generous- | in the literary history of modern times which is 
hearted girlhood and early womanhood a} even remotely comparable to that of Goethe,” he 
woman of threescore and ten who combines the | indulges in a strain of panegyrie which will be 


archness and vivacity of a girl with the vigorously traversed by those who are equally as 


sweetness of “frosty but kindly” old age, and | devout worshippers of some other celebrity as he 


who looks back on the girl she writes of as if | is of Goethe: nor will those who are not addicted 


i 
were not her former self, but another in whom | to hero worship be any more ready to assent to 
he took a loving interest, and whom she sub-| his unconditional verdict. For whether the mean- 
jects to the most candid but gentle criticism. | ing of the phrase “modern times” be extended 
This attitude of Mrs. Kemble toward the charm- | to the period that witnessed the advent of Dante, 
ing and exasperating “Fanny” that she places | Petrarch, Chaucer, Cervantes, Bacon, Spenser, or 
before us robs of all appearance of egotism the | Shaksp« ire, or whether it be restricted to the 


perfect frankness with which she records her | later times of Bunyan, Milton, Newton, Words 
girlish pranks, her womanly hopes, aspirations, | worth, and Coleridge, the preponderance of intel 
aversions, and friendships, her youthful uncon- | ligent opinion will probably be that, after con- 
ventionality and independence of thought and! ceding to Goethe’s really exalted genius all that 
movement, her devoted filial love and self-saeri-| it deserves, there have vet been other names 
fice, and gives the relation an air of genuineness | which are not only “remotely comparable to,” 
and reality that is very engaging. Her book is| but decidedly more resplendent than his, the test 
an exceedingly clever and interesting one, rich | being the more excellent quality of their produc 
with the record of domestic love and confidence ; | tions singly or as a whole, and the more durable, 
rich with personal recollections of herself and | more powerful, and more beneficent influence they 
nearly all the members of the Kemble family, of | have exerted upon mankind. Mr. Boyesen has 
which she was a true scion, and whose histrionic | also suffered the same enthusiasm which led him 
powers she inherited, though entertaining an un- | to overrate Goethe’s literary rank to beguile his 
conquerable aversion to the exhibition of them ;| judgment as to his character asa man. Notwith- 
and rich also with zestful ana of the numerous |} standing that his own sketch of Goethe’s life re 
celebrities with whom she came in familiar con- | veals that the poet was inconstant and calculating 
tact during the first bright and uncurbed twenty- | in his loves and friendships, unsettled in his re 
three years of her bustling iife. ligious and speculative opinions, destitute or in 

The publication of a second edition of Mr. | 
Frothingham’s Life of Gerrit Smith* invites no | 
further mention at this time than to remark that 


5 Memoir of George David Cummins, D.D., 
Bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Church By 
Wife. 12mo, pp. 544. New York: Dodd, Mead, 

3 Records of a Girlhood. By Franors Anne Kem-| Co. 

BLE. 12mo, pp. 605. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 6 Goethe and Schiller: their Lives and Worka. 

* Gerrit Smith: A Biography. By O. B. Froruine-| cluding a Commentary on Goethe's “ Faust.” By 
tam. Second Edition, 12mo, pp. 371. New York: | Hsarmar H. Bovesen, 12mo, pp. 424. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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tic principle, and the 


POSsessor 
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it | 


il rather than a symmetrical char 
acter, Mr. Boyesen sums up the varied phases of 
Goethe's existence by asserting with more zeal 
thar scretion that “he [ Goethe] was the most 
complete type of man in modern history.” Still, 
much may be pardoned to generous enthusiasm, | 
ri il when, as in the volume before us, i 

esas and color to the narrative of the life 
picture ind arouses an intensity of interest 
for the individual whose personal traits and hap 
s it describes, that could not have been 

ed by a colder, a more reserved, or a more 





The worth of the volume, 


oth as it relates to Goethe and to Schil 











ler, does not lie in its minute faithfulness as a | 
record of thei lives, s nee there have been other | 
f more minute, and more satisfactory biog- 
raphies of be han it; though it is just to say 
that few have been more intelligent or more in 
enious in their interpretations of the characters 
of thes it men The chief value of the vol 
ume, h is its full historical outline of the 
W s of these writers in the order of their ap 
pearance, and as connected with their daily life and 
the quickening of thought in new Germany; its 


comprehensive summaries, careful analyses, and 


discriminating comparative criticisms of them ; its 
subtle exposition of their symbolic or latent mean- 
ings; its exhibition of the relation which they 


illy bore to definite stages of the intellectual 

rowth of their authors; and its interesting state- 
ments of the alliances, common grounds of interest, 
ssarily hostile attitudes of the two friends 
a nts of opposite schools of thought and 
literary effort. Another feature of the volume 
rves mention is the elaborate exposition 


of tl } lan, significanee, dramatis persone, ma- 





( vy, symbolic and typical meanings, philo- 
sophical teachings, and personal allusions of Goe- 
t * Faust,” which is contained in the author’s 
commentary upon that remarkable poem, and is a 
fine specimen of expository criticism and analysis. 

Although the English Church was distinctly a 
national Church from a period long prior to the 








Ni st, as Canon Perry shows in one 
ol ry ch ipters of his History of the 
( and,’ and was altogether inde- 
pendent of the Pope, while it did not refuse to 
pay him respect and deference, its rupture with 
Rome the sixteenth century greatly enhanced 
ts national so that, although it has 
to some ext tory of its own before that 
event, § s a character specially its 
ow He has, therefore, judiciously chosen that 


poch as the natural starting-point for a history 
existence of the Church of Eng- 
r a survey of the antecedent his- 
which led by inevitable steps to 
among others the debased charac- 
ks, friars, and other clergy, and the 


yrate 


this ruy 


ture 


ter of the mon 





ibuses that prevailed among them and in the 
Roman Church at large, the rotten social state of 
the period, and the every-where prevalent desire 

7 A History of the Church of England, from the Ac- 





cession of Henry VIIL. to the silencing of Convocation 
in the Eighteenth Century. By G. G. Prrry, M.A., 


















Car neoln and Rector of Waddington. With 
in lix containing a Sketch of the History of 
t )piscopal Church in the United States. 
By S.T.D. 8vo, pp. 690. New York: 
Harper 3. 











for reform—he enters directly upon the history of 
the Church from the Reformation period, under 
Henry VIII., and continues it from that time w 
til the silencing of Convocation, under Queen Anne, 
in 1717. This event naturally terminates thy 
history of the Church of England, since with it 
her corporate action fell into abeyance ; but the 
author has subjoined a comprehensive chapter 
containing a general sketch of religious matters 
during the remainder of the eighteenth century, 
in order to indicate the sources from whence the 
renewed life and vigor were derived which have 
signalized the Church in the present century. 
Former histories of the Church of England have 


| all stopped short with the times of the Stuarts, 


and have therefore been highly unsatisfactory 
to those who desired a fuller acquaintance with 
its progress after it had been delivered from the 
incubus of their injurious and, in the case of the 
last two of that house, perfidious friendship 
Canon Perry’s history supplies this want, and 
throughout exhibits conspicuous industry, accu 
racy, and unflinching impartiality. The author 
has “opinions,” but he never sacrifices the truth 
to them, and nowhere advocates them obtrusively 
or in a spirit of partisanship. It may, therefore, 
be predicted that while his treatment of the sub- 
ject will win the approval of those who crave the 
truth without any coloring of favor or prejudice, 
it will disappoint those who are bitter partisans. 
He indulges very little in fine writing ; his style 
is chaste and transparently clear; and although 
he generally eschews rhetorical embellishment, 
his volume has numerous interesting sketches of 
the principal persons who have figured promi- 
nently as friends or foes of the Church, from the 
days of Wycliffe to those of Queen Anne, and 
also of the more notable events that affected it 
for weal or woe during that period. 


and 


ts interest 
value, however, as we have intimated, do not 
depend upon highly finished pictorial or dramatic 
passages, but upon its full, calm, steady, and can- 
did relation and disposition of facts, its judicious 
summaries and careful reproductions of funda- 
mental acts of civil and ecclesiastical legislation 
and administration, its just statements and an- 
alyses of the motives and actions of the persons 
or parties who moulded or disturbed the Church, 
and the strict but charitable justice with which 
it metes out praise or blame. The volume is 
made the more acceptable to American readers 
by the addition of a condensed historical sketch 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Unit- 
ed States, arranged under the following periods : 
during the colonial times and to the close of the 
Revolutionary war; from 1783 till 1808, during 
which the episcopate was obtained, the liturgy, 
articles, constitution, ete., adopted, and General 
Convention organized ; and the period of its later 
growth and development from 1808 till 1877. 
Dr. Geike’s English Reformation® is a vigorous 
presentation of the historical facts of the Ref- 
ormation in England, and of their influence on the 
thoughts and actions of men, especially of Eng- 
lishmen, from the stand-point of a clergyman of 
the Church of England holding extreme evangel- 
ical views. Dr. Geike believes that “the most 


® The English Reformation. 


How it Came About, 
and Why 


we should Uphold it. By Cunnryenam 
12mo, pp. 512. New York: D. Appleton 


Geixr, D.D, 
and Co, 
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langerous perversion of our religion is that known | whose account of h 
s sacerdotalism, or the grafting of priestly pre-| tribes of the Euphra 
tensions on the simple teaching of the New|} lightness of oa touch 
Testament ;” that “ Romanism and its counterfeit le. The 
1alism) in the Episcopal communion are an | volume, nor a 
clesiastical conspiracy to raise the iest to| gush or sentimentality, but every where 
ver at once over our souls, our h h , | straightforward animated reprodu 
ir country,” whose fundamental principle | each day’s happenings and doit 
» intrusion of the priest between the sot implest and m é 
rod, and the insistence on his official a is | ness of their first impressions cling 
sary to salvation ;” that the doct: of tl 1e first stages of their j 


yostolic succession is a gross conception which | in the winter and spring of 1877 
ne can hold and be logically a Protestant ;” | horseback throughout, were along th 
‘ordination” is “expedient and becoming,” | southward from Ballis, a point on the i 
the “‘ graces” bestowed upon a minister lof Al ppo, to Seglawiyeh, about forty miles west 

“directly from the Holy Ghost,’ and do not | of Bagdad, and from ther 

scend through episcopal fingers; and that | Caliphs. Thus every rood groun Verse 
Anglicanism” is simply “ political independence | was historic, and it is described briefly and with 
f Rome, with doctrinal subjection” to it. This | spirit. But interesting as are her : its of 
1 the one hand; and on the other that the “great | sites renowned in sacred or profane , and 


testant secession,” as he styles the Reforma- | pleasantly as they are interspersed with sparkling 
n, restored primitive simplicity and purit) y to} sketches of nomad life and with half-r and 
Churches which it dominated, proclaimed the | half-legendary tales of the rom: 

it principles of spiritual liberty, liberated the | Bedouin chiefs, they are less eng 


man heart and intellect from mental and mor ing he later stages of the exp 


ution, 
slavery, asserted triumphantly once and for-| These carry us directly into the free air of the 
the absolute freedom of the conscience, | untravelled desert—the great Mesopotamian di 
ed the Scriptures in the hands of all as the | ert lying east of the Euphrat 8, the home of tl 
of faith and practice, taught man that salva-| independent Shammar Bedouins, and the 
m depends on no human mediation or priestly | desert El Hamad, on the west of the river, 
cts, and established the right of exercising pri- | home of the rival warlike Anazeh Bedouins. The 
e judgment on all demands made upon belief. | story of the dash of the travellers into these wilds 
hus estimating the influence and consequences | —hitherto scarcely ever penetrated by Christians 
he Reformation on the one hand, and of sa- | or even by Turks—is full of exhilarating novelty. 
lotalism on the other, Dr. Geike believes that | Appended to Lady Anne Blunt’s spirited and un 
it is more than ever important that the study of | affected narrative are six or sevet what she 
the historic facts and animating principles of the lls “serious chapters,” by her hicl 
Reformation should be revived at the present| she archly fears “ will probably 
incture, when, as he is convinced, Romanism | which really embody a mass of valu 
aided by ritualism is making extraordinary ef-| tion concerning the geography and ph 
forts for the spiritual and mental enslavement of | ures of the desert, the migrations of 
the Christian world. It will be perceived from | its modern history, and the destruction 
he foregoing that the book is written by an | ization in the valley of the Euphrates. 
avowed partisan with a distinct partisan aim; | this, it supplies a list of the Bedouin tribes, at 
but it is due to Dr.Geike to say that he rarely | account of the physical, mental, and moral char- 
suffers his seta te to distort, and never to | acteristics of the various tribes, and of their re- 
or - rver , historical facts, and that his ligion, social ties and observance 3, and political 
recital of them is careful and amply sustained relationships. The volume closes with an inter- 
ry pec tee documents or eminent authorities. | esting account of Arab horses and horse-breed- 
His groupings of facts are often masterly, his | ing, and a genealogical table of the thorough-bri 
style is bold and incisive, and his sketches of | Arabian horse. 
eventful periods or eminent personages are vivid | The revived commercial and political interest 
and graphic. The ability and earnestness of the | that is felt for Central and Western Asia is man- 
volume are such that they must command the | ifested by the cl ter of recent books of travels 
attention even of those who differ most widely | through that region, which show that enterpri 


1: 


} 


larat 


from the author’s opinions and conclusions, while | as well as curiosity is extending the area of ob- 
it will be read with eager satisfaction by those | servation concerning it, and is concentra ting at- 
who share his convictions. | tention upon the minutie of their products, trade, 
Next to the enjoyment of travelling one’ s self | topogr: phy, natural advantages, and facilities for 
is that of listening to the story of incidents of | improved methods of internal communications, 
travel by a vivacious, refined , and keenl y observ- las well as upon the character of their people 
ant woman, who is not trouble d with nerves, and | towns, habitations, and social, political, and reli- 
n akes light of hardship and danger. We may | giou atinntione, Two recent publications, MJid- 
be re she will omit none of those ever shifting | night Marches through Persia,’ by an American, 
( letails whith give the spice of person al interest | 
to each day’s adventures—details whi ‘ I > Bedou Ad godt: & the Buphret q y Lady Ann} 
rrr ta » a¢ } ’ . , f 
male person wot r omit or describe }, | Bucnt. Edited, with a Preface and s count of 
Z I » : 3 ld he ithe . . the Arabs and their “Gas ‘-, 1 v W.8S. B. Map and 
unsatisfactory brevity. We may als so be sure | Sketches by the Author. Svo, pp. 445. New York: 
that what she has to tell will be told with a re- | Harper and Brothers. 
freshii ng disregard for wearisome learning and Midnight Marches through Persia. By Henry Bat- 
= fie rubbisl Sash eo tesvalloe’ and 3 LANTINE, A.M. With an Introduction by Hon. J. H. 
cie nti 1 ru bbis 1 «such a traveller ant BFS Sretye, D.D. Maps and Illustrations. ‘8vo, pp. 267. 
tor is Byron’s granddaughter, Lady Anne Blunt, | Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
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sequent vears. He recounts wit! 
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1e su 
ss and brevity the conflicts waged sin 
tween the rival native chiefs and ruler 
d in the supremacy of the late 
Ali, and give signifi I 
son and successor Yacool 
intrigues and annexat 
i in that portion of i y 
erance of their rival policies, and dese1 
the more important strategic points of the 
in debate. Foreshadowing the future of 
istan, Major Constable believes that Ex 
his time entered it to remain there, “ occu 
not the whole country, but in all probabil 
line stretching from Ghirisk, on the west, 
overnmental ; passes into Cashmere, on the east, havin 


commercial and | : ‘hitral, che¢ kmating any conten 


iplated advan 
ians through Kashgaria.” 
the month has been signaliz 
‘tion of the first rank, there have 
blications of fair quality. 
1 wo novels of English life, 
in the i Vé n,and The Last of h ry Li 
memorable | author : Vixen is a brilliant a 
r d sunny story, whose heroine is an improved variety 
is devoted by | of the “Lady Gay Spanker” pattern—a sweet, 
its, customs, | pure, and brave English girl, fearless alike of 
usages, | wind and storm, reckless of the effect of sun on 
tration. He| her complexion, healthful in mind and body, a 
every impor- | lover of dogs and horses, and never happier than 
ited, being spe-| when dashing after a fox alongside the bluff, 
rs on Mosul, Baby- | hard-riding “ squire,’ her hale old father, unless 
it be when sitting beside him in his “den,” bright 
ening his life with her young presence and being 
the Chaldeans, ori- | brightened in return by his tender love, or when 
istians. The volume is | tantalizing and intoxicating the frank-hearted and 
combined with | manly fellow who is her lover. Of course love’s 
ich are essential | crosses and other profounder sorrows make thei 
ies and people de- | m: n her youthful gayety, but’ throughout 
said, the route of | them all she maintains the elasticity and buoy 
i ancy of her temperament, and at last emerges 
from them with the wildness of her spirits sof 
ened and chastened by the quieting influences of 
time and happy love.— The Last of her Line is 
more quiet in its tone and more artistic in its 
finish. Its scene is laid in a secluded country 
| place, and its central figures are two charming 
old maiden ladies, one of whom is a fine chara 
r. She has had her romance, which did not 
eave her unscathed; and to her comes, at first 


yy chance for a brief hour, a child to whom she 


t 
] 
1 
} 


jis strangely attracted, and who years afterward 

‘'s to have been the daughter of her lost 

, now dead, and is taken at once to her heart 

of hearts. The quiet development of the happy 

love experiences of this girl, contrasted with other 

hanistan, will be : coarser loves which flaunt around her, and the 

ent understanding he s lescriptions of the life and characters that revolve 


’ 


isal of Major Constal | around these good women in their quaintly pretty 
i The au-| village home, make up the web of the story. he 
vdvantage famil with the | characters who figure in it are etched with rare 
i 4 1 taste, and the pictures it gives of village life and 
manners are brightly humorous.—It is difficult to 
say which is the more clever and which the mor 
sensational, A 7'rwe Marriage,” by Emily Spender, 
tive of a Journey 13 Vixen. A Novel. ty Miss M. E. Brannon, 
By Grattan Geary. | “ Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp.85. New York: 
to, pp. 92. New York: | Harper and Brothers. 

14 The Last of her Line. A Novel. y the Author 
If-hour | of St. Olare’s, “F klin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 
Broth- | 67. New York: ‘per and Brothers. 
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1. Both novels turn he Messrs. Harper 


is no prentice hat 
» hackneyed then 
igured 


ch has 


» scene opens in a cou 
ple, and in the course 
and back i 
cht, chang 
strong demand up 
rs, especial 
¢ out fora 
inconsol 
lover Lavenel, a 
‘loved by Mass« 
, The narrative is ¢ 
iumorous 
cenes are exquisite 
1 pure in tone, ar 
eht and diction.— 7'he 
8 derives its title from th 
winsome and bri 
. heroine was 
the good ship Ar 
ton to Trieste. ‘ing a sailing ves he voyage }| i itaine a treatise on th WT 
, 7 4 bethayee - ; f Virginia. Thi 


was necessarily a le 
conve 


it an aecquain e ring b yl { t ul 
ind the ol t ‘ee | tional form, and in a spirit of inquiry rather th 
pical young American hor’ 

‘heart-whole; another is a confirmed inebriate 


118 no ion- 


is taking the ive and dispass 
is destroying hin 
clever fellows who could paint 
and write a little, thoroughly 
withal, and with the stuff of 
asion demands. How 
we gre w to know each othe 
‘ice was broken becam e more and mor 
dential, till at ore be e the ts owl ote 


named of the trio falls in love with her and s 
with him, is told in a way so genial, and ther 
tive is spun out with so many pleasant confa . i 
tions and entertaining incide —_ that the voyage | cj and condensatior its style, its tempe 
seems all tooshort. After the ramen f the voyage | earnestness, its candid and d t spirit, and its 
there is a slight interval af: ration, which is | affluence of varied learning. As a manual for 
diversified with a sufficient amount of misunder- | the student of theology it is of the highest value 
standing and heart-wringing to make the afte VY | Especially valuable are » elaborate chapt 
of the happy pair the richer for the contrast. | which are devote 1 to the : ter 

Mr. Rolfe’s edition of Shakspeare’s Homeo and | the art of preaching, and those others on the 1 
Julie exhibits the same general excellences that | ture and character, the material and form, of the 
were apparent in the other plays of Shakspeare | sermon. These last are models of engaging it 
that have been edited by him. The introductory | structiveness. 
historical outline of the origin, sources, and first 


play is brief but sufficient, the 16mo, pp. 222. New York: 


editions of the Scthers 
De Natura Deorum, De Divi- 
“Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 78. New York: atione, Mato. t Remsnoupus Kutorz. 
Harper and Brothers. ae }1 ‘ >» ee : Harper and Brothers. 

16 Kelverdale. A Novel. 4 by Rev. F. mor, M.A. 16mo, pp. 

ye ran klin Square Library. d Co. 

arper and Brothers. 

17 Phi omene's Marriages 
With a Preface to her American R 
a ee Square 12n yp. 324. Phil- | n 

oe Peterson and Bro rs. 23 Pract 
ly of the Aroostook. By W.D. Howrtt.s. | Students. 
j ton: Houghton, Osgood, and Co. Translated a 
oand Juliet. Edites by Mavricer- 
Rourr, A.M. With En harles Scribn 
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transit of Oppolze r’s planet a 
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eton mean time. | 


is thus easily to be 


r Hall, of Washington, has published 
lyst, March, 1879, a paper on “ 
begins with a rése 


D6 
pal 


p f 
ne Ol 


It the formula 

f allax in R. A. and 6, and Bes- 
usformation to the expressions for paral 
| Bi 


condition are g 


innow’s forms for computing 

iven. This is 

nary of all the formule in their prac- 

id it is to be hoped tha 

1 in some determination of stellar parallax 

American astr 
: Hall. 
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re 


t 
tiliz 
onomers, as recommended by 
fractor for the University of 
n, at Madison, was mounted in January, 
ure of 15 and a 
feet. 
ated about two in¢ he 5. 
of the Lisbon 

k is a Bond’s spring g 

is thir i Professor J. 
Watson is to be in ¢ 

The Clarks have also 

I ctor Carlton Coll 
sota, and reworked the 64-inch objective belong- 
j bservatory of the Philadelphia High 


apert 5 inches, 
ZU 
The mount 
yr, and the 
The 
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refrac 
yvernor, 


in diameter. 
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dome ty 


large, 


ira ior 
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Iden, of Washington, has made a 
brightness and stellar mag- 
, the third satellite of Saturn. 


chosen was to notice in the 26-inch | 


1¢ disappearances of the 
iin uniform clouds passing over), and 


an assistant note the disappearances of 
Saturn to the naked eye. Re-appearances were 
also ob 1. The eves of the observers were 
compared. The results are that 7Zethys in the 
particular part of its orbit is 71-millionths of the 
brightness of Saturn’s ball (alone) at mean oppo- 
iti The stellar magni- 

vthys is 12.8, Argelander. 


Serve 


n. or 0.000080 Canella. 
’ 4 


‘’,{ pendulum at equator, 45°, 


rlin mean time, or 12 | 


Stellar | 


a} 


it will be} 


The crown and flint | 


mounted a new 8}-inch | 
ce, Northfield, Minne- | 


satellites 
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director of the Cincinnati Ob- 
servatory, has begun a Durchmusterung to exter 
from —23° to —31° in declination. |] 
the equatorial of the observatory. 
Mr. Elkin, an American student of astronomy 
at the Observatory of Strasburg, gives in the As 
womische Nachrichten, 37, the results of an 
investigation of the elements of comet 1854 V 
Professor Listing gives in the Astronomisch 
Nachrichten the following constants of the earth’s 
figure: Equatorial radius, 6,377,377 meters; polar 
i f 


Professor Stone, 


} 
1a 


He is using 


tro 


98 


radius, 6,355,270 me ; mean radius, 6,377,000 
meters ; equatorial quadrant, 10,017,560 meters - 
meridian quadrant, 10,000,205 meters; eccentrici- 
ty of meridian section, 288,480; length of seconds 
and pole, 990.9948, 
993.5721, and 996.1495 millimeters respectively ; 
ravity at equator, 45°, and pole, 9. 

9.806165, and 9.831603 meters r¢ spectively ; also, 


force of g 7 


780728, 
in general, the length of the seconds pendulum 
equals (in millimeters) 990.9948 plus 5.1547 times 
the square of the sine of the latitude; and the 
force of gravity equals (in meters) 9.780728 | 
0.050875 times the square of the sine of the lat- 
itude. 

Mr. Lewis Swift, of Rochester, has had plan 
made f n observatory at that city, and expects 
subscriptions of 5000 to enable him to build it. 

In Physics, we note a paper presented to the 
Royal Society of London, by Sir William Thom- 
son, on a machine for the solution of simultane- 
ous linear equations. After a description of it, 
which is purely technical, the author says: T] 

| actual construction of a practically useful 
chine for calculating as many as eight or te 

of unknowns from the same number of 
| linear equations does not promise to be either 
difficult or overelaborate. <A fair approximation 
being found by a first application of the machine, 
| a very moderate amount of straightforward arith- 

}metical work (aided very advantageously by 
Crelle’s multiplication tables) suffices to calculate 
the residual errors, and allow the machines (with 
the setting of the pulleys unchanged) to be re- 
applied to calculate the corrections (which may 
be treated decimally for convenience); thus, 100 
times the amount of the correction on each of 
the original unknowns, to be made the new un- 
knowns, if the magnitudes thus falling to be 

| dealt with are convenient forthe machine. There 
is, of course, no limit to the accuracy thus obtain- 
able by successive approximations. The exceed- 
ing easiness of each application of the machine 
promises well for its real usefulness in practice. 

Cailletet has communicated to the French 

Academy a memoir on the compressibility of 

Iie used a manometer composed of a tube 

| of soft steel wound heliacally round a vertical 

| cylinder, by turning which the tube is sent down 

a deep pit, or wound up again. The lower end 

of this tube is connected with a laboratory tube, 
in which is inclosed the prezometer containing the 

gas, and mercury is introduced into the appara- 
| tus. This tube is suspended by a fine graduated 
| steel wire the length of which unrolled measures 
| the pressure. He gives a table of the numerical 

results obtained with nitrogen, from which it ap- 
| pears that this gas contracts at first more rapidly 
| than is required by the law of Boyle and Mar- 


| 


more 
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gases, 
| 
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mereury, 


Auerbach has describ 


h he ealls un 
When a ‘ 
iced on a board, a tone of 
rk is noticed, produced by 
ns of the 
itions in the 
rk giving 435 
1 touched lightly 
ver octave of tl 
With 
» lower fifth of tl 
lower fourth of this tone, 
of the fork’s tone 


: an 
numbers of these resonance 


fork, which gene 
sounding-boar 
vibrations 


to 


ibration 
tones are 4, 4, } of 
that of the fork, these tones form a series of har 
monic undertSnes. Of all the different materials 
he has tried, he finds that the 
fir in thin polished plates is the only one which 
) ol 
at once the great 
instruments 
Bourseul has published a contribution to the 
theory of vowels, in which he points out the fact 


re really as 


octave 


wood of mountain 


ivs gives the note This ex 
musical 


many: distit wels as 
re are opel 

ls of the mouth « 
] 
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t ‘s of sound pr 

Examinir 

correspond to the ten vows 
in speaking French, 
absolute piteh, he 


» soun 
3 whit h 
without re to 


issify 


nee 
notices that they cl 
ss into two divisions, one of which is in 
the majo j 

} 


et accord with 


, mi, and the other with fa, si, re, 
hrrig, in 1848, in his prize memoit 
Finnish languages, pointed out the 
l of cert ul i 


vowels, and classified them in two distinct 


tagonism of certain consonants an 
croups, 
one containing the vowels a, 0, ou, the other é, ev, 
, it is obvious that the author has established 
the same classification by an entirely different 
method. derived languages have under 
gone alterations, and have therefore retained o 
traces of this original principle, though under 
rious forms it may still be detected in them 
Lodge has exhibited to the London Phy 
Society a differential thermometer in which sat 
urated water vapor takes the place of air or oth 
er gas, on the principle that the pressure of a 
saturated vapor in contact with its liquid depends 
only on the temperature. Unlike air-thermome 
ters, the not depend on the 
size of the bulbs or tube, and there is no inereass 
in volume of the vapor. One form of the appa 
ratus consists of a U tube, with bulbs at the end 


sensitiveness does 


of each arm, each bulb containing liquid, and a 
short column of it being in the bend of the tube, 
or, to obtain greater sensitiveness, a series of 
liquid diaphragms across the tube. The insti 
ment is more sensitive than the air-thermometer, 
and there is almost no limit to its sensitiveness 
at low temperatures. 

Jevons, some months ago, called attention to 
the periodicity of commercial crises, and to th 
still more remarkable fact that the periods had a 
very close coincidence with those of t un spots 
Hahn has now pointed out that locusts have 
a periodicity in their visitations, being freque 
an accompaniment of drought and famine. Since 


| and then exposed 
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Hodges has devised an instrument 

mining m dip, based upon 

that the polarity of a bar of soft iron is greatest 

when the bar lies in the Hitherto 

deter 

position of maximum intensity | 

means of a lle placed near i 
but jection to this method is 

rate of change in the strength of the 


igneti¢ 
line of the dip. 
this has been done by using one bar, and 
mining the 
small nee 
ends; the ol 
the 
netism is small as the bar approaches the line of 
dip, and, moreover, the testing ne« 
and with increase 
These difficulties the 
two bars, joined at r 

their When such a com] ound 
placed that the two branches make equal angles 
with the line of dip, the effect of the i 
duction is to give them opposite polarities, and if 
they are alike, they will so completely neutralize 


one another that a needle placed near their junc- 


mag 
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a point near 


less sensitive of 


author removes using 


ight angles at 
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by taking 
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form from it 
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most 
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very 
a photome ter 
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suriace, 
have very little difficul y, ¢ advantage of 
the movements of the lever, in making a self-act- 
ing app itus in which the platinum should be 
maintained form temperature, notwith- 
standing taking place in the voltaic 
fe s of Dr. Draper are 

of well-nigh 
appreciated, 
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eur 
now, after the 
just be 

recent pu 


pe r’s experiments to the 


forty vears, only 
ginning Karmer, in : 
lication, states that 
» study of the incandes- 
cence ol ] 
ago as 1858, and he lighted his 
incandescent platinum lamps 
during the month of July, 1859. 

rved the curious fact that when 


two wires of a1 


tion, ev nas long 
parlor in Salem by 
successfully 
Blyth has obs¢ 


the 
without 


nagneto-tel phon » of course 


battery, are rubbed against each other, 
both being kept at a high temperature, a grating 
sound is heard, which diminishes in intensity as 
though it is still heard even when 
The « xperiment was modified 


attach 


} 
Cools, 


the wire 
it is entirely 
in va 


and the other to 


cold, 
by l 
a vise, and 
zine, iron, steel; fasteni 
axle of the fly-wheel of a lathe, and holding a file 
the other wire against the wheel as it 
y striking a hammer connected with 
an anvil fastened to the other; by 
a toothed wheel to which onc 
att 
by connecting one wire to the styl 
and the other The 
expe toothed wheel gave the loud- 
est there is here a combination 
of striking and friction, the author sug 
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the other; 
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of a phonograph 


riment with the 
sound, and since 
rests that 


currents may be due to thermo-electric ac 


| medal, 
| tinguished chemist who bore it was former 
| citizen of Glasgow, was a member of the Philo 


1e was led by Dra- | 


platinum as a means of electric illumina- | 


| with sulphurous oxide, with nitrogen, ete. 


tion, or may even be the electric ity which 


Sir Will 
iam Thomson considers as the probable cause of 
triction. 

In Chemistry, an important event was the di 
livery at Glasgow by W. Chandler Roberts, of the 


London Mint, of the Graham lecture on “ Molecu 
lar Mobility.” 
} 


This lectureship was founded by 
the chemical section of the Philosophic al Socik ty 
of Glasgow, two-thirds of the fund raised for re 
search having been assigned to it, the other thir 1 

i given for a Graham medal. The incom 
from the fund should sustain a triennial Graham 
lecture, and also a triennial award of the Grahan 


pene 


This name was chosen because the dij 


ly L 
sophical Society, and a graduate of the universi 

ty. The medal is to be awarded for the best 
original investigation in chemical physics or in 
pure or applied chemistry which may be comm 

nieated to the Philosophical Society of Glasgow 

or the Chemical Section thereof, during the thre« 
sessions preceding the award. Mr. Roberts, Pro 
fessor Graham’s pupil, associate, and successor, 
chosen to deliver the first lecture, and hi 
as his subject that portion of chemica 
physics in which Graham’s greatest triumphs had 
been achieved. After a historical review he d 

scribed in detail the experiments by which the 
law of the diffusion of gases was established—a 
law which forms the basis to-day of the science 
He also alluded to the 
view of Graham, that the various kinds of matte: 
now recognized as different elementary substances 
may possess one and the same ultimate or atomic 
molecule, existing in different conditions of mov 

ment, the varying degrees of rapidity of this move 

ment constituting, in fact, the difference between 
the eleme utary bodies ; so that if the moleculai 
rey of a so-called element could be changed, 
the element would be dissociated—a view which 
Lockyer’s recent speculations have given much 
interest to. 

Berthelot communicated to the Frencl 
Academy the results of a research on ozone an 
the electric silent discharge. He finds that, cu- 
riously enough, oxygen and hydrogen in the pro 
portion of one volume to two do not combine un- 
der the action of this discharge, even though the 
tension be sufficient to give seven to eight centi- 
meter sparks in free air; while under these same 
circumstances oxygen combines with the metals, 
Car- 
bonous oxide and oxygen in the proportion of 
two to one combine under these conditions, but 
only imperfectly so, the reaction being incomplete 
even when an excess of oxygen is present. When 
the discharge acts on a mixture of carbon diox- 
i and oxygen, it decomposes the former, the 

ren containing ozone. But if the carbon di- 

e be alone and inclosed in a space not con 
taining mercury or other oxidable body, the ef 
fects point to the apparent existence of percar- 
bonie oxide. 

Wills has studied thé question of the produe- 
tion of oxides of nitrogen during the passage of 
the electric are in air. In four experiments made 
by him he found nitric acid produced equivalent 
to 0.54, 0.55, 0.60, and 0.70 gram per hour. In 
consequence of this fact he points out the possi- 
bility of the production of this acid in dwellings 
where the electric light is used—an observation 


was 
} 


chose 


of molecular mechanics, 


has 











of importance with reference to the use of the | “ 


light between carbon points, a strong odor of 
ozone being its constant 
In Zoology, th 


ompaniment in air. 
on of one ot the low 





3 , has been studied by Ko- 
tneff, whose conclusions are quite different 


from those formed by Kleinenberg in his essay 


en known, says the Popular Sei 
Review, that the centipedes (chilopod My) 

nivorous in their habits. } «ill 
i d at the first bite of 


ie seat of th inds 











¢ the poisonous fluid was, however, un 





the organs torn 1V Su] 
t y 1 to po 
to t % into the 
M‘Leod, « ne 1 Jar 
port tv some of 
p les with which that island abounds, and espe 


cially S lop dra horrida, and finding that, as 
wove stated, the glands which might easily be 


taken for poison glands had nothing to do with 





the nippers, which, nevertheless, always exhibited 
a Vv listinet ¢ » at the tip, he was led to 
search for the glands in the interior of those or 


gans themselves. By making sections of the 

1 the poison gland, which is 
«| partly in the actual biting portion of the 
s the latter. The glandular apparatus 
ts of a chitinous duct leading to the orifice 
at the o ape x of the organ, and forming the axis of 
the gland. It is perfor ited in its course by a 














multitude of small apertures, h of which leads 
into a minute cylindrical tube terminating in a 
long secreting , the whole mass of these cells | ¢ 
being arranged in a radiating fashion around th 

] 





Mr. M‘Leod has detected the same arrang 
ment in Lithobius Sorfi tus, the common Euro 
pean centipe le. 


That s yonges are capable ¢ 





boring in marble 


y seem incredible it is well known that 





certain sponges of the genus C/iona have the 


power of boring into the shells of moll 








thus ¢ their disintegration. It is stated, 
howev rofessor Verrill, in the American 
Journa ice, that the Peabody M um at 
Yale Co ue 8 is lat ly received some fragments 





» from a cargo wrecked off 


in 18 71. ind taken up in 1878, in 

exposed portion 
‘ h] A } 

1ioroughly pene trated to the ¢ 


3 by the crooked and irregular borings or 





3s of the slabs are 
t] lepth of one or two 





ralleries of the sponge Cliona sulphurea, and re 


marble was said to be perfectly sound and unal 
tered. Verrill remarks that the possession of 
such boring powers by this apparently insignifi 
cant sponge may have a prac | bearing in the 

ise of submarine construction of limestone or 
similar materials. 

Professor Richard Owen has published, in the 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History, some 
supplementary observations on the anatomy of 
Spirula australis, a small cuttle fish in which the 
hell is internal. It appears I rom 
tions of an old Dutch solaraliet Rumphius, that 
“the little post-horn,”’ as he ealls it, “hangs to 
the rocks by a thin and small do yr,” or disk : 
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, and partly in the broad basal joimt which | 


luct. se SRR. its comparatively small | 


luced to a complete honey-comb readily crum- | 
bling in the fingers.” Bevond the borings the} i 
| wavs showed the 


Is 


he 
{1 





that it sets itself fast to the rocks.” 
is peculiar to Spirula 
Still Owen thinks that it oce 


Nautilus not possessing i 
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that would | atomes is due to a contractile protoplasm which 
speedy end of | is found along the suture. In the case of a lat 
: Oscillaria he was able, on the application of elee- 
away sparrows and par- | tricity, to recognize the presence of a layer of 
ks, and sparrows have un-| protoplasm on the surface of the plant, ial to 
through man’s influence. | its contractility he attributes the peculiar oscil- 
» of man, narrowed chan- | lating motion. 
give way to floods. The} Dr. J. Miilleg has a paper in the Bibliotheque 
wild, and would roam in|} Universelle on the nature of lichens The article 
so far as Great Britain is | is mainly in support of the views of Dr. Minks 
ted, and dogs and horses ith regard to the origin of the gonidia in li- 
ir own way. Speaking | chens, which he supposes to originate in what | 


hat in historic times and | ¢ ils iniosadiondih, Dr. Miiller states that he has 
g 1 and the Scotch fir were served microgonidia in several species of li- 
es in . Brita n. chens, 


t 


animals, Pro The report on the progress and condition of 
r was the only | Kew Gardens for the year 1877 


‘y 


by the dire tor, 
» historie pe- | Sir J. D. Hooker, contains a large number of in- 
was probably the earliest animal resting facts with relation to economic plants, 
and Roman ir = ms showed | as well as details about the method of arranging 
I p ig » evidently the | and heating the houses. As of interest to Amer 
t] ley were used as sacri- | icans we may note that Mr. Thomson, of Jam i, 
asions. The pig had the | reports that he gave a pound of the pods of Proso- 
ourselves, and this probably | pis pubescens, the screw bean of the Southwest, to 
lidarity. The reason the horse | a horse. Shortly afterward the horse was found 
lin Homer as a war animal, ex- | dead in the stable, and the death is attributed by 
riots, was no doubt due to the | Mr. Thomson to the serew beans. In this coun 
‘re not invented, and the use | trv, however, the beans are considered to be ex 
e without these was not easy. | cellent fodder for horses and mules. The report 

from Assyrian sculptures that | contains notices of the different diseases of 

(as depicted at least) in war | fee-trees and the sugar-cane. 

1} The names of Hengist and] The twelfth and thirteenth parts of the F 

and horse) show from the names of North America, by Eaton and Emerton, 


mals given to great leaders that this | tain fine plates, and are especially interesting as 


That the cow was early | containing figures of a number of the little known 
from the bones found | species of the West, including three members of 
iers were no doubt | the genus Notholena. 
e young were cap-|  Engineering.—It is reported, on what is rega 
easts of drau rht, and le las gooda ithority, that the gove pre t 


| zil, in view of the litigation which has lock« ia 


Dareste has experimented on the suspension | the fund of $4,000,000 of the Mamoré and Ma 


fe in the 
eggs taken fi 


} 


ryo chicken. He finds that in | deira Railroad construction fund, and which has 
ym under a hen after three days in- | seriously crippled the American contractors who 


cubation, and exposed to the temperature of the | had undertaken the work, has come to the aid of 


atmosp 
after th 
Y mre 


S nees the 


ch was then 20° C., the move-|the enterprise by voting a loan of $2,000,000, 
rt was not completely arrest which it is believed will insure the successful 
. lapse of seven dave. |completion of the work. In this connection it 


1as communicated to the Academy of | may be of interest to note that a New England 


results of his experiments on the ac- | firm has just closed a contract for a 53-mile nar 


tion of different colored light upon the develop- | row-gauge railroad from Honda to La Dorado, at 


ment of the 


ction, begi 


eggs and larvee of animals, Their | the head of navigation on the Magdalena River, 
the most favorable, may | in South America. 

red, yellow, white, Among the interesting engineering news of the 

t appeared posi- | month we may also re port the passage of a bill 
ow and white light | by the Legislature of Virginia to sell to the Rich- 
Tadpoles kept with- | mond and Alleghany Railroad Company the works 

lickly in the violet and blue | of improvement widely oe as the James River 

‘idental mortality appeared greater | and Kanawha Canal, including canal, water-pow 
l ravs than in white light. | er, tide-water connections, and valuable dock and 


yell 


The Botanische Zeitung contains a pa- | wharf privileges at Richmond. The original cost 


hon some entophytie vegetable par- | of these improvements is stated to have been not 
st which h ‘mentions an Anaharne in | less than $18,000,000, and the railroad company 
la caroliniana, and an ee tin} referred to obtains possession for $2,000,000. 
; (Filogonium. He also men- | This purchase, we are further informed on the 

F 


e of the mycelium of a fungus | authority of the Engineering News, will give the 
n’s egg, the shell of which | company a graded road-bed of 250 miles, and 


asserts was in a perfectly normal condition, | will give the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad a de- 


must have grown in a place | sirable outlet to the sea from the coal regions. 
* was excluded. In the same | The purchase is stated, however, to be contingent 
on the completion of the road in quer by the 
and diatomes. He confirms | company within twenty months from the time of 
Schultze that the motion of di-| commencing work, which must be within 120 


Imann has a paper on the mo- 
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road I 


are specifiec 


ilty of th 


fayfei 


to be de p site 


st be 


eom 


) and 


V 


in the form of Uni 


cent. bonds. 


number of miles of new railway laid i 


tes to date of February 2 
vad Gazette t 


} 


ux of population 
ites and Territories of the 


usiastie corre spondent 


licts that the fi 
9 will show an il 


of 


Nortl 
of 


ficures of 1878. This woul 


new 


OOD 


» doubling of last ye ir’s figures of con 


at the Goeschenen end of the 


St. Gothard 


is stopped during the first week in Janu 


ary to permit of the verification of thea 


lignment 


ide Our authority has it that the re- 


a departure of only 12 


] 


assigned line in the 5 kilome 
\ ° 


mil 


ters driven | than ¢ 


° ee 
limeters 


ide. Should it prove that the work o1 


le } 


two headings will meet 


remat 


has been driven with the same ac 


kably 


Reports from the scene of operations have 
iblished giving the condition of the tw 
work up to January 26, at which 


date the 


ing on the Goeschenen side had been 
s, and that on the Airolo sid 


leaving 2571.8 mete 


e interest which the Fri 


sent in the question of 


ict} 
isthimM 


us is shown by t 


Iris 
riven 


visit to this country by Lieutenant Wyse, of 


Y } } 
t VV 


1 
re 


, Whose sever il exploring expe l 
have been frequently f 


erred to 


The immediate object of Lieu 


presence is re por 


representation of the United Sta 


an International Congress which has 
ranged to be held at Paris on the 15th of next 
May. M. De Less« ps, who, it is stated, 


-veral commercial nations intere 
of this much-discussed 


egates 


l to be to s« 


tes at 


been ar 


is the 
od the 


The business of the Suez Canal during the year 


1878, a re port of which has j ist 
a slight falling off as compared w 
preceding year. In 1878, 1593 

through, as compare 1 with 166: 

gross receipts for 1878 were 

against £1,310,975 in 1877. 


Miscellaneous.—The telectroscope 


a 


new av 


paratus invented by Senlecg, and designed for 


the purpose of reproducing telegi uy hically at 


distance the images obtained in the came 
scura. The sensitiveness of selenium to | 


it 


various shades is taken advantage 


struction. 


Mr. E. A. Cowper is credited by London 


of in 


with the invention of what may prove 


4 
} 


Nature 


to be a re 


markably useful telegraphic writing apparatus, 


which was shown in operation at a late meeting 


of the Society of Telegraphic En 
writer in London, for example, ta 


rin 


“A 


usual way 


At another Aust 

procedure is follows 1 for makin 
A committee of the Britis! 

tion, appoirted h the ol 


supplying he 


uil st 


} ] 
Cal 


Me 


anesthetics wl 
rers of chlorof 
the r, has 
importance, of which ar 
| Monti y Journal of Sete 
port the results of experimental tests upon d 


compounds, t favorably of all but tw 
1 imely, chiorid i ( ] ene dichloi 
with which, : S} al he last named, 
obtained very satisfactory results. With the 


hloride of ethidene the committee felt so much 


encouraged from its action upon the animals that 
: 


were experimented upon that they employed it in 
Six serious surgi il opel itions upon as Many pa 
tients in the Western Infirmary of Glasgow, and 
h the most satisfactory results 
The American Gaa-light Jour 
desirability of extending the 
the consumption of coal ga r manufacturing 
and domestic purposes. It recommends to those 
having the arrangement of the next meeting of 
the American Gas-light Association, which is fixed 
to take place in Philadelphia in October next, the 
propriety of holdin 
and proce illu 


exhibition of 
the practical uses ol 
illumination 


a number resting new minerals 


have been named and described within the past 

few months. Dr. Wurtz has found two new spe 

ies in the silver ores of Silver Islet, and wl 

he has named re spe ctive ly huntilite and animikite , 

Konig has presented to the Philadelp 

emy a scription Of a new specie 
Frenzel describes 


oceurring with the amber ( 

and Heddle, in England, described pi/olite at the 

last meeting of the Mineralogical Society 
ist mixed with bullocks’ blood or other 
e substance, and forced into moulds 
ired pattern under the combined action 
heat and pressure, is now extensively manu 
factured into furniture and hardware trimmings 
of great variety, and is known by the trade name 
of hemacite The objec ts in question are made 
of various colors, and possess a re markable de- 


h and hardness. 
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srazilian mail subsidy 
the Hous se February 
i was tab ed March 1, 
Chinese 
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Bill, as amended 
Senate March 
riation 1 
1 of the Forty- 
rdanee with the 
March 18, 
ranches, 
the re- 
On the 19th, 
settled in the 
the Democratic 


, Was conven 
najority 
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oO! 
S Speaker. 
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reneral Francis 
sus, and Dr. 

Ir. Woodworth as 
1d States Marine 


: Hamp 
ll United 
to fill the 
e term of Se 
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pire, 


has ap- 


states I 


Senator for 
vacaney occasioned 
nator Wadlei ’ 
Febrt 
Governor, 
met at 
indidate 
Supreme Court, and 
» State Univer- 
rietly in favor 
1 Greenba k- 


Columbus, 
T. Stewart for 
tepublican Convention 

) 


and nominated a ¢ 


moe rats an 
February 28, and form- 

» Repul A ticket 
the Demoer adopted 

of the Greenback platform. 
rats of Rhode Isl- 
» March 

“an - indt 

nas pi rar, 
y 28, hehe he 
Bill, 163 to 86, after re- 
70's puapemees for a com- 
Marcére, Minister of the 

o eded by 
ae he in 


mmanuel Ti 


ilicans, 
t } 
ats all 
moc 

ventions ¢ 
mina 
s, Thor 
1ate, 

aty 


freind 
re E 
impeachment 
cabin ets wa 
~puties Ma 


chment, 5 


fp 


or were 
nthe € 
tution by 


vambe 


at of gove 


rnment. 
March 7, 
Bill, and 


rejected the 
also 


( chst ig 
a motion 
stand- 


line 
ringent, 


lations require modification. 


cal ecard, 


A new Spanish cabinet is ¢ 
General Martinez-Can 
President of the Council 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
ister of the Interior; Sefior Avala, 
the Colonies; Admiral Pavia, Minist 
1 Minister of Works; the 
quis de Orovio, Minister of Finance; Sefion 
Minister of Justice. 

Shere Ali, Ameer 

skourzan February 21. 

The British House of Comm 
voted a supplementary credit of 
the Transvaal and Zulu wars. The bill providi: 
for woman suffrage defeated in the House, 
the vote standing 217 against and 103 in favor 
of the measure, 

Prince Arthur, Duke 
of Queen Victoria, 
Margaret of Prussia, 

nel, Windsor, 

Passanante, who atte mpted to assassinate Ki 
Humbert of Italy, was convicted March 7 
condemned to death. 

The situation in Uppe 
serious for European residents. It is 
serted that while the recat massacres at the i 
stance of the king r amounted to only forty, th 
killing attende by every conce ivable atrocit 
The victinis were beaten and kicked. The 
iamefully abused. The royal psotte 

reserved to the last, and — to wit! 
torture and death of their families, T 
of all the victims were dove 


nounce 
Ministe 


senol 


lows: Ipos, 
ind 
Minister 
r of Marine; 


Mar 
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Senor 


of 
‘oreno, 
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rioles, 


the of Afghanistan, di 


a‘, 
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£1 500,000 


was 


of Connaught, the third 
and the P ss Loni 
were married at St. Georg 


March 13. 


son rince 


ana 
9 1 


lad 
led as 


¢ Burmah is regar 


very is 


wom 
en were sl 
were 
the 
bodies into Ol 
wells. 

DISASTERS 


» business portion of 


Mare h 2 ] 
la, was destroved by fire. Loss 
March 12.—The Theiss, in 
ke through the dikes, and sweeping 
‘din, destroyec 

i 


604 yw) peo] it 


> 
Reno 
va S$ 1.000.000 


river 


1 hundreds of bui 


ity of Sze v3, 
It is report 


d made homeless. 
ed that 300 lives were lost. 

February 16. Mg British ship Adriatic strand- 
ed near Dunkit rk, on the passage from > abelian 
de Pica. Forty-two persons were drowned. 

March 19.—The French floating battery Arro- 
gante foundered off the coast of France, and forty- 
were drowned. 


seven of the crew 


OBITUARY. 
March 7.—At New Britain, C 
surritt, the “learned blacksmith,” ag 
nine years. 


March 9.—In 


Elihu 


sixty- 


onnecticut, 


ed 


Boston, the Rev. 
transcendentalist, aged sixty -one 
March 14.—In W ashington, 
worth, Supe rvising Surgeon General of the 
States Marine Hospital Service 

forty-two vears. 

March 16.—At Newport, Rhode Isl 
eral Thomas W U.S.A, 
years, 

Mare h 


Jo} in Weiss, 
vears. 
Dr. J. M. Wood- 
United 
in that city, aged 


and, Gen- 
. Sherman, aged sixty-six 
19.—At Racine, Wisconsin, the Rev 
De Koven, D.D., a prominent Episcopal 
clergyman, aged forty-eight years, 

March 21.—At Breslau, in Silesia, 
derssen, the celebrated chess-player, 
years, 


James 


Adolph An- 
aged sixty- 


one 
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that nature: 
“What is ) mission over here at the pres 
nt time, Colonel Watson 2” 
” replied the colonel 
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some enterprise that 
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“Te 


} 
th 


ame 


vhat going on in the insurance line 
the insurance i 
; a thousand -d 
that his house don’t bur 


understanding of business is 
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y bet a man 
n down, and when it 
rn down they refuse to pay him. I thought 
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» to get an agency if possible, but the 
al managers seem to require that I should leav« 
with them a span of gold horses, 


fine and sixteen hands high, as security for my 
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On one occasion he was visiting 
Duchess of Argyll at Inver 


» Duke 
ary. Among 
guests were the dowager Duchess of Suth 


Chancell 


he 
D 
preached in the grand saloon of the castle 
Mr. Gladstone led the psalmody D 
man, then seventy-five, Dr. Guthrie 

“He is very clever and witty. 
‘f conversation to-day Mr. Glad } : 
‘We shall ask the de 
B? He did not cat 
Whereupon I turned to him, 


icir wives, 


lowager duchess, an 
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rland, 
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he 
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1estion, whether there is not a passage in Cic 
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of the heathen temples being | French beok I was reading a few days ag 
ncome of estates far remote | one quite equal to that related by your C 
This Mr. Gladstone pref- | Andrew M‘Dowal. 
the remark, ‘Mr. Dean, you It was on a long East India voyage in a French 
: He could recollect no such | ship that in a pleasant evening some sailors wers 
but turned to ine, saving, 


‘The Chancel- | spinning yarns as a pastime. One ad 
$s complime! reminds me of a re-| been wrecked. The ship went down under 
Smith make of | crew, and sent them suddenly afloat. 
‘really thought, “ After swimming ten hours, I felt mys« yut 
ing of myself, that he | going down, when I saw a cask rolling about in 
said Syd-| the heavy sea. I mounted it astride, and waited 
le is omniscience.”’” | to see what would turn up. 4 e end of thres 
| days I saw a sail; it was a French ship. I sang 
sed to quote, in many of his | out, ‘Ahoy! ship ahoy!’ 
lowing verse, which he termed ““* Who are you?’ the helmsman sang out. 
motto :” “* Where are you bound ?’ I eried. 
; | “To Caleutta.’ 
or those who love me, | wom . A " F : 
wee that know me true, ‘That’s a pity. Iam bound to Batavia, and 
or the heaven that smiles above me, I will wait” 
And waits my @oming to; | 
‘or the cause that needs assistance, ] 


ll’s forte,” 


Another sailor prit la parole and said : 
| “T have a cousin who is partner in a great 
| 


ngs th peed resistance 


ire in the distance, 
i 


good that I can do, house in the north of France. H 


| met at a tavern one day a merchant from Pro 
For a perfectly fi admission of the obliga- | venee, who asked him, ‘ Are you doing much busi 


commercial | 


ions which the stage owes to religion, we have | ness ? 
than ‘“** An enormous business,’ he replied. 
llowing copy of a small handbill sent to the “¢ But what do you call enormous ? 
>from Waukegan, Wisconsin: “* Well, to give you an idea of it, I will tell you 
Forgetting the fact that this was| that in our correspondence our house uses two 
» rres Int ds rtised to . ’ ps : ’ 
ayer, the Forrest Club had advertised to | thousand franes’ worth of ink in a year. 
» UTI hans on I ay, Wednesday, and wom. hat’s hat ?” . ae ‘ 
tary 7,8,and 9. Thoroughly apprecia- Ta! w iat’s that! said the other. ‘Our 
18 support of the Church throughout | house at Marseilles saves every year four thou 
1 county, the play will be postponed until | sand frances in ink just by omitting the dots to 
Due notice of dates given in this week's , : 


nothing more “child-like and bland’ 


the i’s!” 


| eee 


A CORRE PONDENT at Portland, Oregon—: 
A cLEricaL friend in Washington writes: | from which many good things have been ¢ ) 
“The inclosed specimen of Italian-English | the Drawer—furnishes this of the ‘ Heathen Chi 
too good to be lost, so I send it to the re nee :” 

all good things—the Drawer It was “ John” had bought a watch at our jeweller’ 

1 the Paris Exhibition, where it accom-| but as it ran too slow, he took it back, saying 
an autograph letter of the Pope in answer | “ Watchee no good.” 
putation of citizens of Nemi. I think it} “What is the matter with it?” asked the 

nie,’ especially where the | jen eller. 
the author and the commission of ‘On said John, “watchee too much by'm 
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| At another time a young Chinese boy in the 
| kitchen was asked why he did not partake of a 
' — , | Steak which was very rare. He answered, “ Oh, 
1867, the Pape Pie IX went to Genzano to the | .),, Bie (SS OP 
of the flowrs show (Infiorata); from there he } he too muchee live. 
to Nemi for the centenary of the holy Crucifix. | 
arrived at Nemi, a composed commission the Tur Danbury News man, Mr. Bailey, alluding, in 
t notable of the country, came to presente him his his England from a Back Window, to the condition 
age. One of them read, and offered, to the holy . a . s mage 
> this o ue poetry. Pie IX listened in | Of religious matters in Ireland, says : “While I 
ghing at that comical piece. When it was finished, | am speaking of religion I might as well say that 
thanked the author and the commission of their | there are four million Catholics and twelve hun- 
, and the devotedness that they came to bring him. | “i : . 
n the commission was retired Pie IX took a pen | dred thousand Protestants in Ireland. Of th 
d wrote above the poetry a very spiritual inscrip- | last-named over a half million are Presbyterians. 
tion; what it means in Inglish: “They praise them-| What Methodists there are reside in the north of 
selves to the good intention of author, but if Apollon | Ireland. which is P +1 - . © 3 of the 
t owk of the poetry, he will give place to | 'e#@nd, which 1s one of the causes, perhaps, of the 
ne sculptor to do again the group which is found in | prosperity of that section. Zhe poorest place to 
staircase of Montecitorio.” Montecitorio at Rome | (ook for pasturage is under the feet of a Methodist.” 
then justice palace, which is now an Italian chamber, | . ‘ : 
which includes a group representing Apollon floy M on (ae : . ms 
sias a bad plager, and a wicked poét (from Bernini). | ‘I was ina prayer-meeting in recently, 
a writes a brother connected with one of our re- 
Tuvs saith our friend Neal Dow, of Portland, | ligious weeklies, “and a deacon of the Church, 
Mair a well-meaning but illiterate man, rose and be- 
» sample of shooting with the long-bow re | gan some remarks thus: ‘ Brotherin, we read in 
corded in the Drawer of the December number | the Psalms that it’s better ter go to the house of 
reminds me,’’as Mr. Lincoln used to say. In a! mournin’ than ter the house of feastin’. Brotherin, 
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